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Gould,   Mr.  F.   W..   Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Grant,   Miss  Elsie  J.,   Henshaw's  Blind   Asylum,   Old   Trafford. 

Grant,  Mr.  F.  M.  S.,  Mereleigh,  Chelford,  Cheshire. 

Grantham,  Miss  Mabel,  Castle-how,  Talbot  Road,  Old  Trafford. 

Graseman,  Mr.  P.,  Blindenstaldt,  Hamburg. 

Gray,   Rev.   A.   H.,  85,   High  Street,   C.-on-M.,   Manchester. 

Gray,   Mrs.,   85,   High  Street,   C.-on-M.,   Manchester. 

Gray,   Mr.   C.   School  for  the   Blind,   York. 

Gray,  Mr.  P..  School  for  the  Blind,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Gray,  Mrs.,  The  Manse,  Barnsley,  Yorks. 

Green,   Mr.   E.,   Missouri   School   for  Blind,   St.   Louis,   U.S.A. 

Greenhalgh,   Mr.   C.   D.   L.,   Mellor,   Derbyshire. 

Greenwood.  Mr.  J.  E.,  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  the  Blind, 
York. 

Greg,  Mrs.,  Bolton  Education  Committee. 

Gregory,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Nat.  League  for  the  Blind,  Clerkenwell 
Road,    London,    E.C. 

Grierson,  Counc.,  44,  Bold  Street.   Moss  Side. 

Gribben,   Mr.   J.   C.   Mission   to  the  Blind,   Glasgow. 

Gribben,   Mis.,   Mission   to  the  Blind,   Glasgow. 

Griffith,  Mr.   W.  E.,   12,  Clarendon  Place,   Hyde. 

Griffith,  Rev.   A.,  Albert  Terrace,  Welshpool. 

Griffiths,   Miss,   Bodlondeb,   Port  Madoe. 

Hall,    Mr.   Joseph,    Grosvenor   Hall,    Swansea. 

Hall,    Mr.    Ralph,    J. P.,    Athelstane  Terrace,    Buxton. 

Halliday.   Miss.   Home   for   the  Blind,    Fulwood,   Preston. 

Harris,   Mr.   W.,   IN  Jill   Gap,   Eastbourne. 

Harris,   Miss 

Hartley,  Dr.  R.  N.,  H.M.  Medical  Officer,  School  for  Blind, 
Leeds. 

Hartley,  Miss  C.   R..  The  Rookery,  Seotby,  Carlisle. 

Hartley,   Miss  M..   The   Rookery,   Seotby,   Carlisle. 

Haslegrave,  Mrs.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

Hauptrogel,  Mr.  R.,  183  Bruderstrasse,  Leipzic. 

Hawkins,  Miss,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

Ha  worth,  Mr.  J.  F.,  J. P.,  Member  of  Board  of  Management, 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

Hay,  Miss  E.  A..  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London. 

Heald,  Mr.  J.,  Beech  Farm,  Alleton,  Liverpool. 

Heggs,   Counc,    2,    St.    John    Street,    Longsight,    Manchester. 


Helm,  Mr.   S.  L.,  Vice-President,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 
Henderson,  Miss  J.  C,  West  Craigmillar,   Edinburgh. 
Henderson,  Miss  M.  E..  Home  Teaching  Society  for  Blind,  Liver- 

Henshall,    Rev.    F.    W.,    55,    Delamere    Street.,    Over    Winsford, 

Cheshire. 
Herford,    Prof..    Victoria    University,    Manchester. 
Hertz.,   Miss   Olga,    Mem.   of   Board   of   Management,    Henshaw's 

Blind   Asylum. 
Hewitt,  J.,  Esq.,  AVorkshops  for  the  Blind,   Belfast. 
Hevwood,   Mr.   C,   Earnscliffe.   Alderley  Edge,   Cheshire. 
Heywood,    Mr.    A.,    487,    Bury    New    Road,    Higher    Broughton, 

Manchester. 
Hevwood,   Miss  E.   S.   A.,   Claremont,   Pendleton. 
Hevwood,  Miss  I.  M.,  Claremont,  Pendleton. 
Heywood,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Chistleton  Lodge,  Chester. 
Heywood,  Mrs.,  Moorfield,  Swinton.  Manchester. 
Heywood,  Miss  M.  M.,  Claremont,  Pendleton. 
Hevwood,  Miss  M.  E.  S.,  Moorfield,   Swinton,  Manchester. 
Heywood,    Miss    D.    K.    A.,    Moorfield,    Swinton.    Manchester. 
Hibbert,   Counc,    6,    King    Street,    Manchester. 
Higginbottom,    Miss   M.    I.,    137,   Chorley   Road,    Swinton,    Man- 
chester. 
Hill,  Mr.  E.  d'Vere,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,   Southwark.    Lon- 
don. 
Hill.  Maj.-Gen.  D.  E.,  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  Blind,  Leather- 
head,   Surrey. 
Hill,   Rev.   St.   Clare,   Principal,   School   for   Blind,    Leatherhead, 

Surrey. 
Hill,   Mr.,'  Workshops  for  the   Blind,   Carlisle. 
Hilton,  Mr.,  Bolton  Education  Committee. 

Hiscott,   Miss,   Midland   Institution   for   the   Blind,    Nottingham. 
Hobbah,   Mr.,   School   for  the   Blind,   York. 
Hobbs,  Capt.   J.  C,   Mem.   of  Board  of  Management,   Henshaw's 

Blind  Asylum. 
Hodges,    Mr.    G.    H.,    Institution    for   the   Blind,    Cardiff. 
Hogan,   Mr.   F.   W.,   Stretford  Education  Committee. 
Holden,  Mr.   J.   E..   Rochdale  Education  Committee. 
Hollis,  Counc.   W.   H.,   Stockport   Education   Committee. 
Holmberg,  Miss  G..  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Tomteboda,  Stock- 
holm. 
Holmes,  Miss  M.   I.,  L.C.C.  Centre,  Camberwell,   London,   S.E. 
Holmes,   Mr.   W.   G.   Ziegler   Printing  Company  for  Blind,    New 

York,    U.S.A. 
Holmes,  Rev.  W.,  Mem.   of  Com.,   School  for  Blind,  Sheffield. 
Holmshaw,  Counc.   Mem.  of  Com.,   School  for  Blind,   Sheffield. 
Holt,  Miss  Edith,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A. 
Hopkinson,    Vice-Chancellor,    Victoria    University,    Manchester. 
Hopkinson,  T. ,  Esq.,  8,  Queen  Street,  Hyde. 
Hornby,  Miss,  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  the  Blind,   Liverpool. 
Houldsworth,   Sir  W.   H.,   Bart.,   35,   Grosvenor  Place,   London. 
Howard,  Dr.  Heaton  C,  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  Blind,  Leather- 
head,  Surrey. 
Howell,  Counc,  14,   Marshall  Place,  Cheetham. 
Hudson,    Miss,    Brabyns.    Marple   Bridge,    Cheshire. 
Hudson,   Miss,   Mossfield,   Birch  Avenue,   Old  Trafford. 
Hudson,  Miss  G.,  Mossfield,   Birch  Avenue,   Old   Trafford 
Hudson,  Miss  A.,  Mossfield,  Birch  Avenue,  Old  Trafford. 


Hulme,    Miss,    Blind   Institute,    Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Hunt,  Mr.,   7,   Howe  Street,   Higher  Brought  on,   Manchester. 

Hunt,   Mrs.,  7,   Howe  Street,   Higher  Broughton,   Manchester. 

Huntbach,   Mr.    R.,    Education   Committee,    Stretford. 

Hunter,   Mr.   J.,  Newport,   Fife. 

Hurst,  Comic,   "Chronicle"   Office,   Oldham. 

Illingworth,  Mr.  W.  Hy.,  Supt.,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

Illingworth,  Mrs.   W.   Hy.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

Illingworth,    Mr.    J.    Stewart,    School   for   the   Blind,    Wavertree, 

Liverpool. 
Illingworth,   Miss  W.   M.   Stewart,   Argyll  House,   Birch  Avenue, 
Old   Trafford. 

Illingworth,   Mr.    AV.    G.    Stewart,    Argyll   House,    Birch   Avenue, 
Old  Trafford. 

Ingleby,   Mrs.,   Summer  Hill,   Pendleton,   Manchester. 

Jeffrey,   Mr.    D.,   Institution   for  the   Blind,   Cardiff. 

Jenkinson,  Miss,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Jennison,  Mr.,  Bellevue,   Manchester. 

Johnson,    Alderman   R.,    Stockport. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mem.  of  Com.,   School  for  Blind,   Leather- 
head,  Surrey. 

Johnstone,   Mr.   T.,    Stretford   Education   Committee. 

Jolly,  Lieut. -Col.,  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood,  Preston. 

Jolly,  Mr.,   Harris  Orphanage,   Preston. 

Jolly,  Mrs.,   Harris  Orphanage,   Preston. 

Jones,    Mr.    B.    P.,    L.C.C.    Inspector,    Blind    and    Deaf    Classes. 

Jones,   Mr.   C.   V;    H.,   Henshaw's   Blind   Asylum. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Carlisle. 

Jones,   Mr.   T.   H.,   Henshaw's   Blind   Asylum. 

Judd,   Mr.,   Education   Offices,    Deansgate,    Manchester. 

Kelsall,  Mr.  J.,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Kean,   Mr.   C,   17,   Elm   Street,   Cheetham. 

Kemp,  Miss,  Old  Talinge  Road,  Rochdale. 

King,    Miss   M.,    Royal   Blind   Asylum    and    School,    West   Craig- 
millar. 

King,  Mrs.,  2,  Alexandra  Place,  Ilkley,  Yorks. 

King-Church,  Miss,  Clive  Lodge,   Guildford. 

Kingdon,  Rev.   H.,  Supt.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Clifton,   Bristol. 

Kingdon,  Mrs.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Knowles,   Mr.   H.   B.,   Royal  Technical  Institute,   Salford. 

Kolobovsky,  Mr.  J.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  St.  Petersburg. 

Labat,   Mr.   B.   J.   G.   de.,   Blind   and   Deaf  Institute,   Worcester, 
Cajie  Colony. 

Lafayette,   Mr.,  Photo  Artist,   Deansgate,   Manchester. 

Lamb,  Mr.  J.,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Langton,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  London. 

Lattey,    Mr.    F.,    Institution    for   the    Blind,    Cardiff. 

Lattey,   Mrs.,   Institution  for  the   Blind,   Cardiff. 

Lawton,   Mr.   S.,   Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Laycock,   Miss,   Homes  for  the  Blind,   Fulwood,   Preston. 

Lakin,   Mr.   R.,   Windsor  Mont,   Clayton   Bridge,   Manchester. 

Lane-Scott,  Counc,   12,   Birch  Polygon,  Rusholme. 

Leach,  Rev.  E.   F.,  St.  John's  Rectory,   Manchester. 

Lees,  Mrs.  Counc,  Werneth  Park,   Oldham. 

Lees,   Miss,   Werneth  Park,   Oldham. 

Lewtas,  Mr.  H.,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Lightbown,   Miss,  Weaste  Hall,  Pendleton. 
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Lister,    Mr.    O.    G.    C,    52,    Clowes    Street,    West    Gorton,    Man- 
chester. 

Littlewood,  Mr.  Walter,  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool. 

Liverpool,    Rt.    Hon.   the  Lord   Mayor  of 

Liverpool,  The  Ladv  Mavoress  of 

Llewellyn,  Mr.   W.,   J.P..    Mem.  of  Com.,   School  for  the  Blind. 
Sheffield. 

Lovelady,  Rev.  H.  C,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Windsor  Road.  Oldham. 

Lowcock,   Mr.  W.  B.,  80,  Seymour  Grove.   Old  Trafford. 

Lowcock,  Mrs.,  80,  Seymour  Grove,  Old  Trafford. 

Lucas,   Mr.    W. 

Lund,    Rev.    T.    W.    M..    Chaplain,    School    for   Blind,    Hardman 
Street,    Liverpool. 

Lupton,    Mrs.,    Institution    for    the    Blind,    Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Lynch,    Very   Rev.   Canon,    St.   Wilfred's   Rectory,    Hulme,    Man- 
chester. 

MacCarthy,    Rev.    J.,    Stretford   Education    Committee. 

Macdonald,  Mr.  Colin,  Snpt.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Dundee. 

MacGowan,    Miss,    Secretarv,    Home  Teaching   Societv  for   Blind, 
Belfast. 

Maddoeks,     Mr.     S..     Supt.,     Institution    for    Blind,     Broomhill,. 
Sheffield. 

McKendrick,   Miss.   Henshaw's  Blind   Asylum.   Old  Trafford. 

McKenzie,    Mr.   M.,   Institution   for  the   Blind,    Inverness. 

McNeile,   Rev.   N.   F.,   Brafferton   Vicarage,    Helperby,   Yorks. 

MoNeile,   Mrs.,   Brafferton   Vicarage,   Helperby,   Yorks. 

McNichol,  Mrs.,  Institution  of  Massage  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Manchester,   the  Rt.   Hon.   the  Lord   Bishop  of 

Manchester,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Loid  Mayor  of  (Alderman  Holt); 

Manchester,  The  Lady  Mayoress  of  (Mrs.  Holt) 

Markendale,  Mr.  R.  I.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

Markendale.    Mrs.,    Institution    for   the   Blind,    Bradford. 

Marland,   Miss  F.,   School   for  Blind.   Gower  Street,   Oldham. 

Marple,    Mr.    J.,    Stretford   Education    Committee. 

Marsden,    Mr.   T.   R. 

Marr,    Counc,    20,    Every    Street,    Ancoats.    Manchester. 

Marston,   Rev.   H.,   Belgrave  Street,   London. 

Marston,   Mrs.,   Belgrave   Street,   London. 

Martin,    Mr.    I.    A.,    Sec,    School   for   the   Blind,    Swiss   Cottage,, 
London . 

Martin,  Mrs.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London. 

Massey.    Miss    Ethel,    9,    Brighton    Grove.    Rusholme,    Blind    Aid 
Society. 

Mather,  Miss  A.,  Thornhill  Eccles  Old  Row,  Pendleton,  Manches- 
ter. 

Mather,    Sir    W.,    Salford. 

Maxfield,  Miss  M..  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield. 

Meadowcroft,  Counc,   Silverdale,  C.-cum-H.,   Manchester. 

Meeson.  Mr.  J.  B.,  United  Institution  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  Leeds. 

Meek,   Mrs.,  70,  Nelson  Street,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

Meller,     Mr.     J.     Galloway,     Vice-President,     Henshaw's     Blind 
Asylum. 

Menet,'  Mr.   W.  E.   L..   Guy's  Cliffe.   Warwick. 

Menzel,  Mr.,  Blindenstaldt,  Hamburg. 

Meston,   Mr.   W.,  Institute  for  the  Blind,   Aberdeen. 

Miller,    Mr.    P.,   361a.    Arnalbv   Road.    Hull. 

Mitchell,    Mr.    Wm.,    Mona    Villa,    Stretford. 


Mitchell,   Miss,   Institution   for   the   Blind,   Bradford. 
Money,  Mrs.,   Institution   for  Deaf  and   Blind,   Belfast. 

Moon,  Miss  A.,  104,  Queen's  Road,   Brighton. 

Moon,   Dr..   Secretary,   Home  Teaching   Society  for  Blind,   Phila- 
delphia, U.S. A.  * 
Moore,    Mr.    R.    B.,    Institute   for   Blind,    Inverness. 

Morris,   Rev.    W.   E.    H.,   Chaplain,   Henshaw's  Blind    Asylum. 

Morris,  Mrs.,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

Mulder,  Mr.  H.,  Societe  Protectrice  des  Aveugles,  Antwerp. 

Mulholland,   Mr.   T.   J.,   Mission   to  the   Blind,   Belfast. 
.Mullins,  Mr.  H.  E.,   Association  for  the  Blind,   TottenhamCourt 
Road,   London. 

Mullins,  Mrs.,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London. 

Munby,  Mr.  Fredk.  J.,  Secretary,  School  for  the  Blind,  York. 

Munby,  Mrs.,   School  for  the  Blind,   York. 

Murray,  Mr.   O.   G.,  Mem.   of  Board,  Institution  for  Blind,  Not- 
tingham. 

Nanson,    Miss,    "Woodcroft,    Penrith. 

Needham,   Miss,   Workshops  for  the   Blind,   Deansgate,   Manches- 
ter. 

Nelson,  Miss  F.  M.,  Nottingham. 

Nelson,   Mr.    William.    Headmaster,   Roval   Schools   for   the   Deaf, 
Old   Trafford. 

Nelson,  Mrs.,  Matron,  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf.   Old  Trafford. 

Ness,   Mr.   C.   W.,   Mission  to  the  Blind,   20,   St.   James'    Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Ness.   Mrs.,   Mission  to  the  Blind,   20,   St.   James'   Square,   Edin- 
burgh. 

Nicholson,  Miss  F.,  Carleton  House,  Clifton  Road,  Penrith. 

Nimmo   Walker,   Dr.,    Liverpool. 

Xiederhansern,    Air.    H.    V.,    Northern    Counties    Blind    Society, 
North    Shields. 

Norwood,  Mr.    A.    B.,   School   for  the   Blind,    York. 

Nowill,  Counc.  r'    R ■.,  Mem.  of  Com.,  School  for  Blind,  Sheffield. 

Nnttall,    Rev.    W.,    At-herton    Vicarage,    near    Manchester. 

Nuttall,   Miss. 

Oliver,  Miss  K.  J.,  5,  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park.  London,  W. 

Ormond,  Dr.   A.   W.,  37,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London. 

Paton,   Mr.    J.   L..   High   Master,    Grammar   School,    Manchester. 

Paul,  Mr.  J.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 

Pearson.  Mr.   A.   P.,   Royal  Normal  Coll.   for  Blind,   Upper  Nor- 
wood,   London. 

Peden,    Mr.    Andrew.    Royal    Blind    Asylum    and    School,    West 
Craigmillar. 

Peel,   Mr.   Gerald,   Parkfield,   Swinton,   Manchester. 

Peel,   Mr.   Robert,    Parkfield,   Swinton,   Manchester. 

Pennington,    Counc,    254,    Oxford    Road,    C.-on-M.,    Manchester. 

Perkin,  Prof.  W.   H.,   Victoria  University,   Manchester. 

Perry,  Rev.  Geo.,  Workshops  for  Blind,  Oldham. 

Peto,  Miss  E.  L.,  Society  for  the  Blind,  11,  Cross  Street,  Oxford. 

Petty,   Miss  R.   F.,   L.C.C.   Special  Classes  for  Blind,   London. 

Peyer,  Mr.  H.,  Blindenstaldt,  Hamburg. 

Phillips,  Miss  A.   M.,   The  Park,   Prestwich,   Manchester. 

Phillips,   Mr.   W.   B.,   Elmwood,   Princess  Road,    Heaton   Mersev. 

Phillips,    Mrs.,    Elmwood.    Princess   Road,    Heaton    Mersey. 

Pickles,   Miss,   Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind. 
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Pilkington  Turner,  Mr.   H.,   Nidis,   Bramhall,   Cheshire. 

Pirn,  Mrs.,  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cliftonville,  Belfast. 

Pine,   Mr.    H.   AV.   P.,   Secretary   and   Supt.,    Institution   for   the 

Blind,    Nottingham. 
Pinnington,  Miss,  Barclav  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Brighton. 
Pittman,  Miss  E.  W.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 
Plater,   Counc.   J.   J..   Abbotslench,   Sparkhill,   Birmingham. 
Plater,   Mrs.,   Abbotslench,   Sparkhill,   Birmingham. 
Piatt,   Mr.   H.   E.,   Gen.    Institution    for   Blind,   Edgbaston,   Bir- 
mingham. 
Piatt,  Mrs.,  Gen.  Institution  or  Blind,  Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 
Platt-Higgins,     Mr.    F.,    J. P.,    "Woodham     Place,    Horsell,    near 

"Woking. 
Plummer,      Alderman      H..      Vice-Chairman,      Henshaw's      Blind 

Asylum. 
Powna'll,  Mrs.  J.  B..  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Price,   Miss  Gwladys,  592,  Stretford  Road,   Manchester. 
Priestlev,    Mr.    M.,'    Institution    for   the    Blind,    Bradford. 
Priestley,  Mrs.  M.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 
Priestman,  Mr.  F.,  Chairman  of  Com.,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Bradford. 
Priestman,  Mrs.   F.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,   Bradford. 
Principal,    Victoria    Institution    for    the    Blind,    Bombay. 
Prior,  Miss,  United  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Leeds. 
Purnell,  Miss  A.  K.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,   Surrey. 
Purse,    Mr.    Ben.,    3G,    Rigby    Street,    Higher    Broughton,    Man- 
chester. 
Puttrell,   Mr.  J.,   Mem.   of  Com.,  School  for  Blind,   Sheffield. 
Race,    Mrs.,    Cliff    Brow,    Higher    Broughton,    Manchester. 
Radcliffe,  Mr.  Gerald,  Littlethorpe  Manor,  Ripon. 
Ranger,    Dr.    A.    W.    G.,   17,    Fenchurch   Street,    London. 
Rayner,   Mr.   T. 

Rayner,  Miss,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport. 

Redfern,  Mr.   G.,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford. 
Redford,   Mrs.    W.,   Mem.   of   Board    of   Management,    Henshaw's 

Blind  Asylum. 
Reiss,    Mr.    H.,    AVithington    Hall,    Chelford. 
Renshaw,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 
Renold,  Mr.  Hans,  3,  Brook  Street.   Manchester. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Director  of  Higher  Education,  Manchester. 
Rigg,  Miss,   Motley  Bank,   Bowdon. 

Ritchie,   Mr.   J.   M.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 
Ritchie,   Mrs.   J.   M.,   79,   Humphrey   Street,   Old   Trafford. 
Ritchie,  Miss,  41,   Comely  Bank   Avenue,   Edinburgh. 
Roberts,  Mr.  J.,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 
Robertshaw,    Mr.    J.,    Ebor   Villa,    Broughton    Park,    Manchester. 
Robertson,   Mr.   W.,   School   for   the   Blind.    Benwell   Dene,   New- 

castle-on-Tyne. 
Robinson,   Mr.   T.5   J. P.,    Stretford   Education   Committee. 
Roby,    Mr.    A.    G.,    High   Bank,    Didsbury. 
Roe,  Mr.,  46,  King  Street  South,  Rochdale. 
Roebuck,  Miss   M.,   Henshaw's   Blind   Asylum,    Old   Trafford. 
Roles,   Mr.   J.,   21,   Hope  Road,   Sale. 

Rooke,    Mr.    G.,    J. P.,    Mem.    of    Board    of    Management,    Hen- 
shaw's  Blind   Asylum. 
Rothwell,  Miss,  355.  Chorley  Old  Road,   Bolton. 
Rowley,    Mr.    C,    Handforth,    Cheshire. 
Rowntree,  Rey.  Canon,  Stretford  Education  Committee. 
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Royle,  Alderman  J.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Management, 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford. 

Ruddin,   Counc.,   141,  Cheetham   Hill  Road,   Manchester. 

Rudman,    Alderman,    Farleigh,    Old  Trafford. 

Russell,  Miss  Agnes,  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West 
Craigmillar. 

Ryan,    Rev.   R.    M.,    Dublin. 

Salford,   His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  (Alderman   Frankenburg) 

Salford,   The  Mayoress  of  (Mrs.   Frankenburg) 

Schneider,  Miss,  Eagley,  Bolton. 

Schofield,    Alderman,    J. P.,    Waterhead,   Oldham. 

Schroeder,  Mr.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 

Scott,  Mr.  C.  H.,  J. P., Mem.  of  Board  of  Management,  Hen- 
shaw's Blind  Asylum. 

Scott,    Miss    E.    R.,    "Weekly    Summary,"    Shere,    Surrey. 

Seabrook,   Miss,   Lower  Growell's  Road,   Harpenden,   Herts. 

Self,  Miss,  Institution  for  Blind,  North  Hill,  Plymouth. 

Selfe,  Lieut. -Col.,  Association  for  Blind,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London. 

Senior,    Mr.    C.    H.,    Stretford    Education    Committee. 

Serjeant,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Mem.  Board  of  Management,  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum. 

Shann,   Sir  T.   T.,  Chairman,   Manchester  Education   Committee. 

Shinnerton,  Rev.  J.,  Newport  and  Mon.  Blind  Aid  Society. 

Siddal,  Mr.  A.,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  Blind,  Rochdale. 

Simmons,  Miss,  St.  Andrew's  Vicarage,  Ramsbottom. 

Sinclair,    Miss    Eva,    Henshaw's    Blind    Asylum,    Old    Trafford. 

Sinclair,  Miss  Gladys,  Workshops  for  Blind,  Deansgate,  Manches- 
ter. 

Sizeranne,   Mons.   de  la,   31,   Avenue  Breteuil,   Paris. 

Skinner,   Counc,  1,  Church  Lane,   Harpurhey. 

Smale,  Miss  C,  Field  Bank,  Fallowfield. 

Smith,  Miss,   Holmwood,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Snowball,   Miss   A.,   Barclay   Homes   for   Blind,    Brighton. 

Souter,   Mr.   H.   C,   Institution   for   Blind,   Exeter. 

Spencer,   Mr.   C.   H.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 

Stainsby,  Mr.  Hy.,  Secretary  and  Supt.,  Gen.  Institution  for 
Blind,   Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 

Stainsby,  Mrs.,  Gen.  Institution  for  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham. 

Stenhouse,  Dr.  J.  W.,  medical  officer,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
Old  Trafford. 

Stenhouse,    Mrs.,    Henshaw's   Blind    Asylum,    Old    Trafford. 

Stephens,  Sir  W.,  The  Laurels,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Pendleton. 

Stevens,   Mr.   S.   E.,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Old  Trafford. 

Stevenson,   Mr.   W.,   Workshops  for  the  Blind,   Accrington. 

Stothard,   Mr.   H.,   Stretford   Education   Committee. 

Stone,  Mr.  Wm.,  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craig- 
millar. 

Stott,  Mr.   Geo.,   Royal  Blind   Asylum  and   School,   Edinburgh. 

Taylor,   Mr.  E.,   Catholic  Institution  for  the  Blind,   Liverpool. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Supt.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Tajdor,  Rev.  A.,  Secretary,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
London. 

Taylor,   Mr.   H.  M.,  The  Yews,  Cambridge. 

Taylor,   Miss,   The  Yews,   Cambridge. 
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Taylor,  Miss  B.,  Danekeld,  Sylvan  Road.  Upper  Norwood,  Lon- 
don. 

Taylor,  Mr.    T.,   22,   Birch   Grove,   Rnsliolme. 

Taylor,   Mrs.    T.,   22,    Birch   Grove.    Rusholme. 

Taylor.    Mr.   Medland,   Stanford,   Rusholme. 

Tate.  Mr.  W.  H.,  Mem.  of  Com..  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brad- 
ford. 

Tattersall.    Dr..    Salford    Education    Committee. 

Ta\dor,  Rev.  A.  W.,  St.  Oswald's  Rectory,  Collyhurst,  Manches- 
ter. 

Taylor,   Rev.   J.,   83.   New  Lane,   Patricroft,   Manchester. 

Tansey.  Rev.   A.,  Whiteley  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

Tasker,  Miss  C...  School  for  the  Blind.  Leatherhead. 

Thomson,  Miss,  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craig- 
millar,   Edinburgh. 

Tivey,   Mr.    Chas..    Henshaw's   Blind    Asylum,    Old   Trafford. 

Thorpe,   Mr.   W.,   Stretford  Education  Committee. 

Tout,  Prof..   Victoria  University,   Manchester. 

Tucker.  Miss  Laura  M..  School  for  Blind,  Gower  Street.  Oldham. 

Tucker.   Mr.    W.,    Henshaw's   Blind   Asylum,   Old   Trafford. 

Urwick,  Miss  H.  M.,  Chestnut  Lodge.  Cannon  Place,  Hampstead, 
London. 

Valentine,  Mr.   H.  W.   Wolseley,   Queen's  Drive,   Heaton  Mersey. 

Valentine.    Mrs..    Wolseley,    Queen's    Drive.    Heaton    Mersey. 

Varty  Smith.   Miss  A..   Nandana,   Penrith. 

Vavasour  Lister,  J.  C.  Asylum  for  Blind.  Merrion,  co.  Dublin. 

Vickers.  Mr.  C.  IT.  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Notting- 
ham. 

Vogel,   Mr..    Hamhurg. 

Wade-Deacon,  Mr.,  Chairman,  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street.    Liverpool. 

Wagg.  Mr.  H.,  Barclay  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Brighton. 

Walden,   Mr.   H.   G.,   School  for  the  Blind.    Leatherhead.   Surrey. 

Walker.   Miss.   Blind   Institute.    Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Wallace.  Miss.  Matron,  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cliftonville,  Belfast. 

Warburton,  Miss  E. 

Warner.   Counc,   Mem.   of  Com..   Institute   tor   Blind,    Bradford. 

AVarren.  Mr.  J.  C  Mem.  of  Com..  Midland  Institution  for  Blind, 
Nottingham. 

Warrilow,   Mr.    H.   C,   51,   Banhury  Road,    Oxford. 

Warrilow,   Mrs.   H.   C.   51,   Banbury   Road.   Oxford. 

Waters.  Mr.  G..  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. 

Watson,   Dr..   30,   Chapel  Street,   Salford. 

Watson,  Mr.  E.j  Kirkley,  Storton  Road.  Liverpool. 

Waterhouse.    Mr.    J.    D.,    Blind   Institute.    Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Wayne,  Mr.  A..  98,  Westminster  Road.  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham. 

Wayne,  Mrs.,  98,  Westminster  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

Wayne,  Mr.  H.,  98,  Westminster  Road,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham. 

Webb.    Mr.    H.,    Brentwood.    Bury. 

Welldon.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  The  Deanery,  Higher  Broughton. 

White,   Miss  E.,   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

Whitefield.    Miss    A.,    131.    Broughton    Lane.    Manchester. 

Whiteside.   Mr.   J..   Education   Committee.   Stretford. 

Wigley,  Counc,  Deputy  Chairman,  Education  Committee. 
Stretford. 

Wilkins,   Miss  B.,   25,   Wellington  Road,   Brighton. 
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Wilkinson,  Mr.  F.,  Director  of  Education,  Nelson  Square, 
Bolton. 

Williams,    Mr.    J.,   Education  Committee,    Stretford. 

Williams,   Miss,   Fulvvood   Homes  for  the  Blind,   Preston. 

Williamson,  Mr.   T.   H.,   57  and  59,   West  Street,   Sheffield. 

Willis,  Mr.  M.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  London. 

Wilson,  Mrs.,  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,    London. 

Wilson,   Miss,   School  for   the   Blind. 

Wood,  Mr.  G.  H.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liver- 
pool. 

Wortlov,   Mr.   J.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield. 

Wright,  Mrs.   A.,  The  Mount,   Bacup. 

Wright,  Miss  E.,  Northgate,  Wakefield. 

Wright,  Miss  J.,  Manchester. 

Wright,  Miss  L.,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts. 

Wright,   Prof.,   Victoria  University,   Manchester. 

Wyatt,   Mr.  C.  H.,  Education  Offices,   Deansgate,   Manchester. 

Yates,  Mr.  W.,  Brooklyn,  Heywood. 

Yoshimoto,  Mr.  Tadasu,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Young,  Mrs.,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Bbdlondeb, 
Portmadoc. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE. 


1.  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  without  a 
card  of  invitation  with  his  or  her  name  written  upon  it,  or  other 
evidence  of  having  been  invited.  All  cards  will  be  numbered  and 
untransferable. 

2.  That  the  selected  compilers  of  Papers  be  limited  to  20 
minutes. 

3.  That  each  Paper  as  soon  as  read  be  followed  by  a  discussion, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  discussion  be  determined  by  the  Chair- 
men of  the  respective  sessions. 

4.  That  any  Member  of  the  Conference  desirous  of  speaking 
on  any  subject  in  a  session,  shall  send,  during  the  meeting,  his 
card,  giving  his  description  or  connection  with  the  cause  of  the 
Blind,  to  the  Chairman,  and  await  his  call. 

5.  That  speakers  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  but  that  this  period 
may  be  reduced  or  extended  in  special  cases,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman. 

6.  That  all  questions  in  regard  to  limiting  or  extending  the 
length  of  the  speeches,  and  the  selection  of  speakers  whose  cards 
have  been  sent  up,  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

7.  That  speakers  shall  address  the  Chairman,  and  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

8.  That  no  Member  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  in  the  same 
discussion  except  to  a  point  of  explanation. 

9.  That  no  formal  resolution  be  moved  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Conference  except  by  consent  of,  and  by  arrangement  with,  the 
General  Committee. 

10.  That  the  official  language  of  the  Conference  be  English. 

Note. — The  Hon.  General  Secretary's  bell  will  give  warning 
two  minutes  before  the  allotted  time  for  papers  or  speeches,  and 
will  sound  again  at  its  expiration. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  CONFERENCE. 


FRIDAY,    JULY    24th. 

Opening  of  Conference  Exhibition  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
Manchester  at  12  noon. 

SUNDAY,   JULY    26th. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins,  of  Lytham  (who  is  Blind),  will 
preach  at  the  Manchester  Cathedral,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  pulpits  of  other  places  of  worship  to  be  occupied  by 
Blind  Preachers  on  this  day. 

There  will  be  a  Festival  Dedication  Service  in  St.  Thomas' 
Church  (Chapel  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Royal  Schools 
for  the  Deaf),  Old  Trafford,  at  6-30  p.m. 

Preacher — Rev.  W.  E.  Harston  Morris,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  and  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis — Gadsby  in  C. 

Anthem — "Lord,  Thou  art  God"  (Stainer). 

Organist — Mr.  Isaac  Davidson,  Mus.  Bac,  &c,  Senior  Music 
Master  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  ;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  St. 
Thomas'  Church. 

MONDAY,   JULY    27th. 

First  Session  of  Conference,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

"  God  save  the  King." 

Prayer. 

Opening  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

Reports  of  "Conference"  and  "National  Employment  of  the 
Blind  "  Committees. 

"  The  Housing  of  the  Blind."  Miss  I.  M.  Heywood,  Founder 
and  Hon.  Sec.  of  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

Openers  of  Discussion. — Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Moon,  Philadelphia. 

6-30  p.m. — Dinner  to  the  Delegates,  given  by  the  Board  of 
Management  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford,  kindly  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

8  p.m. — Kinderspiel  "Old  Father  Time,"  by  the  Pupils  of 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Asylum,  Old 
Trafford. 
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TUESDAY,   JULY    28th. 

Second  Session  of  Conference,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Chairman — The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Aid.  Holt) 

"  Technical  Education  and  Employment"  of  the  Blind  in  the- 
United  States."  Mr.  E.  Green,  Supt.  of  Missouri  School  for 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Opener  of  Discussion.- — Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Supt.  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Note. — Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Hayesleigh  School  for  Blind 
Boys,  Old  Trafford,  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  146,  Deansgate,  will  be  open  to  Visitors  from  10-12  a.m. 
and  2-4  p.m.  on  the  above  two  days;  also  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum 
on  Monday,  from  5-30  to  6-30  p.m. 

"  Commercial  Training  of  the  Blind  in  Canada."  Dr.  Fraser, 
Supt.  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  N.S. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Sec.  and  Supt. 
General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Third  Session  of  Conference,  2  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m. 
Chairman — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
"  Pensions  for  the  Blind."     Miss  E.  Massey. 
Opener  of  Discussion. — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Sec.  of  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind. 

8  p.m. — Reception  in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Right  Hon.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  the  City  of  Manchester. 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY    29th. 
Fourth  Session  of  Conference,  II  a.m.  to  1-30  p.m. 
In  the  "  Gordon  Hall,"  Blackburne  Place,  Liverpool. 
(Train  from  Central  Station,  Manchester,  at  9-30  a.m.) 
Chairman — The  Right  Hon.   The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool. 

"  Recreations  for  the  Blind."  Mr.  W.  Littlewood,  Head  Mas- 
ter of  Wavertree  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Vice-Principal  of 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

The  Afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the  various  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  in  Liverpool. 

8  p.m. — Reception  by  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress   in  the  Town   Hall,   Liverpool. 

THURSDAY,   JULY    3Cth. 

Fifth  Session  of  Conference,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Chairman — Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 

"  The  Blind  of  France."  Mdlle.  Jacqueline  Chevenins 
L'Institution  Valentin  Hauy. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Principal  of 
Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind. 
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"  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Blind  of  Japan."     Mr 
Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Rev.  Arthur  Taylor,  M.A.,  Sec. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London. 

Sixth  Session  of  Conference,  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Chairman — Vice-Chancellor    Hopkinson,    Manchester    University. 

"  Psychology  of  Blindness,  and  Care  of  Blind  Infants.-'  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

< i/iener  oj  Discussion. — Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

4-30  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  His  Worship  The  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Salford,  in  Peel  Park. 

6-30  p.m. — Cruise  down  Ship  Canal. 

FRIDAY,   JULY    31st, 
Seventh  Session  of  Conference,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Chairman — His  Worship  The  Mayor  op  Salford. 

•  Music  for  the  Blind."     Mr.  H.  E.  Platt,  Teacher  of  Music 
at  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Mr.  E.  Watson,  A.R.C.O..  Liverpool. 
Eighth  Session  of  Conference,  2  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m. 

Chairman — The  Right  Rev.   Bishop  Welldon   (Dean   of 
Manchester). 

"  The  Blind  of  Ireland  and  How  Their  Condition  may  be 
Improved."    Mr.  Mulholland,  Mission  to  Outdoor  Blind.  Belfast. 

Opener  of  Discussion. — Mr.  Geo.  Dickie,  Ulster  Institution  for 
-the  Blind,  Belfast. 

Friday  Evening  is  left  open,  so  that  Members  of  Conference 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Belle  Vue,  to  which  they  are 
kindly  invited  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Jennison,  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

SATURDAY,    AUGUST    1st. 

Ninth  Session  of  Conference,  10  a.m. 

Chairman — Alderman    J.    Royle,    J. P.,    Chairman    of    Board    of 
Management,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

A  Series  of  Short  Papers  will  be  read  on  the  Subjects  considered 
at  last  Conference. 

Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Northern  and  other  Unions 
established  since  last  Conference,  including  "  The  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,"  and  "  Superintendents'  Association," 
"  Co-ordination  of  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind." 

Election  of  Committees. 

Closing  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

Benediction — Rev.  X.  F.  McXeile. 
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REGULATIONS,  &c, 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  TO   BE   HELD  IN  ICONNECTION 
WITH   THE   CONFERENCE. 


1.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  9-30  p.m.  from 
Friday,  24th  July,  to  Monday,  3rd  August,  Sundays  excepted. 

2.  The  charge  for  admission  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  3d.  each, 
but  it  will  be  free  to  Members  of  the  Conference  on  showing  their 
cards  of  invitation. 

3.  The  goods  for  Exhibition  will  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  Goods  made  by  the  Blind  only. 

(6)  Machines  and  Apparatus  made  exclusively  for  the  use 

of  the  Blind, 
(c)  Other  Machines  and  Apparatus  which  may  be  used  bv 

the  Blind. 
All  articles  in  Class  (or)  must  be  bona  fide  work  of  the 

Blind,  or  if  otherwise,  the  amount  of  sighted  labour 

must  be  specially  stated. 

4.  Limited  space,  free  of  cost,  will  be  reserved  for  Exhibits 
under  Classes  (a)  and  (b).  A  charge  will  be  made  for  Exhibits 
under  Class  (c). 

5.  A  list  of  Exhibits  proposed  to  be  sent  must  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Hy.  Illingworth,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  or  before  29th  June. 

6.  All  Articles  for  Exhibition  must  have  attached  to  them  an 
official  label,  application  for  which,  stating  the  number  of  labels 
required,  must  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  Hy.  Illingworth. 

7.  All  Exhibits  must  be  sent  carriage  paid,  and  will  be  re- 
turned carriage  forward,  at  the  risk  of  the  Exhibitors  both  ways, 
and  each  package  must  bear  the  official  label  of  the  Exhibition. 

8.  All  Exhibits  must  be  received  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
22nd  July. 

9.  Every  care  will  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Exhibits,  but 
the  Committee  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  thereto  while  in  their  possession. 

10.  Articles  may  be  for  sale  if  desired,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
exhibited  under  Class  (a)  the  Committee  will  arrange  for  the 
supervision  of  the  sale,  but  for  those  under  Classes  (b)  and  (c)  the 
Exhibitors  must  provide  their  own  representatives. 

Nothing  must  be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
on  Monday  Evening,  August  3rd. 

Representatives  need  not  be  sent  unless  exhibits  are  for 
sale. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  goods 
are  sent  for  Exhibition  purposes  only. 


PRIZES   FOR   EXHIBITS.— A   sum  of  £60  has  been  allowed  by  the 
General  Conference  Committee  for  this  purpose. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  COMPETITIONS. 


1.  There  will  be  two  classes  of  competitors:  — 

1.  Totally  blind. 

2.  Partially  sighted. 

2.  These  classes  will  be  judged  independently,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  prize  money  (£60)  allocated  to  Class  1. 

3.  Competitors    are    invited   to    send    in    work    in   any    of   the 
following  sections  :  — 


SENIOR. 


JUNIOR. 

1.  NEEDLEWORK. 

(a)  Sewing. 

(b)  Hand  Knitting. 

(c)  Crochet. 

2.  BENT  IRON  WORK. 

3.  MUSIC  COMPOSITION. 

4.  CHAIR  SEATING. 

(a)  Cane  Seating. 

(b)  Willow  Seating. 

(c)  Rush  Seating. 

5.  WOODAVORK. 

6.  BASKET  MAKING. 

(a)  Willow. 

(b)  Pulp    Cane    and    Straw 

Work. 

7.  KINDERGARTEN. 

(or)  Beadwork. 

(b)  Canework. 

(c)  Knitting. 

(rf)  Clav  Modelling. 


The   Junior   sections   are   open  to   children   under   16  years   of 
age,  except  Junior  7,  which  is  open  to  children  under  10  only. 

In  Section  4  Frames  only  are  to  be  sent. 

In  Section  5  no  Templates  are  to  be  used. 

The  judges  will  be  experts  in  the  work  of  each  Section,   and 
their  decisions  will  be  final. 

Instructions  for  sending  in  exhibits  will  be  found  on  entry  form, 
and  these  must  be  carefully  complied  with. 


1. 

AS  JUNIOR. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

3>                        J  J 

t . 

MAT  MAKING. 

(«)  Cocoa. 

(b)  Wool. 

8. 

BRUSH  MAKING. 

(a)   Pan  Work. 

(b)  Drawn,  Household,  &c. 

(c)  Toilet  and  Fancy. 

9. 

MACHINE  KNITTING. 

0. 

TAPESTRY    &    SWEDISH 
WEAVING. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

1.  If  Exhibits  be  for  Sale,  prices  must  be  attached  in  plain 
^figures. 

2.  Each  Parcel  or  Case  of  Exhibits  must  contain  two  clearly 
written  lists  of  articles  enclosed,  one  of  which  should  be  securely 
gummed  on  the  inside  of  the  package,  with  prices  if  for  sale. 

3.  Each  Article  must  have  attached  to  it  the  little  label  which 
will  be  supplied  for  the  purpose,  having  particulars  as  set  forth 
thereon,  also  two  well  addressed  labels  for  returning  package  to 
Exhibitor. 

All  goods  should  be  sent  in  a  box  or  basket  and  not  merely  in 
paper. 


INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION. 

n   No.   16  contained  all   articles  made  by  the   Blind   over  16 
years  of  age,  exhibited  both  by  Institutions  and  Private 
Individuals. 
Hoom  No.  7  contained:  — 

(1)  School  Exhibits,  i.e.    articles  made  by  the  Blind  under 

the  age  of  16  years. 

(2)  Apparatus  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Blind. 

(3)  Apparatus  which  might  be  used  by  the  Blind. 

In  lioom  No.  9  Blind  men  and  women  were  at  work  in  various 
typical  industries,  e.g.,  Basket  Making,  Mat  Making 
(plain  and  ornamental),  Drawn  Brushwork,  Ship  Fender 
Making,  Stereotyping  (for  Embossed  Printing),  Hand 
Loom  Weaving.  Bootmaking  and  Repairing,  Woodwork, 
Crochet,  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting,  Hand  and 
Machine  Sewing. 


LIST  OF  EXHIBITS  IN  CLASS  A. 
i,e.f  Work  Done  by  the  Blind. 

Bangor,  N.  Wales  Hovn  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. — 
Rug  Making — Woollen  and  Smyrna  Work  ;  Mats — Door 
and  Brush  Mats;  Baskets — Linen,  Shop,  and  Butter; 
Wooden  Spoons;  Knitted  C4oods — Socks,  Gloves,  Stock- 
ings (Welsh  Yarn)..  Baby's  Jacket,  Petticoat.  Knee  Caps, 
Crochet-work  Shawl. 

Belfast.  Workshops  for  the  Industrious  Blind.— Baskets, 
including  Laundry  and  Travellers'  Hampers,  Packing 
Skips,  Waste  Paper,  Soiled  Linen,  Dog  Baskets,  &c. ; 
Chairs,  Bamboo  Tables,  Hair  Mattresses,  Brushes,  Eire- 
wood,  Mats,  cvc. 

Birmingham.  General  Inst,  for  the  Blind.  Edgbaston. — 
Brushes — Shoe,  Fancy,  Hat,  Cloth,  Bath,  Water,  Dandy, 
Nail,  Scrub,  Wire,  Foundry,  &c.  ;  Baskets — Breakfast 
Tray,  Letter,  Waste  Paper,  Portmanteau,  &c.  ;  Chair 
Seating — Rush  Seat;  Mats — Cocoa  Plain,  Cocoa  Inser- 
tion, Wool  Border,  &c.  ;  Machine  Knitting— Vests,  Petti- 
coats, Fancy  Jersey,  Cycle  Hose,  &c. ;  Boots — Riveted 
and  Hand-sewn  Specimens;  Carpentry — Walnut  Music 
Cabinet. 

Bradford  Incorporated  Institution  for  fir  Blind. — Baskets — 
Picnic,  Cycling.  Waste  Paper.  Linen.  Hampers.  Umbrella, 
Dog,  &e.  :  Brushes — Health,  Scrub,  Dabbing,  Stove,  &c. ; 
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Brooms — Weed,  Fan,  Mill,  &c. ;  Sewing  and  Knitting — 
Shetland  Shawl,  Pyrenees  Shawl,  Opera  Hood,  Baby's, 
Socks,  Baby's  Jacket,  Jersey,  Baby's  Eider  Jacket, 
Fascinator,  Motor  Front,  Slippers,  Nightdress  Case, 
Comb  Bag,  Wool  Motor  Scarf,  Chair  Frames,  &c. 

Bradford.  Council  School  for  the  Blind. — Woodwork — 
Medicine  Chest,  Book  Case,  Plant  Stand,  Tea  Tray,  Doll's 
Bed,  &c. ;  Chairwork — Small  Oblong,  Large  Square.. 
Oval,  and  Circular  Frames  worked  in  String  and  Cane; 
Knitting — Shawls,  Scarfs,  Cosies,  Singlets,  Bedroom 
Slippers,  &c;  Sewing — Doll's  Complete  Sleeping  Outfit ; 
Kindergarten — Set  of  Dinner  Mats,  Rococo  Work,  Ser- 
viette Rings,  Case  of  Clay  Models,  Paper  Weaving,  and 
Beadwork ;  Specimen  Frames  of  Mats,  Paper  Mats, 
Kindergarten  Sewing  Samples;  Case  containing  speci- 
mens of  Cooking. 

Brighton.  Barclay  Home  for  the  Blind.— Needlework  and 
Knitting,  including  Child's  Pinafore,  Petticoats, 
Hemmed  Handkerchiefs,  Knitted  Vests,  Shawls,  Lace, 
Baby's  Boots;  Canvas  Work,  including  Handkerchief 
Case  and  Pin  Cushion ;  Kindergarten  Work,  including 
Beadwork  and  Curtain  Holders. 

Bristol.  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind. — Baskets,  Ham- 
pers, Bottle  Cases,  Coal  and  Fancy  Baskets,  Rush  Seat- 
ing, Bootmaking,  Mats,  Brushes,  and  Brooms  ;  Knitting, 
including  Dolls,  Socks,  Blouse,  Gaiters,  Shawls  and 
Stockings,  Slippers ;  Bent  Iron  Work  ;  Kindergarten — 
Pin  Cushions,  Toy  Baskets,  and  Beadwork. 

Cambridge.  Little  Down-ham  Lodge,  near  Ely. — Canework, 
Handbag,  Knitted  Wool  Shawl,  Knitted  Cotton  d'Oyley. 

Cardiff.  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Needlework,  including 
Gloves,  Slippers,  Socks;  Basketwork,  including  Coal  and 
Dog  Baskets,  Dog  Kennel,  Wicker  Chair;  Mats. 

Dublin.  Sisters  of  Charity.  Merrion. — Crochet — Lace  Col- 
larette, and  Quilt ;  Knitting — Shawls,  Motor  Veil,. 
Gloves,  Slippers,  Doll,   Bicycle  Stockings,  &c. 

Edinburgh.  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  W.  Craigmillar. 
— A  Large  Selection  of  Books  in  Braille  Type;  Hand 
Knitting — Silk  Shawl,  Lace,  Bed  Jacket,  Counterpane 
and  Valance,  Stockings,  Socks,  Silk  Socks,  Petticoat,. 
&c;  Music  Composition;  Bent  Iron  Work;  Wool  Mat; 
Crochet — Egg  Cosies,  Bedroom  Slippers,  Pyrenees- 
Shawl. 

Exeter.  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Wood- 
work, Class  Specimens,  Chair  Caning,  Class  Work ; 
Machine  and  Hand  Knitting. 

Kirkcaldy.  Fife  and  Kinross  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind. 
— Hand  Knitting  Specimens,  Knitted  Jersey,  Rug; 
Making,  Wool  and  Chenille  Rugs ;  Basketwork — Linen 
Basket. 

Leatherhead.  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. — Musical  Com- 
position— Setting  to  "  Jubilate,"  Vesper  Hymn,  Hymn 
Tune;  Crochet — Shawl,  Pin  Cushion,  Fascinator,  &c. ; 
Sewing  (Machine  and  Hand) — Child's  Frock  and  Dress, 
Nightgown,  Camisole,  &c. ;  Knitting — Shell  Lace,  Dressed 
Doll,  Gloves,  Vest,  Stockings,  Chair  Caning;  Brushes — 
Clothes,  Hat,  Shoe,  Stove,  &c. ;  Kneeler,  Reversible, 
Wool  Slip,  Coir  Yarn,  Chain  and  Wool  Mats;  Baskets,  &c 
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Leeds.  School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk. — Specimens  of 
Cane  Weaving,  Chair  Caning,  Willow  Baskets,  Wool 
Work,  Maps,  Dolls,  Canvas  Work,  Typewriting,  Mat 
Weaving,  Paper  Folding,  Beadwork,  and  Clay  Modelling. 

Liverpool.  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Hardman  Street. — 
Baskets — Cycling,  Flower,  Grocery,  Dog,  Work,  ivc.  ; 
Mats — Straight  Cut,  Plain  Brush,  Diamond  Centre,  Red 
Border,  Kneeling  Pad,  &c. ;  Needlework  and  Knitting — 
Stockings,  Gloves,  Crochet  Lace,  Boa,  d'Oyleys;  Boot 
Making  and  Repairiug,  Rush  Seating. 

Liverpool.  Roman  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Brunswick  Road. 
— Knitted  Goods — Ties,  Petticoat,  Shawl,  Gloves, 
Dressed  Doll,  Fancy  Wool  Knitting;  Crochet  Work — 
Lace,  Dressed  Doll,  Boa  ;  Machine  Knit  Jersey ;  Needle- 
work— Pinafore,  &c. ;  Cane  Work — Wicker  Chair,  Flower 
Basket,   Chair   Caning. 

Liverpool.  School  foi  the  Blind.  Wavertree. — Knitting — 
Petticoat,  Doll,  Shawl,  Pair  of  Gloves,  Muff  and  Head- 
wrap  ;  Sewing — Overall,  Apron,  and  Frock ;  Bent  Iron — 
Fire  Screen,  Matchbox  Holder,  and  Letter  Rack;  Wood- 
work— Knife  and  Soap  Boxes,  Towel  Roller,  Pen  Stand, 
Book  Stand,  and  Wall  Bracket. 

London.  L.C.G.  Elm  Cowrt  School  for  the  Blind.  IT.  Nor- 
wood,  S.E. — Hand  and  Machine  Knitted  Goods,  includ- 
ing Stockings,  Socks,  Slippers,  Vests,  Gloves,  Cycling 
Stockings,  and  Boot  Bag;  Cane  Weaving,  including  Pot, 
Hand,  Waste  Paper,  and  Work  Baskets,  Mats,  &c.  ;  Chair 
Seating;  Needlework,  including  Pinafores,  Petticoats, 
&c. ;  Canvas  Work,  Fine  and  Coarse ;  Typewriting — 
Specimens. 

London.  L.C.C.  Linden  Lodge  School  for  the  Blind. — A  large 
Selection  of  Baskets,  Wood  Work,  Chair  Seating,  and 
Stool  Seats. 

London.  Swiss  Cottage,  Upper  Avenue  Rood.  X.W. — Knit- 
ted Goods,  including  Gaiters  and  Baby's  Boots;  Crochet 
Fascinator  and  Baby's  Jacket  ;  Music  Composition. 

London.  NdtioncH  Lending  Library,  132,  Queen's  Road, 
Bayswater. — Selection  of  Books  in  Braille  type. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. — Braille  Writing; 
Binding ;  Polished  Woodwork ;  Knitting ;  Woollen 
Goods — Mats,  d'Oyleys,  Baby's  Petticoat,  Boy's  Jersey, 
Motor  Scarf,  Baby's  Socks,  &c. ;  Brooms,  Yard  Brushes, 
Hand  Whisks,   cvc. 

Manchester.  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Tra fiord. — (1) 
Senior  Dept.  Needlework — Slippers,  Shawls,  Vests, 
Jackets,  d'Oyleys,  Curtain  Loops,  Machine-knitted 
Socks,  Under  Garments,  Stockings,  cvc.  ;  Baskets — Potato 
Skips,  Linen,  Picnic,  Waste  Paper,  Laundry  and 
Grocers',  also  Chairs,  Plant  Stands,  &c.  ;  Mats — Chain, 
Brush,  and  Wool  Bordered  ;  Swedish  Hand  Loom  Weav- 
ing— Dusters,  Glass  Cloths,  Bath  Blankets,  Casement 
Curtains,  Dress  Materials  (Cotton),  &c. ;  Bedding — Hair 
Mattress,  Bolsters  and  Pillows ;  Chair  Seating ;  Music 
Composition ;  Specimen  of  Boot  Making.  (2)  Junior 
Dept.  Knitting  (Hand) — Slippers,  Vests,  Bonnets, 
Scarves,  Kettle  Holders,  Jerseys,  String  Bags,  Clouds, 
Dish    Cloths,    Petticoats,    &c.  ;    Crochet — Lace    for    Tray 
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Cloth,  Fascinators,  Tidies,  Dressed  Dolls,  Nightingales, 
«fec;  Sewing — Dolls'  Bed  Clothes,  Pillow  Slips,  Hemmed 
Dusters,  &c. ;  Bent  Ironwork — Stands  for  Flower  "Vases, 
Fire  Screen,  Doll's  Bedstead;  Chair  Caning;  Chip  Carv- 
ing and  Pulp  Cane  Work;  Kindergarten — Cross  Stitch, 
Cane  Work,  Bead  Work,  Bamboo  Curtains,  Weaving, 
Plaiting,  Block  Parquetry,  Straw  Tying,  &c. ;  Wood- 
work— Several  Models,  including  Fern  Basket,  Paper 
Rack,  Match-Box  Stand,  Pen  Tray,  Draught  Board, 
Ladder,  Toy  Stool,  Table,  &c.  ;  Music  Composition ; 
Baskets — Tables,  Flower  Stands,  and  Small  Baskets. 

Newcastle.  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  BenweU  Dene. — 
Specimens  of  Seed  Bead  Work. 

Nottingham.  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Needle- 
work, including  Silk  Shawl,  &c.  ;  Swedish  Hand-loom 
Weaving — Dusters,  Aprons,  Dress  Materials,  Lustrine, 
Serge,  Tweed,  &c. ;  Machine  Knitting — Ladies'  and 
Gents'  Fine  Hosiery,  Gents'  Winter  and  Fancy  Topped 
Cycle  Hose  ;  Woodwork — including  Exercises  in  Planing, 
Gauging,  Chiselling,  &c,  Brackets,  Trays,  Racks,  Knife 
Box,  Book  Shelves,  &c. ;  Brushes — Brooms  and  House- 
hold Brushes,  Fancy,  Picture,  Hearth;  Machine  Brushes, 
&c.  ;  Laundry  and  Travellers'  Hampers,  Lace  Factory 
Baskets,  Fancy  and  Flower  Baskets,  AVicker  and  Rush 
Chairs,  &c.  ;  Checked,  Striped,  and  Plain  Mattings,  Wool 
Rug,  Figured  Border  Mats,  Yarn  and  Chain  Mats; 
Specimens  of  Typewriting,  Duplicating,  &c. 

Oldham.  Blind  Women's  Industries,  Werneth  Hall. — 
Crochet  Fascinator,  Knitted  Bodice,  Wool  Rug,  Cloth 
Rug,  Stockings,  Socks,  Twine  Bag. 

Sheffield  School  for  the  Blind,  Broomhill. — Kindergarten, 
including  Boot  Lacing,  Bead  Work,  Plaiting,  Chair 
Models,  and  Knitting ;  Cane,  Basket,  and  Mat  Work ; 
Typewriting ;  Machine  and  Hand  Knitting ;  Netting ; 
Printing;  Photos  of  School  Building  and  Games;  Dr. 
Snell's  Chart. 

IV.  Shields.  Northern  Counties  Blind  Society. — Six  Volumes 
in  Moon  and  Braille,  Two  Chairs,  One  Settee,  Mat. 

Swansea  and  S.  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Machine 
Knitting — Jerseys,  Socks,  Stockings,  Tea  Cosy,  Petti- 
coats with  Bodices,  Vests,  Motor  Scarf,  Ties,  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  ;  Hand  Knitting — Petticoat,  Shawl,  Lace,  Vests ; 
Sewing — Pinafore,  Bag. 
U.S.A.,  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York. — Brooms,  Lace, 

Hat  Frame,  and  Beadwork. 
U.S.A.,    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Boston. — Specimens    of 

Weaving. 
Wakefield.  Outdoor  Workshojjs  for  the  Blind. — Baskets — 
Portmanteaus,  Laundry,  Hamper,  Dress,  Waste  Paper, 
Soiled  Linen,  and  Fancy  Baskets,  Cane  Chair  Seating; 
Bags — Pulp  Cane,  Net,  Net  Satchels  with  Cane  Handles ; 
Knitting — Motor  Gloves,  Hand-knitted  Stockings,  Shawls, 
Bedroom  Slippers,  Wool  Rugs. 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's  Manor  House. — Basket 
Work,  including  Tables,  Garden  Seats,  Hampers,  Wheel 
Guards,  Fire  Screens,  and  various  Baskets;  Mats, 
Brushes,  Broom;  Needlework,  including  d'Oyleys,  Stock- 
ings, Tea  Cosy,  Dolls,  Table  Mats,  and  Lace  Pin 
Cushions. 
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John  Allcock,  Liverpool  Street,  Salford — Music  Composition. 

Emma  Bailey,  Church  Green,  Wellington,  Somerset — Slippers, 
Cape,  Stockings,  Boots,  Rattle,  Reins,  Water  Bag,  Night- 
dress Case,  Quilt,  &c. 

Walter  Brookes,  per  Mrs.  Ella  Hey  wood,  Moorfield,  Swinton, 
Manchester — Bags,  Curtain  Bands. 

Clara  Ann  Burchell,  53,  Kimberley  Road,  Peckham,  London, 
S.E. — Crochet  Work. 

Eliza  Cadman,  New  Hampton  Road  West,  Wolverhampton — 
Knitting,  Crochet,  Sewing,  Flowers. 

Emily  D.  Clarke,  Highbrook.  Hayward  Heath,  Sussex — Knitted 
Shawl,   Ladies'   Vests,   Overalls,  Jacket,   &c. 

Ellen  Cooper,  Hinton  Road,  Fulbourne,  Cambs. — Crochet,  Side- 
board  Cloth. 

S.  Crawford.  34,  Nutfield  Road,  E.  Dulwich,  S.E.— Knitting. 

E.  F.  B.  Dale,  Chelmsford,  Esses — Needlework. 

E.  M.   Dunk,   26,    St.   Mary's   Road,   Hastings — Needlework    and 

Knitting. 

M.  J.  Davis,  Hillingdon  Heath,  Cxbridge,  Middlesex — Knitting, 
Wool  and  Silk. 

A.  E.  Diron.  New  Forest  Union.  Lyndburst  Road,  Hants. — Knit- 
ted  Shawl  and  Baby's  Jacket. 

J.  R.  Dymond.  Church  Street,  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire — Bicycle 
Bags.  Hand  Bags. 

Mis.  M.  Elliot,  Albert  Villas,  Taunton,  Somerset — Needlework 
and  Netting. 

George  Farwell,  Croscombe,  nr.  Wells,  Somerset — Twelve  Small 
Baskets. 

Robert  Hay,  Alexandra  Park,  Glasgow — Bass  Broom. 

George  Hicks,  Shuttan,  Taunton,  Somerset — Basket. 

Mary  Hicks,  Staplehay,  Pitminster,  Taunton,  Somerset — Reed 
Kneeler  and  Mat. 

Mary  A.  Lawson,  69,  Avenue  Road.  Gosport,  Hants. — Hand  Knit- 
ting. 

N.  A.  Lufkin,  Wolfington  Road,  W.  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — 
Knitting. 

Hettie  Lyons,  Otto  Street,  London,  S.E. — Cycling  Stockings. 

Agnes  Matthew,  Penford  Street,  Camherwell,  London,  S.E. — 
Baby's  Frock. 

Jane  Patterson,  Kimberley  Road,   Stockwell,  S.W. — Knitting. 

Fred  Frank  Poaker.  Shaftesbury,  Dorset — Music  Composition. 

F.  M.    S.    Rhodes.    Abyssinia    House,     Hassocks,     Sussex — Hand 

Knitting 
K.  J.  Ridler,  Hamsey  Road.  West  Hoathly,  E.  Grinstead — Cycle 

Basket,  Socks,  Shawl,  Vest.  Mats,  Baby's  Shoes. 
Fred  Roebuck,  Thorncliffe  Terrace,   Silkstone  Common,   Barnsley 

— Linen  Basket. 
Harriet  Savage,  Spring  Gardens,  Retford,  Notts. — Knitted  Shawl 

and  Doll. 
Annie   Seabrook,     Lower    Cravells    Road,     Harpenden,     Herts. — 

Crochet. 
Louisa  Tape.  Gray's  Road,  Taunton.  Somerset — Knitted  Quilt. 
Lydia    Turner,    Home   for   D.    and    D.,    Walcot   Parade,     Bath — 

Wool  Rug. 
W.  T.  AVilmott,  Nainton  Crescent,  Cheltenham — Baskets. 
E.  J.  Wilmott,  Nainton  Crescent,  Cheltenham — Doll,  Knitting. 


LIST  OF  EXHIBITS  IN  CLASS  B. 

i.e.,  Apparatus  Made  Expressly  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind. 

1.  British    and   Foreign    Bible   Association. — Parts   of   the   Bible 

in  Different  Languages  in  Braille  Type. 

2.  British    and  Foreign   Blind   Association,    206,     Gt.     Portland 

Street,  London. — Braille  Monthly  Magazines;  Embossed 
Map  of  Ireland;  Braille  Alphabet  and  Revised  Braille 
Instructions;  Beringer's  Pianoforte  Tutor,  Pt.  I.;  Maho- 
gany Plate  Tray  and  Invalid  "Writing  Rest  (worked  by 
the  blind);  Norwood  Chessboard  and  Men;  Ivory  Handle 
Style;  Moll's  Safety  Style,  &c. ;  Small  French  Pocket 
Frame;  Three-line  Pocket  Guide;  Small  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  Slate,  with  type;  Automatic  Braille  Writer; 
Bone  Eraser;  Packet  of  Needles  (self-threading);  Wooden 
Pencil  Frame,  with  brass  lines  (for  ordinary  writing); 
Large  Interlining  Board;  Brass  Foot  Rule,  with  raised 
dots  and  cut  to  sections;  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Revised 
Version,  Grade  II. 

3.  Bombay  Mission  to  the  Blind,  India. — Arithmetic  Board  and 

Type. 

4.  M.   Maurice  Cojistancon,   Blind  Asylum,   Lausanne . — \  arious 

forms  of  Braille  Writing  Apparatus. 

5.  B.  Hauptvogel,  Bruderstrasse,  Leipsic. — Maps  and  Embossed 

Printing. 

6.  IF.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Matilda  Ziegler  Printing  Company  for  the 

Blind,  New  York. — Specimens  of  Embossed  Printing. 

7.  Kerr    Kunz,    Mulhausen .     Germany. — Embossed     Maps     and 

Pictures. 

8.  Miss  Moon,  Brighton. — Books  in  Moon  Type. 

9.  Royal  Victoria  School.  Newcastle. — Maps  in  Relief. 

10.  Sheffield  Blind  School,   Broomhill. — Braille   Alphabets,    Num- 

ber, Fractions,  and  Geometrical  Boards,  Rule  and  Tape 
Measures,  Maps. 

11.  Miss  Smith,  Holmwood,  Weston-super-Mare. — Writing  Boardr 

Writing  Desk,  "  Eureka." 

12.  F.  IT'.  Vogel,  Esq.,  Hirsehgraben,  Hamburg. — Figures,  Draw- 

ings, and  Maps  in  Relief,  Books  in  German  and 
Esperanto. 

13.  Alfred  Wayne,  Westminster  Boad,  Birmingham. — Five  Braille 

Typewriters,   Braille  Frames. 

14.  School   of  Industry  for   the   Blind,   Bristol. — Loom   for   Rafia 

Weaving,  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Threading-up  of 
Swedish  Loom. 

15.  Weekly     Summary,     Shere,     Guildford,     Surrey. — Christmas 

Cards,  Games,  and  Copies  of  the  Summary. 

LIST  OF  EXHIBITS  IN  CLASS  C 

i.e.,  Apparatus  which  may  be  Used  by  the  Blind. 

1.  Blickensderfer   Co.,   Ltd.,   94,   Market   Street,    Manchester. — 

Typewriters. 

2.  James  Foster,  Esq.,  Preston. — Knitting  Machines. 

3.  Hammond  Co.,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. — Typewriters. 

4.  Harrison  Knitting  Co.,  Manchester. — Knitting  Machines. 

5.  Singer  Co.,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Sewing  and  Darning 

Machines. 

6.  Underwood  Co.,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. — Typewriters. 
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EXHIBITION    PRIZE    LIST. 


£61  10b.  in  prizes,  of  which  £3  was  given  by   Yictor   Pierson,  Esq., 
of  Manchester. 


SENIOR  CLASS— Totally  Blind. 


Section. 


Prize  Winner. 


Institution. 


Hand  Sewing  . . 


Hand  Knitting — 

Shawl 

( 'rochet    

Stockings    . . . 

Lace     

Crochet    

Do.     Shawl     . 
Machine  Knitting 

Stockings     .... 

Garments    .... 
Woollen  -  knitted 

Garments     .... 

Knitted  Dolls 

Weaving — 

Household 

Goods  

Woollen  Dress    . . 

Rug      

Fancy 

Do 

Woodwork 


Bent  Iron  work 
Boot  Making  . . 


Music      Compo- 
sition     


Maiy  Jane  Davis 
Eleanor  Penny  . 


Agnes  Matthew 


1st     It 


Ellen  Phillips 

Maggie  Howarth 
Isabel  Kate  Frost 
Edith  Banks   .... 
Mary  Ann  Norris 
Eliza  Nancy  Holt 

Lillian  C.  Webber 
Sarah  Knight.  .  .  . 


2nd    12     6 
0 


Sarah  Thorpe 

Mary  Ann  Oldfield . 


Cissie  Debeuham 

Ada  Boani   

Mr.  Mullen 
Miss  L.  Higgins. 
Helen  Laird     . .  . 


Leonard  Cope 

Gerald  Philips 
Christopher  Simkin 


George  Low 
Harry  Hilton 
Wm.  Stone  . . 


James  Brook . . 
Joseph  Wright 
Wm.  Stubbs  . 


Plymouth 

21,  St.  Peter's  Road, 

St.     Leonard's-on- 

Sea 

15,  Penford  Street,     ! 

Camberwell    3rd 

Bradford     1st     15     0 

Henshaw's    1st     10     0 

Southsea  School   .... 

Henshaw's 

Mention  Blind  Asylum 
Henshaw's   


15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 


Exeter     .... 
Birmingham 

Bradford     .  . 
Bradford  . . 


15     0 
15     0 


15    0 
15    0 


Barclay  Home 
Nottingham  . . 
Massachusetts   . 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


Birmingham 
Exeter    


15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

1st     15  0 

2nd     5  0 


1st     17     6 
2nd    12     6 


Nottingham  i  3rd      5     0 

1  15    0 

Edinburgh  R.B.A.    . .  15    0  I  0  15    0 


9    0    0 


3     5    0 


School  for  Indigent 
Blind,  Liverpool 

School  for  Indigent 
Blind,  Liverpool 


1st     15     0 
2nd     5    0 


Leatherhead 1st 

Henshaw's   2nd 

Henshaw's   3rd 


17     6 

12     6 

5    0 


1    0    0 


1  15    0 
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Senior  Class — Totally  Blind — Continued. 


Section. 


Prize  Winner. 


Brush  Making- 
Pan  Work  . . 


York   , 

Nottingham 
Glasgow  B.A. 


Wm.  Palfreyman 
Tom  Shaw      . . . 
Robert  Hay    . .  . 
Drawn — House- 
hold, &c Sarah  Foreman  . 

Stanley  Ruffle     . 

H.  F.  Morrell I  Bradford    . . 

Toilet Emmaline  Ayling  . .   Leatherhead 


Leatherhead 
Leatherhead 


Basket  Making  - 

Willow     John  Mawhenney 

Arthur  Holdsworth 
Thomas  Jones     . . . 

Pulp  Cane  ....    Lily  Kirby 

May  Grant     

Lena  Felberg 


Chair  Seating — 

Rush    I  Ada  Lawton    

Henry  Hoggins  . . . 

Joseph  Jones 

Cane     ;  Eliza  Wood 

Louisa  King    

John  Richardson    . 


Mat  Making 
Cocoa 


Belfast    

Henshaw's   

Birmingham 
Birmingham 
West  Craigmillar 
Barclay  Home  . . 


Jno.  Stockdale  . . 
Chas.  M.  Fletcher 
Jas.  Horsley 

Sinnet i  Joseph  Bellaby  . . 

A.  Petch 


■  Capper 


Henshaw's  . 
Liverpool  . . 
Birmingham 
Bradford  . . 
Bradford  .  . 
Nottingham 


Wool-bordered 


Chas.  M.  Fletcher 

Thos.  Ward   

Thos.  Ward     


York   

Nottingham  

York   

Nottingham  

York  

Liverpool  Institute, 
Hardman  Street. . 

Nottingham 

Henshaw's      

Henshaw's   


1st 
2nd 
3rd 


4    5    0 


3  10    0 


3  10     0 


5     5    0 
34    0    0 
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SENIOR  CLASS— Partially  Blind. 


Prize  Winner. 


Institution. 


Hand  Knitting 
Woollen-knitted 

Garments    ....     Lizzie  Roberts    . 
Knitted  Dolls ....     Jessie  McFarlane 

Weaving — 
Cotton    Dress 

Material  ....     Mary  Connor  .  .  . 
Woollen    Dress 

Material Netta  MilLs 

Household 

Goods Sarah  A.  Pye  .  . . 

Hannah  Eceles   . 
Rug      Mr.  Young 


Jessie  McFarlane    ..   Edinburgh  R.B.A. 


Henshaw's   

Edinburgh  R.B.A.   . . 


Barclay  Home 
Barclay  Home 


Henshaw's  .  . . 
Nottingham  . . 
Massachusetts 


Brush  Making  -- 

Pan  Work   ....     Edgar  Jones 
Geo.  Attewell 

W.  Bean 

Drawn — House-    Ellen  Johnson 

hold      Ellen  Johnson 

Arthur  R.  Kemp 
Toilet Ellen  Johnson 

Basket  Making  - 

Willow     S.  Lewis  

Hugh  Mills 

J.  W.  Smith    .  . 
Pulp  Cane  ....     Harold  Stockier 


ChaIr'.Se  ATING  — 

Cane     Elizabeth  Hughe 

Jones    

Chas.  Hearne  .  . . 

Emma  Schofield . 
Rush    Benj.  Parry     .  .  . 


Nottingham  1st     15    0 

Nottingham   2nd    10    0 

York   !  3rd      5    0 


s.    d.j  £ 
15    0' 


15    0j 
15     0 


15  0 

1.5  0 

1st     15  0 

2nd     7  6 

15  0 


Nottingham 
Nottingham 
Leatherhead 

Nottingham 


Henshaw's 


Willow     H.  Stockley     

John  Stephen  Wel- 
ham 


North  Wales 

Leatherhead 

Leatherhead 

Liverpool   Institute, 

Hardman  Street. 

Henshaw's   


Woodwork 


Boot  Making 

Boot.  Repairing . . 


Thos.  Nolan    

John  Stephen  Wei- 

ham      

John  Thos.  Cook    . 


W.  Stribling 

F.  Godwin  . . 


Nottingham 


Manchester 


Nottingham 


Bristol  Blind  Asylum 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum 


2     5    0 


3    7     (x 


1st     15  0 

2nd    10  0 

3rd      5  0 

15  0 


3  15    0. 


Henshaw's    1st      15     0 

Belfast    2nd    10     0 

Nottingham    3rd      5     0 


15    0 


1st     15  0 

2nd    10  0 

3rd      5  0 

1.5  It 

1st     15  0 

2nd    10  0 


2    5    0 


1st     15    0 


2nd    10     0 


Nottingham   3rd      5     0 


15    0 

7     6 


3    0    0 


1  10  0 


£17     5    0 
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JUNIOR  CLASS— Totally  Blind. 


Section. 


Prize  Winner. 


Institution. 


IS 

fc. 

:S 

i: 

<! 

B. 

d. 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

10 

0 

5 

(i 

2 

6 

hi 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Hand  Sewing 
Hand  Knitting   . . 
Machine  Knitting, 


Woodwork 

Basket  Making— 
Willow     

Pulp  Cane 

Chair  Seating — 
Cane     

Typewriting 

Music       Compo- 
sition   


Nellie  Furness 
Mary  Grant     . . 
Alice  Reynolds 


Edward  Watts 
Fred  Andrews 
Andrew  Welsh 


E.  Crook 

Chas.  Tooth  . 
David  McLean 
David  McLean 


. .   Elm  Court     

. .  West  Craigmillar  .  . . 
. .   Elm  Court     


Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C. 

Henshaw's   

Henshaw's   


1st 

2nd 
3rd 


Florence  Smith 
Alice  Reynolds 

Fred  Andrews 


.  .   Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C.     1st 
. .   Henshaw's   2nd 

.  .   West  Craigmillar  . .. .    1st 
. .   West  Craigmillar  ....  2nd 


. .   Elm  Court 
. .  Elm  Court 


Henshaw's 


10    0 

6    0 


5    0 


£  s.    d. 


1  17     6 


0  17    6 


1  10    0 


0  15    0 


0     5     0 


£5     5     0 


JUNIOR  CLASS— Partially  Blind. 


Hand  Sewing 
Hand  Knitting   . . 

Crochet    

Machine  Knitting 
Bent  Iron  Work .  . 
Woodwork 

Basket  Making  - 
Willow     

Cane     

Chair  Seating — 
Cane     


Beattie  Gardner. ...   Barclay  Home 

Lena  Langford   ....   Barclay  Home 1st 

Ethel  Stott Henshaw's 2nd 

Dorothy  Viekary    . .   Elm  Court     j 

P.  or  W.  Drary    .  .  .  . !  School  of  Industry, 

Bristol 

Arthur  Staines    . . ..    Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C.   1st 
Wilf red  Hillyer  . . . .   Henshaw's   2nd 


W.  Davies   j  Henshaw's   [  1st  |  6  0 

Arthur  Staines    ....   Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C...  2nd  ;  2  6 

Andrew  Douglas     .  .  |  West  Craigmillar   ....    1st  5  0 

Andrew  Hunter 1  West  Craigmillar  ....  2nd  2  6 


Rose  Jones Elm  Court 

Rose  Sarti   Elm  Court 


1st      5    0 
2nd:    2     6 


£  s.  d. 


1     7     6 
0     5     0 

0     7     6 


0  15    0 

0     7     6 
£3     2     6 
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KINDERGARTEN-Totally  Blind. 


Section. 

Prize  Winner.                   Institution. 

IS 

Knitting 

Doris  Williams   .... 
Ivy  Faircloth 

Marjory  Innes     .... 

Doris  Williams    .... 
Albert  Taylor      

1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

s.  d. 
5  0 
2     6 

5    0 

5  0 
2     6 

£  s.  d. 

Beadwork    

10    0 

Partially  Blind. 

Knitting 

Dora  Pimblott    .... 

Robert  Holt    

Ivy  Fairclough    .... 

Arthur  Matthews   . . 
Dora  Pimblott    .... 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

5  0 
2     6 

5  0 
2    6 

Canework    

0  17     6 

£1  17     6 

Special  Prizes  given  by  Mr.  Pierson   for   Senior  Basket 

Making. 

Totally  Blind.              s.    d.                    Partially  Blind.  s.  d. 

Ernest  Howes,  Birmingham     ....     6    0         Wm.  Kay,  Nottingham 10  0 

Wm.  Reavill,  Nottingham     8    0         J.  Robinson,  Bristol     6  0 

Jas.  Woodall,  Henshaw's 5  0 
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INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE   ON   THE 
BLIND,   Manchester,    1908. 


LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind 

Accrington    Institution    for    the    Blind    

Barclay    Homes    for    the    Blind,    Brighton    

Beavan,    Miss,    Fleetlands,    Bath        

Belfast    Homes   for    the    Blind,    Cliftonville 

Belfast,   Ulster  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf   .. 

Belfast    Workshops    for    the    Blind    

Birmingham,      General     Institution     for     the     Blind 

Edgbaston 

Blind    Tea    Agency,    5,    Fencourt,    Fenchurch    Street 

London      

Blind  Women's  Industries,  Oldham 

Bolton    Workshops    for    the    Blind    

Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London 

Bristol  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind 

Cardiff  Workshops  for  the  Blind       

Cheltenham    and    Gloucester   Society   for   the   Blind    .. 

"  Church    Messenger,"    the    Editor 

Dundee   Institution   for   the    Blind 

Edinburgh    Home   Teaching   Society    for   the   Blind    .. 

Edinburgh,  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School 

Exeter    School    for    the    Blind    

Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  London 

Glasgow   Mission   to  the   Blind 

Hants    and    Isle   of    Wight    School    and   Home   for   the 
Blind       

Harris,    William   Esq.,    Mill    Gap,    Eastbourne      

Homes  for  the  Blind,  Fuhvood,  Preston 

Incorporated  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind 
London    

Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  London 

Leatherhead  Institution   for  the  Blind 

Leeds  Workshops  for  the  Blind 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5    0 


2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

u 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,   Hardman   Street 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

London,  Barclay  Workshops  for  the  Blind   

London,   Clothworkers'    Hall        

London,    School   for  the    Blind,    Swiss  Cottage    ... 

London,    Workshops   for  the  Blind,    Tottenham   Court 
Road     

Manchester,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum     

Manchester     and     Salford     Blind     Aid     Society,     Miss 
Hey  wood      

Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham     ... 

Moon,  Miss,  Brighton 

National  League  for  the  Blind 

Newcastle,    Victoria    School   for  the   Blind    

Northern  Counties  Blind  Society,  per  Mr.  Niederhausern 

Pierson,   V.,  Esq.,  Manchester 

Ranger,    Dr.    A.   W.    G.,   Esq.,    17,    Fenchurch   Street 
London      

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood 

Sheffield  School   for  the  Blind 

Society  for  Granting   Annuities  to   Poor   Adult   Blind 
(Rev.    St.    Clare   Hill)    

Stockport  Education  Committee       

Stockport  Institution   for  the   Blind   and   Deaf   ... 

Swansea   School   for  the   Blind 

Taylor,    Miss  Beatrice,   Danekeld,   Upper   Norwood 

Wakefield  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,    York 


£ 
1 
5 
2 
1 
10 
3 

5 
100 

2 
5 
3 
2 
5 
1 


s.  d. 

1  0 
0  0 

2  0 


0  0 

0  0 

2  0 
0  0 

3  0 
2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

2  0 
5  0 

5  0 

2  0 

2  0 

1  0 

3  0 
1  0 
1  0 
5  0 


£278  11     0 


SECOND  TRIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  Manchester,  July,  1908. 

HONORARY   GENERAL    SECRETARY'S    STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNTS. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Subscriptions  to  the  Conference  (vide  List,  page  31)  £278     110 

„  Admissions  to  Exhibition   . .  . .  . .  . .         6     7     0 

„  Exhibition  Stalls 10  10     0 


„  Handbook,  Sales 

„  „  Advertisements. 


Less  cost  of  same 


„  Bank  Interest 

Less  Commission 


To  Balance  brought  down 
,,  Cash  received  for  Reports  to  date 


Oct.  27,  1908.— To  Balance  in  hand 


8  9  I 

33  1  6 

41  10  7 

39  0  6 



2  10  1 

0  5  10 

0  4  2 

0  1  8 

£297  19  9 

£83 

13 

3 

9 

8 

4 

£93 

1 

7 

£48     6     7 


PAYMENTS. 

Exhibition  and  Conference  Hall — 

By  Rent  of  Central  Hall,  Manchester 
,,    Decorations  for  Stalls  at  Exhibition 
„    Advertising    . . 

„    Commissionaires,  Door  Boys,  and  Hall  Keeper 
„    Sundry  Expenses  at  Hall  and  Exhibition 
„    Cost  of  Badges  £2.  lis.  8d.     Less  Sales  £2.  4s.  5d 


„  Travelling  Expenses 

,,  Prizes. . 

..  Expenses  of  Special  Church  Services 

„  Clerical  Assistance    .  . 

,,  Postages 

„  Printing  and  Stationery     . . 

„  Balance  carried  down 


£30  0  0 

10  8  9 

6  17  6 

9  17  6 

5  8  8 

0  7  3 
62  19     8 

..  12  7  6 
..  63  8  3 
..480 

14  13     9 

21   16  11 

34  12     5 

71     3     1 

. .     83  13     3 


£297  19     9 


By  Amount  paid  for  Report  to  date,   "  Manchester  Guardian  " 

reporters  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     44  15     0 

„    Balance  in  hand, which  will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 

printing  the  Conference  report  . .  . .  . .  .  .     48     6    7 

£93  1     7 


November  2nd,  1908. 

7,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester. 


Audited  and  found  correct, 


J.  WHARTON  POLLITT  *  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 


ALD.    PLUMMER,   J. P., 

Chairman  of  the   Local  Conference  Committee,  and  Vice-Chairman 
of   Henshaw's   Blind  Asylum. 


REPORT. 


Opening  Ceremony  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
Manchester, 

The  Exhibition  of  Work  by  the  Blind  was  opened  on 
Friday,  July  24th,  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester 
(Mrs.  Edward  Holt).     Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  presided. 

The  Chairman  said :  This  is  the  first  function  in  connection 
with  the  very  important  series  of  meetings  which  are  about  to 
take  place  in  Manchester  in  connection  with  the  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  Blind  during  the  next  week.  You  will  all 
be  aware  that  in  connection  with  that  Conference  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  work  that  is 
entirely — I  wish  to  speak  with  absolute  accuracy — undertaken 
by  the  blind.  In  many  of  our  blind  institutions,  as  you  are 
aware,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  other  articles  and  appliances 
should  be  offered  in  our  sale  shops  which  are  not  altogether 
made  by  the  blind  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  whole  of 
the  things  that  will  be  submitted  for  your  inspection  and 
approval  to-day — and,  we  hope,  for  your  patronage — are 
entirely  made  by  the  blind.  There  is  naturally  a  formal  cere- 
mony in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester  has  given  us  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  her  presence  and  patronage  upon  this  occa- 
sion. (Hear,  hear.)  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  Manchester  civic  life,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  great  office — the  joint  offices — of  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress,  will  be  aware  how  innumerable  are  the 
demands  made  upon  the  time  and  energies,  and  also  upon  the 
resources,  of  those  who  occupy  that  leading  iDosition.  It 
is  also  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  in  the  long  line  of 
illustrious  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  occupied  that 
position  none  have  fulfilled  it  more  gracefully,  more  efficiently, 
or  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  than  the  present 
holders  of  that  high  office.     (Hear,  hear.)      As  Lord  Mayor 
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and  Lady  Mayoress  they  have  not  been  backward  in  respond- 
ing to  all  the  demands  made  upon  them,  more  especially  in 
connection  with  the  philanthropic  enterprises  of  this  great 
city.  The  Lady  Mayoress  has  honoured  us  with  her  presence 
here  to-day,  and  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
her.  She  does  not  need  any  introduction  to  any  of  you  in 
Manchester,  but  there  are  many  present  from  other  parts,  and 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
Manchester,  who  will  open  the  Exhibition.      (Applause.) 

The  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester,  who  was  warmly 
welcomed,  said  :  I  consider  it  a  privilege  of  no  mean  order  to 
be  enabled  to  do  something  practical  to  further  the  work  of 
enlarging  the  sympathies  for  the  blind.  I  always  feel,  in  my 
small  knowledge  of  things,  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  thought  expended  upon  their  education  and  their 
training,  and  after  going  through  a  small  section  of  your 
Exhibition,  as  I  have  done  this  morning,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  blind,  and  have  given  such  time 
ai\d  consideration  to  their  welfare,  will  feel  highly  gratified  at 
the  quality  of  the  work  exposed  to-day.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  I  think  it  is  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  done  even  by  the  sighted.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not 
know  whether  its  value  is  equal,  in  the  commercial  world,  to 
that  of  others  ;  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  tell.  But  I  do  think 
its  quality  is  quite  equal  if  not  excelling  any  other  I  have 
seen,  and  ought  to  be  a  very  strong  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  the  training  of  these  people  to  go  and  compete  with 
the  commercial  world.  I  always  feel  that  employment  for  the 
blind  people  must  always  be  of  very  vital  consequence,  because 
if  there  is  no  occupation  there  is  always  depression,  and  always 
a  feeling  that  they  are  doing  nothing  and  are  a  burden  :  and 
if,  only  out  of  kindness  and  humanity,  we  can  find  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  we  are  doing  a  very  splendid  work— a 
work  which  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to  all  kind-hearted  people— 
and  even  if  it  had  not  an  equal  commercial  value  it  is  valuable 
on  other  lines,  because  we  know  we  are  helping  on  a  good  work. 
I  know,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  depot  at  Deansgate  and 
other  places,  that  the  prices  compare  most  favourably  with 
those  of  other  business  houses.  I  think  these  depots  have  only 
to  be  tried  to  be  much  more  largely  used  and  much  more 
widely  known.  The  work  I  have  seen  to-day— the  basket- 
work,  the  weaving,  and  knitting— is  very  beautiful,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  also  of  other  work  I  have  not  seen.  After  the 
opening  I  am  to  see  the  cookery  work  done  by  blind  girls. 
That  will  be  especially  interesting  to  me,  because  I  should  not 
have  imagined  that  the  blind  could  be  trained  to  do  cooking 
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safely.  However,  there  may  be  ways  and  means  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  that  must  have  been  used,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  their  work,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  more  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
encouraging  the  work.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
good  following,  there  is  one  here  in  our  midst  who,  for  years, 
has  shown  such  an  indefatigable  interest  in  the  work  of  blind 
people  that  I  feel  she  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  occupy 
the  place  I  have  occupied  to-day — I  mean  Miss  Hey  wood. 
(Applause.)  I  know  she  has  done,  and  is  doing  at  the  present 
time,  a  splendid  work.  I  know  how  successful  she  has  been, 
and  I  hope  it  may  even  be  the  crowning  work  of  her  life.  I  am 
quite  sure  all  interested  in  the  occupation  and  the  livelihood 
of  the  blind  will  support  her  munificently  and  mcst 
generously.  She  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
blind  people  and  their  associations  than  I  do,  but  I 
hope  in  the  little  I  have  said  I  have  shown  that  if  I  have 
not  much  knowledge  I  have  deep  sympathy,  and  if  sympathy 
is  any  encouragement  I  can  go  a  very  long  way.  I  wish  your 
Exhibition  and  your  Conference  every  success,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth  (hon.  general  secretary)  :  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Gardner's  Trust,  well 
known  in  the  blind  world — better  known,  probably,  than  any- 
one else — cannot  be  here  with  us  to-day.  A  very  important 
meeting-  prevents  his  getting  away  from  London  till 
to-morrow,  and  he  asked  me  to  make  his  apologies  for  his 
absence  on  this  occasion.  I  do  this  with  great  regret, 
because  I  feel  he  could  have  said  something  to  you  that  would 
have  been  very  interesting.  I  cannot  say  how  gratified 
I  have  been  by  the  remarks  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  : 
her  expressions  of  sympathy — true  sympathy — and  also 
her  expression  of  the  view  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  the  blind  is  to  give  them  work.  That,  really,  is  the 
keynote  of  our  work  for  the  blind — sympathy  and  work. 
There  is  one  remark  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  held  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  had  in  1905 
in  connection  with  the  Triennial  Conference  in  Edinburgh, 
an  exhibition  of  blind  woi'k,  but  we  had  no  competition. 
There  have  been  competitive  exhibitions  of  blind  work,  but 
not  in  connection  with  a  Conference.  This  is  the  first 
international  exhibition  of  blind  work  in  this  country.  It 
will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  various  judges  of 
the  work,   who,   I   may  say,   are   experts   in   each    particular 
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department  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition — yesterday 
came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  the  work  of  the  partially 
blind  cannot  compare  with  the  work  of  the  totally  blind  for 
excellence,  and  if  you  examine  the  various  articles  I 
think  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  This 
is  very  encouraging  for  those  who  are  totally  blind.  I  thank 
the  Lady  Mayoress  for  her  kind  presence,  and  for  the 
encouragement  she  has  given  to  us.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Royle  :  I  am  requested  to  say  a  word  or 
two,  happening,  as  I  do,  to  be  chairman  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum.  We  are  all  delighted  to  see  the  Lady  Mayoress 
here.  That  goes  without  saying.  We  are  charmed  with 
what  she  has  said  to  us.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  at  sundry  places  when  the  Lady  Mayoress  has  kindly 
put  in  an  appearance  and  said  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
the  object  we  have  had  in  view,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
no  one  fills  the  place  more  pleasantly  and  with  more  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
than  our  present  Lady  Mayoress.  Hence  I  feel  pleased  that 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  recognising  her  kind- 
ness in  being  here,  and  also  of  proposing  that  the  company 
here  assembled  recognise  it  also  by  passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  her  for  her  services.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  the  blind?  I  have  worked  for 
them,  and  in  connection  with  them,  for  some  few  years, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  never  found  any  work  which  has 
been  more  jDleasant  to  me  than  that  which  I  have  done 
for  the  blind,  and  I  think  those  who  are  disposed  to  assist 
the  blind  will  find  the  sequel  of  a  like  character.  It  is  a 
delightful  thing  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
Our  help  is  required  in  many  cases  to  a  certain  extent  by 
those  who  can,  in  certain  instances,  help  themselves,  but 
many  of  them  will  not  do  it.  Now  the  blind  generally 
have  a  desire  to  help  themselves,  but  they  require  to  be 
led,  and  our  various  institutions  in  the  country  have  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  lead  them — I  think  none  more  so  than  the 
institutions  in  Manchester.  I  believe  they  have  done 
excellent  work  in  the  past,  and  I  am  certain  they  will_  do 
better  work  in  the  future.  We  ourselves  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  undertaking  in  connection  with  new  schools — 
a  very  formidable  undertaking — too  much,  really,  for  us — 
but  we  are  compelled  by  a  higher  authority  to  undertake 
the  matter ;  and  although  we  are  said  to  be  a  rich  institution 
by  some  people,  still  we  are  poor  in  comparison  with  our 
needs.  I  wish  our  friends  generally  would  remember  that, 
especially  those  who  happen  to  be  changing  hemispheres. 
But   I  am   ffoine  too   far.      We   are   very   delighted   to   have 
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had  your  company,  my  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  company 
of  your  daughter.  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress  for  her  kindness  on  this  occasion.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  resolution  will  commend  itself  so 
heartily  to  the  audience  that  I  need  add  nothing  in  support 
of  it.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mrs. 
Holt  during  her  term  of  office  will  recognise  that  what 
she  has  done  to-day  is  only  one  further  manifestation  of  the 
grace  with  which  she  performs  her  duty,  and  the  interest 
which  she  takes  in  this  institution.  The  Lady  Mayoress 
considered  this  question  before  she  came  to  this  room,  and 
gave  us  some  very  effective,  I  might  almost  say  touching, 
references  to  the  position  of  the  blind.  She  has  also  impressed 
upon  us  the  obligation  which  we  individually  are  under  to 
take  our  share  in  a  great  work.  We  have  the  great  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  as  has  been  hinted  by  Mr.  Illingworth, 
that  modern  science,  brought  to  bear  upon  what  at  one  time 
was  a  difficult,  if  not  an  insuperable  problem,  has  brought, 
if  not  literal  sunshine,  metaphorical,  figurative,  and  typical 
sunshine  into  the  lives  of  the  blind.      (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  passed  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  in  reply,  said :  I  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  your  kind  words  and  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  I  can  to  support  any 
good  work  in  Manchester — not  only  a  pleasure,  but  it  is  a 
duty  which  we  recognise  and  are  very  willing  to  do.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

When  the  Conference  opened  at  the  Central  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoon  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Conference  Committee.  About 
200  were  present. 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer,  of  Manchester,  was  called  upon, 
but  he  explained  that  since  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
welcome  the  Conference  to  Manchester  Mr.  Alderman  Royle 
had  arrived,  and  he  would  make  way  fo*r  him.  "  The  duty 
I  was  about  to  undertake,"  Mr.  Plummer  said,  "  will  be 
far  more  satisfactorily  discharged  by  him.  He  is  the  much- 
esteemed  chairman  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  a  prominent 
and  honoured  citizen,  and  one  of  our  ex-Lord  Mayors." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Royle,  who  was  greeted  with  applause, 
said  :  When  I  entered  the  room  I  did  not  anticipate  being 
called  upon  to   speak.     However,   I  am   rather  pleased  that 
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I  am  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  welcome  the  delegates, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  delighted  me  to  see  that  we  have  repre- 
sentatives here  from  so  many  places.  To  my  mind  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  blind  by  the  public  generally,  their 
comprehension  or  understanding  of  the  question,  its  require- 
ments, its  obligations  not  alone  to  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  is  beyond  anything 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  realised  up  to  date. 
Happening  to  be  the  chairman  of  Henshaw's  Asylum,  and 
being  conversant  with  some  of  the  facts,  I  feel  that  Man- 
chester has  been  honoured  by  the  attention  paid  to  it  by 
the  Conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  amongst  us  so 
many  who  understand  the  question  thoroughly,  and  who 
are  determined  to  further  the  interests  of  the  blind,  not 
only  in  Manchester,  but  throughout  the  world.  (Applause.) 
There  is  no  doubt  the  question  is  a  very  complex  one.  The 
difficulties  are  very  considerable,  and  there  may  be  some 
in  this  room  who  have  not  interested  themselves  so  far  in 
these  difficulties,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  they  follow  the 
example  of  others  present  they  must  fall  in  love  with  the 
work  and  devote  more  time  and  determination  to  it.  I 
believe  the  Conference  will  be  the  means  of  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  good  being  done  for  those  with  whom  we 
are  associated ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  we  shall 
feel  that  the  time  has  been  anything  but  lost.  Most 
sincerely  I  hope  and  trust  that  not  only  in  Manchester,  but 
everywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  countries 
which  are  represented  here,  interest  may  be  considerably 
enhanced,  and  that  the  people  as  a  whole  may  be  encouraged 
to  devote  more  time,  more  attention,  more  thought,  more 
care,  and  more  benevolence  to  this  very  worthy  object.  I 
am  reminded  that  there  are  delegates  here  from  Japan,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Canada,  and 
Sweden.  (Applause.)  Personally,  I  welcome  you  all  most 
sincerely. 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  said  :  I  am  asked  to  second  what 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Henshaw's  Asylum 
has  proposed.  I  can  only  endorse  very  cordially  the 
sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  expression,  and 
assure  you  all  who  have  come  from  the  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  bent  on  this  great  errand 
of  philanthropy  and  mercy,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
question  the  latest  information  and  the  record  of  the  latest 
experiments  in  the  development,  the  culture,  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  blind — I  assure  you  that  in  coming  to  this  great 
city  of  Manchester  you  will  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome 
not    only    from    ourselves,    but    from    our    Lord    Mayor    and 
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from  the  citizens  at  large.  (Applause.)  Whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  say  anything  in  eulogy  of  this  great  city 
I  scarcely  know,  but  we  may  claim  that  not  only  do 
we  take  a  distinguished  position  in  the  commercial 
world,  but  that  from  the  early  history  of  Manchester  all 
causes  which  tend  to  the  uplifting  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
suffering  have  found  warm  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of 
Manchester  men.  (Applause.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  recall  that  the  foundation  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum 
dates  back  to  the  sympathetic  purpose  of  one  who  was  Lorn 
in  1731,  and  who  died  in  1810.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
romance  connected  with  the  Asylum,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you  now,  but  "  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns,"  and  these  early  and  tentative 
experiments,  not  so  much  for  the  education,  training,  and 
uplifting  of  the  blind,  as  for  putting  them  into  circumstances 
of  comfort,  have  given  place  to  a  much  larger  and  wider 
conception,  and  that  wider  conception,  I  may  say,  is 
embodied  and  represented  in  the  assembly  here  to-day. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman,  in  his  presidential  address,  explained  the 
circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take 
such  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform.  Most  unexpectedly, 
and  at  very  short  notice  (he  said),  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
side at  this  opening  meeting.  We  all  know  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  preside  to-day,  and  how 
grieved  we  were  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death.  But  it  was 
God's  Will.  We  accept  that  Will  as  crossing  our  frail  human 
designs  for  the  best  and  highest  purposes,  and  can  only 
accord  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family.  That 
he  would  have  made  a  genial,  warm-hearted,  and  sympathetic 
Chairman  I  am  quite  confident,  judging  from  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  he  showed  me  when  I  saw  him  at  Derby  House, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  blind.  Would  that  we  had 
him  here  to-day.  I  will  ask  Capt.  Hobbs  to  move  a  resolution 
of  condolence  when  I  sit  down. 

To  fill  his  place,  at  the  request  of  the  Organising  Secretary 
I  approached  Lord  Haddington,  whose  letter  I  must  read  to 
you:  — 

77,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  interest  in  the  blind 
has  in  no  way  decreased,  and  it  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  to  preside  at  the 
Manchester  Congress  on  Monday  had  it  been  in  my 
power  to  do  so. 
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I  regret,  however,  that  I  must  decline  the  honour,  as 
that  day  being  my  81st  birthday,  my  family  are  anxious 
that  I  should  spend  it  with  them,  and  my  son  is  coming 
from  Cheshire  to-morrow  on  purpose  to  be  with  us. 

Moreover,   I  shall  have  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Tuesday,  for  the  Pensions  Bill,  and  perhaps  also  on 
Monday.      Under  these   circumstances  you  must   accept 
my  apologies  for  not  attending  the  Congress. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Haddington. 

July  24th,  1908. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
expect  Lord  Haddington. 

I  then  approached  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks,  the  member  for  this 
constituency,  and  a  personal  friend  of  my  own — but  alas  !  he 
was  very  much  disappointed  that  to-day  he  was  compelled  to 
be  present  personally  in  the  Law  Courts  in  connection  with 
an  important  case.  Having  failed  in  these  two  quarters,  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Illingworth  on  Saturday,  saying 
"  You  must  do  it  yourself.-'  I  had  to  obey  orders,  and  here 
I  am.  I  ask  for  your  kind  indulgence  and  support,  and  am 
sure  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain  from  an  audience  in  which  I 
am  privileged  to  have  many  personal  friends. 

We  have  many  burning  subjects  for  consideration,  especially 
Pensions,  on  which  I  hope  to  say  a  few  words,  and 
Preventable  Blindness,  which  I  understand  comes  under  Mr. 
Ritchie's  paper,  and  on  which  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  of  New 
York,  whom  we  are  all  so  glad  to  welcome  here  to-day\  will 
read  a  short  paper.  This  subject  seems  to  me  far  and  away 
the  most  important  one,  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  If  we  could  prevent  blindness  we  should 
then  have  a  number  far  easier  to  grapple  with.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  whether  blindness  is  on  the  increase  or 
decrease.  Statements  have  been  recently  made  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  and  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say 
so,  both  statements  are  in  a  sense  correct.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean  by  a  few  figures.  In  1851  there  were  18,306 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1901,  25,317.  That 
looks  as  if  blindness  were  on  the  increase,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  merely  shows  that  there  are  more  blind  people.  Take  some 
more  figures  :  in  1851  there  were  971  persons  living  to  one 
blind  person  ;  in  1901,  1,285,  which  proves  that  blindness  is  on 
the  decrease.  On  this  subject  also  I  hope  to  say  a  few  words. 
Now,  I  will  only  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  find  that  the 
Northern  Union — that  latest  inspiration  of  a  noble  mind — ■ 
has  placed  this  subject  in  the  forefront  of  its  operations,  and 
the  other  Unions  now  in  process  of  formation  will  naturally 
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follow  the  lead  of  the  one  whom  they  are  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge as  their  parent. 

Had  I  had  time  to  prepare  an  address  beyond  these  few 
thoughts  written  down  in  the  train  on  my  way  to  Manchester, 
I  should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the  great  activity  shown  at 
the  present  time — greater  than  at  any  previous  epoch — on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  On  Saturday  we  shall  have  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  three  years,  or  rather,  of 
new  organisations  formed  during  that  period,  because  we  shall 
not  hear  of  extensions  to  old  institutions,  like  the  Technical 
Institute  at  Nottingham,  and  others  which  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  at  the  moment.  And  when  speaking  of  institutions,  I 
should  like  to  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  untiring  devotion  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  various 
institutions,  who  give  all  their  time — I  was  going  to  say 
more  than  all  their  time,  but  I  am  not  an  Irishman — to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  so  that  in  some  cases  I  know  of,  health 
has  been  seriously  affected  and  a  complete  breakdown 
threatened.  It  is  easy  for  outsiders  to  criticise  when  they 
know  nothing  of  the  numerous  difficulties  to  be  faced  day  by 
day,  and  the  constant  worries  which  are  the  daily  fare  of 
our  Superintendents,  and  are  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly 
borne.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  earnest  band  of 
men  than  those  who  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind.  I  say  this  unhesitatingly,  after  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — having  had 
some  insight  into  the  working  of  the  institutions.  I  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer,  as  there  is  much  work  to  get  through, 
but  conclude  by  saying  that  we  must  all  pray  that  God's 
Blessing  may  rest  on  this  Conference — for  without  His  aid 
we  can  do  no  good  thing — and  that  the  result  may  be  tangible 
and  real  in  assisting  those  who  in  this  fleeting  world  have 
that  dark  curtain  drawn  across  their  eyes  which  hides  so 
much  that  is  open  to  our  vision.     (Applause.) 

The  meeting  decided,  on  the  Chairman's  suggestion,  to 
send  the  following  telegram  to  Lord  Haddington  :  ' '  Hearty 
congratulations  from  the  members  in  conference  on  the  blind 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Manchester." 

THE  LATE  LORD  DERBY. 

Captain  Hobbs  :  The  Chairman  has  honoured  me  by  asking 
me  to  propose  a  resolution.  I  have  had  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  a  very  long  acquaintance  with  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  Very  nearly  half  a  century  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Captain  the  Hon.  Fred.  Stanley,  and  after  many 
years  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re-making  his  acquaintance  at  our 
Henshaw's   Blind   Asylum   as  the   Earl   of   Derby.      Without 
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further  words,  I  believe  I  shall  be  expressing  the  wishes  of 

this  Conference  by  moving  that  :  — 

"  The  second  Triennial  Conference  on  the  Blind 
assembled  at  Manchester  desire  to  convey  to  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Derby  their  respectful  and  unfeigned  sym- 
pathy on  the  great  loss  she  and  the  blind  have  sustained 
by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby." 

I  am  sure  that  needs  no  seconder,  but  that  those  present  will 

rise  in  their  seats  and  testify  to  their  sympathy. 

The  meeting  signified  its  assent  to  the  resolution  by  rising, 

as  suggested. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ORGANISATION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth  (the  secretary)  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1905,  for  organising  the  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Manchester  in  1908,  have  to  report  that  they  have  met  eight 
times,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10  members.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Illingworth  Honorary  Secretary,  both  unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  the  reference  from  the  Conference  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Central  Bureau  and  National 
Register,  the  Committee  first  approached  the  Committee  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  on  the  subject,  and  they  replied 
that  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  accede  to  the  request  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a  Central  Bureau  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  duty  of  the  Trust,  nor  as  an  appendage  to  its  other 
work. 

The  Committee  then  approached  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  and  after  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Committees  the  secretary  replied  that  the  Council  unani- 
mously decided  not  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  Central 
Bureau.  This  question  was  then  dropped,  as  the  Committee 
had  carried  out  the  reference  so  far  as  it  went. 

The  business  thenceforth  at  the  meetings  has  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  organisation  of  the  present  Conference,  and 
the  Committee  trust  that  the  arrangements  made  may  be  such 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to,  and  meet  the  approval  of,  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  and  be  the  means  of  benefiting 
the  blind  by  arousing  more  interest  on  their  behalf,  and  by 
ameliorating  their  condition. 

The  report  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mention  all  the  numerous  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary details  in  the  organisation.     The   Committee   feel  that 
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they  must  mention  how  greatly  they  have  been  assisted  in 
their  manifold  duties  by  the  Local  Sub-committee,  who  have 
worked  most  assiduously  and  effectively,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  many  necessai-y  details  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
Conference,  but  also  in  providing  for  the  guests  many  most 
acceptable  social  entertainments. 

The  Committee  have  also  to  report  how  particularly  fortu- 
nate they  have  been  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Lord  Derby, 
not  only  to  act  as  President,  but  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
opening  session,  and  of  other  well-known  men  to  preside  at 
the  various  sessions. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  conclude  their  report  without 
acknowledging  the  constant  attention  and  valuable  help 
readily  given  at  all  times  by  Mr.  Illingworth,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  in  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  organisa- 
tion. On  him  devolved,  of  necessity,  the  onus  of  the  work, 
and  to  him  must  be  accorded  our  sincere  thanks. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Henry  J.  Wilson,  Ghairman. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  report  was  read  by  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Illingworth  thereupon  rose  and  said  it  was  only  right 
that  a  great  part  of  the  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man sitting  next  him  (Mr.  W.  B.  Phillips)  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  without  whose  great 
assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  the  Con- 
ference arrangements  so  complete  as  they  were.     (Applause.) 

REPORT  ON   EMPLOYMENT   OF   THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine  read  the  following  report  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind :  — 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
who  were  appointed  at  the  International  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1905,  beg  leave  to  present  their  report. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine  were  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  and  Hon.   Secretary  respectively. 

The  Committee  have  given  very  earnest  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  referred  to  them,  which  they 
understood  to  be  "  the  consideration  of  what  could  be  done 
to  secure  the  better  and  more  general  employment  of  the 
blind  of  this  country,  and  to  take  whatever  steps  were 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect."' 

With  this  view  two  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been 
held  in  London  and  two  in  Nottingham,  as  well  as  meetings 
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respectively  in  York,  Bradford,  and  Leeds,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  nine  out  of  twelve  members. 

The  Committee  in  the  first  instance  proceeded  to  take 
steps  to  acquire  definite  information  on  the  subject  of  want 
of  employment  throughout  the  country  by  sending  out  a 
carefully  compiled  list  of  questions  to  the  various  Institutions 
and  Societies  for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind,  by  which 
enquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number  in  employment  and 
their  earnings,  the  number  of  those  under  training  and  of 
those  desirous  of  being  employed,  the  employments  advocated, 
and  amongst  other  enquiries  whether  Institutions  were  in 
favour  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
question,  and  of  soliciting  orders  for  work  therefrom. 

A  mass  of  information  was  obtained  which  went  generally 
to  show  that  there  was  much  need  for  more  employment,  and 
the  replies  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  some  repre- 
sentation should  be  made  to  the  Government  on  this  question. 
As  a  first  step,  a  Deputation  was  then  appointed  to  seek 
interviews  with  the  chief  officials  of  several  of  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  asking  for  a  share  of  orders  for  Govern- 
ment stores  which  would  provide  suitable  employment. 
Interviews  were  obtained  with  the  Controllers  of  the 
purchasing  departments  of  the  War  Office,  the  India  Office, 
the  G.P.O.  and  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  The  Deputation 
was  very  kindly  and  sympathetically  received,  and  the 
disposition  was  shown  in  each  instance  to  favourably 
consider  the  case  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  so  far  as 
the  powers  of  the  Departments  with  due  regard  to  the 
public  service  would  allow.  The  Deputation  explained  that 
there  were  many  blind  persons  scattered  over  the  country 
who  had  received  compulsory  education  under  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  1893)  until  16 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  afterwards  been  trained  by  the 
aid  of  Higher  Education  Authorities,  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
or  voluntary  effort  in  some  handicraft,  and  that  in  many 
cases  these  persons  could  do  excellent  work,  and,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  for  them,  would  be  able  to  earn  a  substantial 
sum  towards  their  maintenance.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
the  employment  of  these  persons,  there  were  55  voluntary 
Institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
had  been  established  in  the  larger  towns  to  help  the  local 
blind,  but  outsiders  had  been  admitted  so  far  as  the  resources 
would  allow.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  impossibility 
in  many  of  the  Institutions,  especially  the  larger  ones,  to 
obtain  sufficient  employment,  notwithstanding  the  support 
which  was  given  by  City  and  Borough  Councils,  Education 
Authorities    and    other    Public     Bodies.         Although     much 
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sympathy  was  shown  to  Institutions  on  this  behalf,  the 
Deputation  desired  in  approaching-  the  Government  to  view 
the  matter  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  problem  would  largely  be  solved  by  the 
aid  of  several  Government  Departments  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  them.  It  was  explained  that  orders  had  been 
executed  for  these  Departments  with  satisfaction  by  some 
Institutions  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  work  had  been 
obtained  by  open  tender  in  competition  with  other 
contractors  who  employed  sighted  labour,  and  that  on  some 
occasions  when  the  tender  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind 
had  been  declined  the  Department  had  offered  a  portion  of 
the  contract  to  the  Institution  at  the  average  price.  The 
Deputation  therefore  made  a  strong  appeal  that  the  system 
should  be  extended  and  provision  made  for  a  larger  number 
to  be  employed  in  consequence. 

They  further  ventured  to  suggest :  — 

1.  That  orders   for  goods   required   by   the   Government 

should  be  given  to  the  Institutions  in  such 
quantities  as  might  be  required  to  keep  the  blind 
fully  employed. 

2.  That  a  uniform  price  be  paid  to  all  Institutions  for 

the   Blind. 

3.  That  an  assurance  be  given  that  the  prices  paid  to 

Institutions  for  the  Blind  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  average  price  paid  to  other  contractors  who 
employ   sighted   labour. 

These  proposals  were  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
various  Departments  with  the  deputation,  and  willingness 
was  expressed  to  consider  how  far  the  system  could  be 
extended   and   the   orders   increased   to   Institutions. 

The  Departments  further  asked  that  a  list  might  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  them  of  suitable  Institutions  to  which  such 
orders  might  be  entrusted. 

The  result  so  far  has  been  that  the  G.P.O.  offered  to  each 
of  the  following  nine  institutions — Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Dundee,  Liverpool,  Waterloo  Road  (London),  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Wakefield  and  York — orders  for  200  parcel  post 
protectors  or  hampers,  and  three  other  Institutions,  viz.,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  (London),  Belfast,  and  Edinburgh,  which 
had  previously  made  them,  600,  800,  and  1,600  respectively, 
making  a  total  of  4,800  protectors  allotted  in  this  manner  at 
the  average  price  of  accepted  tenders.  These  orders  were 
executed  by  the  respective  Institutions  during  the  year  1907. 
The  War  Office  have  also  invited  tenders  from  certain  Institu- 
tions for  a  large  number  of  varied  requirements  in  the  way  of 
brooms,  brushes,  baskets,  mats,  bedding,  &c,  and   the   Institu- 
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tions  at  Belfast,  Bradford,  Nottingham  and  Tottenham 
Court  Road  (London)  have  undertaken  orders  for  brooms  and 
brushes  for  this  Department.  An  order  for  brushes  was  also 
obtained  from  the  India  Office  and  executed  by  the  Leeds 
Institution. 

The  Committee  are  in  a  position  to  state  from  enquiries 
made,  that  the  respective  orders  were  executed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  various  Departments  and  they  feel  that  this 
result  is  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  orders  obtained 
from  each  Department,  while  of  advantage  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment, were  largely  unremunerative  to  the  Institutions. 
The  Committee  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  several  Government 
Departments  for  their  consideration  and  assistance,  but  they 
trust  that  some  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby  such 
work  may  be  obtained  without  loss  to  the  Institutions. 

The  Committee  have  considered  many  matters  relating  to 
the  better  and  more  general  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
hope  that  the  Conference  may  be  able  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  changing  circumstances  in  connection  with 
trades  usually  taught  to  blind  persons,  and  thus  make  suitable 
recommendation  to  the  schools  and  training  centres.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  industries  now  carried  on  by 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  other  industries  or  trades  might  be  beneficial  to  the  blind 
workers  and  the  Institutions  which  employ  them,  but  this 
important  matter  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  new 
Committee. 

The  whole  question  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  the  Commit- 
tee feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Government 
should  be  asked  to  do  something  to  assist  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

In  the  55  Institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
about  2,500  in  employment.  The  number  of  those  being 
trained  in  the  32  indoor  schools  and  9  day  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  is  about  2,450,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated  that 
about  200  leave  annually.  Among  these  there  are  some  who 
are  incapable  of  ever  earning  their  living.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  who  prefer  to  live  at  home  and  work  for 
themselves ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  blind  females, 
but  there  is  also  a  large  number,  forming  the  majority,  whose 
greatest  safety  and  best  chance  in  life  lie  in  their  finding  suit- 
able employment  in  well-equipped  workshops.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life  for 
whom  employment  is  necessary. 
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It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  new  Employers'  Liability- 
Act  of  1906  is  the  means  of  depriving  persons  with  defective 
sight  of  the  employment  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
been  able  to  follow  for  years.  Employers  of  labour  will  not 
now  take  the  responsibility  of  finding  work  for  persons  with 
impaired  eyesight,  and  the  question  of  the  semi-blind,  there- 
fore, may  ere  long  become  a  serious  problem.  This  Act  also 
affects  the  totally  blind. 

The  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  Blind 
Aid  Bill  of  1908,  but  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  support 
it  in  its  present  form.  The  matter,  however,  is  still  under 
discussion. 

The  Committee  regret  that  Mr.  B.  Purse,  who  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Committee  at  the  last  Conference,  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Committee  in  February  last. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
better  employment  of  the  blind,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  course  if  provision  were  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  this  Com- 
mittee since  the  last  Conference.  They  consider  the  fringe 
only  of  this  important  question  has  been  touched,  and  that 
while  something  has  been  accomplished,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  question  full  of  difficulties, 
but  these  difficulties  must  be  resolutely  faced,  and  it  is 
believed  that  ere  long  some  solution  of  them  will  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  wish  to  place  on  record  their 
sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Pine,  the  hon.  secretary,  for  his  valuable 
assistance  given  to  them  ungrudgingly  at  all  times,  not  only  in 
preparing  the  business  for  the  meetings,  but  also  in  tabulating 
statistics  in  regard  to  matters  of  great  importance  and  in  many 
other  ways.  It  was  he  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  arduous  and 
continuous  work  had  of  necessity  to  fall,  and  the  Committee 
much  appreciate  the  care  and  constant  attention  which  he 
showed  in  carrying  out  the  manifold  duties  attendant  on  a 
vast  and  difficult  subject. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Henry  J.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  REPORTS. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  call  upon  Miss  Heywood  to  read 
her  paper,  it  would  be  as  well  that  our  Hon.  Secretary  should 
refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gregory  (London) :  Before  you  proceed,  will  it 
be  in  order  for  members  of  the  Conference  to  address  questions 
to  the  Committee  upon  the  report  1 
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The  Chairman  :  Not  now  ;  there  is  no  discussion  to  take 
place    on    it    to-day. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Is  it  proposed  to  circulate  the  report? 
The  Chairman  :   It  will  be  printed  in  the  official  report. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Have  we  no  opportunity  of  asking  questions 
or  discussing  the  report  at  this  Conference  ? 

The  Chairman:  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  it  should  be  discussed  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  report  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  being  done,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
paragraphs  are  somewhat  vague  would  it  be  in  order  for 
questions  to  be  put  to  elucidate  them  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Do  you  rule  that  ? 

The  Chairman  :   I  do. 

Mr.  B.  Purse  :  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
report  should  be  adopted  by  the  Conference? 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  not  what  we  intended.  We 
understood  it  was  simply  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
ference as  to  the  work  that  we  have  done.  I  think  I  must  rule 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Has  the  number  of  the  unemployed  who 
have  found  work  been  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Committee's 
work  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

The  Eev.  A.  Tansey  :   May  I  ask  Mr.  Pine  a  question? 

The  Chairman  :  You  may  ask  him  personally  afterwards. 

Mr.  Tansey  :  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  a  Standing 
Orders  Committee,  and  that  any  delegate  of  the  Conference 
who  desires  to  raise  a  point  in  the  report  can  put  it  to  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee,  who  will  say  whether  they  can 
do  so  or  not  ?  This  report  we  have  listened  to  is  one  of  vast 
importance.  There  are  points  raised  in  it  for  or  against,  and 
surely  a  report  presented  to  the  Conference  can  be  discussed 
by  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hence  why  read  the 
report  ?  I  want,  sir,  to  ask  the  Committee  that  has  charge 
of  this  Conference,  if  at  some  part  of  the  week  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  given  to  the  delegates  to  discuss  that  report. 
If  not,  we  may  as  well  dismiss  if  we  cannot  discuss  a  report 
of  that  character.      (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  B.  Purse  :  Will  you  accept  a  resolution  in  order  to 
decide  the  question  ?  I  would  move  that  the  report  be  dis- 
cussed, and  I  hope  we  may  secure  a  majority. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said,  and 
I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Conference  Committee,  who  will  report  at  another  meeting, 
whether  the  report  shall  be  discussed.  I  think  that  may  meet 
your  wishes. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know,  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages  at  the  Waterloo  Road 
workshops,  London 

The  Chairman  :  I  cannot  allow  a  question  like  that. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Is  it  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee ?  (Cries  of  "  Order !  ")  Do  I  take  it  from  you  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  

The  Chairman  :  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I  said  I  will  bring 
the  matter  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  and  we  will  give  our  decision  as  to  what  we  will 
do. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  regulations  for  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Gregory:  With  regard  to  Regulation  No.  5.  I  take  it 
the  wish  of  the  Committee  will  be  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Conference  should  be  consulted.  I  think,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  mete  out  equal  treatment  all  round,  we  should  in  No. 
5  drop  the  words  after  "  ten  minutes  " — that  is,  not  to  allow 
the  Chairman  permission  to  extend  the  time  in  special  cases  to 
special  persons. 

The  Chairman:  These  regulations  have  been  passed,  and  I 
am  afraid  they  cannot  be  discussed  now.  We  must  abide  by 
them  in  this  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  now  ask  Miss 
Heywood  to  read  her  paper.  Miss  Heywood  does  not  require 
an  introduction  to  a  Manchester  audience.  You  all  know  the 
good  work  she  is  doing  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
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Miss  ISABEL  M.  HEYWOOD  (Founder  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  North  of  England  Union  of  all  Agencies  for  the  Blind)  said  : 

The  paper  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  deals  entirely 
with  matters  concerniug  the  Blind  who  are  living  outside 
Institutions. 

Out  of  nearly  34,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  "  outside  "  Blind. 
When  the  young  Blind,  who  are  being  educated,  and  about 
2,500  who  are  earning  a  livelihood  in  workshops  and 
Institutions  have  been  deducted,  there  remains  an  enor- 
mous number  to  be  dealt  with.  Nearly  10,000  are 
receiving  parish  relief,  and  of  these  probably  as  many  as 
5,000  are  in  the  Workhouses.  Thousands  are  reduced  to 
destitution  and  beggary,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  since  the 
great  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  century — 
and  which  are  being  so  energetically  carried  on  now — that 
begging  is  not  considered  to  be  the  only  means  whereby 
the  Blind  can  get  a  living. 

The  neglect  of  the  Blind  for  generations  past  can  only 
be  remedied  by  slow  degrees.  Our  best  hope  lies  in 
prevention.  We  must  endeavour  to  stop  the  downward 
tendency  which  has  wrought  such  irremediable  mischief  in 
the  past.  We  must  encourage  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  by  every  possible  means,  and  foster 
habits  of  thrift  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  unselfish 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  othe*r  people,  thus  proving  that 
the  Blind  can  lead  useful  lives — useful  to  others  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

There  is  a  constant  outflow  of  lads  and  girls  who  have 
completed  their  time  at  the  Institutions  ;  these  should 
be  taken  by  the  hand  as  they  emerge,  and  either  put  into 
the  way  of  earning  their  living  by  following  the  trades 
they  have  learnt,  or  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 
Those  who  go  blind  later  in  life  should  be  saved    from 
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despair,  and  given  something  to  do  and  something  to  live 
for.  Those  who  go  blind  in  old  age  should  be  made  com- 
fortable for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  hoped  that  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  how  all  this  can  be  done,  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  consideration  of  the  various  branches  of  my  subject, 
the  first  of  which  is 

The  Housing  of  the  Blind. 

In  connection  with  the  Institutions  there  are  adult 
workers  and  pupils,  and  it  is  a  question  how  they  can  best 
be  housed.  I  find  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
experts  who  have  replied  to  my  questions  on  the  subject 
that  these  people  should  not  remain,  or  become,  inmates 
of  the  Institutions  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  have  no  homes  or  relations  and  friends 
of  their  own  to  live  with,  boarding-houses  are  suggested 
by  some,  lodgings  by  others.  The  boarding-houses  lately 
opened  by  some  of  the  large  Institutions  are  most  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Hendry  (North  Adelaide),  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  excellent  method  adopted  there  : — 

"  The  ideal  life  is  the  home  life,  and  our  experience, 
which  we  have  now  followed  for  about  20  years,  has 
been  to  place  one  or  two  of  our  blind  persons  in  lodgings 
with  respectable  people,  allowing  our  people  to  select 
their  own  lodgings  if  they  wish,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  disapproving.  Further,  as  soon  as  we  learn 
to  know  our  men,  if  only  after  a  few  months,  we  pay 
them  their  money  and  let  them  pay  their  own  board. 
We  also  keep  a  list  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  take 
our  people,  and  when  a  change  of  lodging  is  being  made, 
or  in  case  of  a  new  arrival,  the  best  house  is  selected. 

"  With  our  better-class  men,  who  may  have  homes 
of  their  own,  we  board  some  of  our  Blind ;  this  has  the 
two-fold  advantage  of  finding  a  congenial  home  for  the 
worker  and  augmenting  the  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
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one  who  boards  them.  A  recognised  rate  of  board  is 
paid  :  For  men  13s.  per  week,  women  10s.  per  week." 
Dr.  Moon  (Philadelphia),  says  :  "  There  are  two 
working  Homes  here,  one  with  140  men  and  one  with 
64  women,  besides  which  the  men's  Home  employs  100 
blind  men  who  live  at  their  own  homes.  Each  of  the 
Homes  referred  to  has  a  Retreat  for  those  who  grow 
infirm  in  the  service  of  the  Homes." 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford  writes  :  "  In  Reading  41  persons 
live  in  as  many  homes  or  families  in  great  comfort.  They 
are  easily  looked  after  as  to  clothing,  food,  respectability, 
and  requirements,  by  a  few  regular  visitors,  and  reported 
upon  to  the  Blind  Aid  Society."  Of  course  this  is  a 
splendid  arrangement,  but  the  difficulty  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  is  to  find  the  families  which  will  take  in  the 
Blind,  and  I  imagine  other  towns  find  this  hindrance, 
especially  where  there  are  large  numbers  to  be  provided 
for.     Homes  are  urgently  needed  : — 

(1)  For  the  aged  and  infirm,  both  men  and  women, 

where  they  can  pass  their  declining  years  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

(2)  For    men    and    women    who    are    homeless   and 

friendless,  and  unable  to  do  any  skilled  or 
remunerative  work,  especially  for  girls  and  young 
women  left  unprotected,  amidst  dangers  which 
they  are  helpless  to  escape.  Many  of  these  have 
no  hope,  no  outlook,  no  future  on  earth  but  the 
Workhouse. 

(3)  There  should  be  Homes  for  homeless  children  under 

school  age,  where  feeble  or  crippled  little  ones 
can  be  tenderly  cared  for,  and  the  stronger  ones 
*     trained  for  their  school  life. 

(4)  Convalescent  or  holiday  Homes  are  invaluable. 

Our  Blind  Aid  Society  has  one,  founded  in  1905,  at 
Southport,  for  15  men  and  15  women,  and  the  good  it  has 
already  done  is  truly  wonderful.  Last  year  we  had  291  visi- 
tors from  31  different  towns,  showing  what  a  need  such  a 
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Home  supplies.  Permanent  improvement  in  health  and 
spirits  is  often  the  result  of  these  happy  visits,  which  are 
repeated  yearly  in  very  many  cases. 

In  1907  a  similar  Home  of  Rest  was  opened  at  Swansea 
Por  seven  men  and  seven  women.  Mr.  Frew  Bryden 
tells  of  two  such  Homes  in  Scotland,  one  at  the  sea-side 
and  one  in  the  country,  with  accommodation  for  nine 
women. 

Mr.  Mulholland  (Belfast)  says  :  "  We  have  found  our 
Home  most  useful  and  successful  in  (a)  saving  little 
children  from  undesirable  places  where  they  were  neglec  ted, 
not  receiving  proper  nourishment  and  care,  many  of  them 
being  utilised  for  begging  purposes  ;  (6)  shielding  boys 
and  girls  leaving  school  to  receive  their  industrial  training 
in  the  city,  from  the  vices  of  slum  districts,  in  which  a 
large  percentage  of  Blind  are  forced  to  live,  owing  to 
small  earnings  ;  (c)  affording  comfortable  and  respectable 
lodgings  for  workers,  at  a  very  moderate  rate  ;  (d) 
preventing  old  people  from  having  to  spend  their  declining 
years  in  the  Workhouse." 

Mr.  Hendry  says  :  "  In  South  Australia  we  have  a 
Home  at  the  Grange  near  the  beach  for  aged  blind  men 
and  women,  also  an  excellent  institution  at  Brighton  for 
blind  and  deaf  mute  children." 

Miss  Bainbrigge  (Westminster)  says  :  "  Small  Homes 
for  working  blind  women,  and  also  for  friendless  semi- 
invalids,  are  wanted." 

The  general  opinion  of  those  whose  advice  I  have 
sought  is  that  several  small  Homes  are  better  than  a 
few  large  ones. 

With  this  I  entirely  agree  in  theory,  but  expenses 
have  to  be  considered,  and  the  pressure  for  admittance  to 
our  small  Home  for  blind  women  is  forcing  us  to  open  one 
which  will  take  in  35  instead  of  13.  It  would  cost  much 
more  to  have  three  or  four  smaller  Homes.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  keep  up  the  home-like  feeling  in  this  larger 
house. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Workhouse  is  no  place  for 
the  intelligent  and  respectable  Blind  of  whatever  age,  nor 
for  little  blind  children.  There  is  rarely  any  special 
provision  made  for  them  in  our  Unions ;  the  Guardians 
would  surely  be  glad  and  willing  to  grant  allowances  for 
these  people  to  be  kept  in  Homes  adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  Blind  being  nearly  all  in  the  grip  of  poverty,  often 
of  destitution,  the  houses  or  lodgings  they  can  obtain  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  worst  and  poorest  of  places  ;  thus  healthiness 
and  cleanliness  are  almost  impossible. 

The  whole  question  of  housing  the  Blind  is  fraught 
with  difficulty.  We  want  to  nourish  every  spark  of 
independence,  and  to  encourage  every  effort  to  live  a 
natural  home  life.  At  the  same  time,  I  repeat,  we 
ought  to  provide  for  the  friendless  and  homeless,  for  the 
old  people  and  chronic  invalids,  who  are  now  barely 
existing,  but  who  might  be  made  happy  and  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  relieved  from  the  dread 
of  ending  their  days  in  the  Workhouse. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject  really  needs  a  paper 
to  itself  : — 

Visitation,  Home  Teaching,  After-care. 

In  answer  to  my  first  question,  "  How  the  Blind  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  Institution  or  Society  are  to  be 
found  out?"  the  replies  I  received  suggest:  Through 
Census  returns,  the  police  department,  clergy  and  minis- 
ters, inspectors  of  the  poor,  personal  enquiries  by  home 
teachers  and  visitors,  notices  in  local  papers,  and  infor- 
mation given  by  the  Blind  themselves. 

The  Union  of  all  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  the  six 
Northern  Counties  has  found  out  the  names  and  addresses 
and  other  necessary  information  about  all  the  Blind  living 
away  from  the  large  towns,  through  the  chief  constables 
and  their  staffs.  The  organising  Secretary  of  the  Union, 
Miss  Wright,  has  now  a  complete  register,  which  will 
prove  invaluable  as  the  work  of  the  Union  develops,  and 
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will,  we  trust,  in  time,  lead  to  the  individual  care  of  every 
blind  person  in  those  Counties. 

In  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  Blind  Aid  Society 
has  a  complete  register  of  the  500  blind  persons  living 
outside  Institutions,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  them  all. 
The  information  was  obtained  by  applying  to  every 
organisation  we  could  think  of  which  had  to  do  with  the 
poor.  Other  large  towns  have  probably  the  same 
knowledge  of  their  Blind. 

By  these  methods  all  the  Blind  of  town  and  country 
can  be  known,  and  by  degrees  they  will  get  to  know  of, 
and  report  themselves  and  each  other  to,  the  Societies, 
which  are  eagerly  desiring  to  spread  and  increase,  and 
gradually  to  supply  all  that  brotherly  kindness  and  com- 
mon sense  can  do  to  improve  their  condition  permanently. 

As  to  the  visitation  of  the  Blind,  and  whether  blind 
or  sighted  visitors  are  best,  the  expressions  of  opinion 
which  I  have  received  are  mostly  in  favour  of  blind  (or 
partially  blind)  visitors,  as  having  more  sympathy  and 
a  more  encouraging  influence,  owing  to  their  own  similar 
affliction. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall  (of  Swansea),  however,  writes  : 
"  Sighted  visitors  in  my  opinion  are  certainly  the  most 
suitable,  as  they  can  better  ascertain  the  circumstances 
and  all  particulars  about  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
Blind,  &c." 

Mr.  Frew.  Bryden  (Glasgow)  writes  :  "  Either  are 
suitable,  if  they  have  the  necessary  ability  and  qualifica- 
tions. We  employ  both,  and  I  can  speak  well  of  the 
blind  missionary  teachers  we  have.  I  would,  however, 
object  to  be  limited  in  choice  to  blind  visitors,  at  least  so 
far  as  our  work  and  district  is  concerned.  The  qualities 
required  are  somewhat  versatile,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Blind  might  often  be  best  served  by  the  choice  of  a  sighted 
agent.  When  an  opening  occurs,  both  should  be  eligible 
as  applicants,  and  the  decision  based  on  merits." 

Miss  Bainbrigge  (Westminster)  writes  :  "  This  society 
has  for  many  years  only  employed  blind  (or  nearly  blind) 
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teachers.  Sighted  ones,  however  good,  cannot  sym- 
pathise so  completely  with  the  desperate  misery  which 
overwhelms  adults  when  they  lose  their  sight. 

We  believe  that  the  cheerfulness  and  bravery  which 
our  blind  teachers  have  themselves  developed,  make  them 
encouraging  object  lessons  to  those  they  go  to  teach  ; 
and  they  give  their  pupils  many  useful  hints  tending  to 
make  them  happy  and  independent." 

Mr.  Hendry  (North  Adelaide)  writes  in  the  same 
strain. 

Mr.  Hucfh  YValford  (Reading),  on  the  other  hand,  says  : 
"  I  have  tried  both,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  Blind  much  prefer  a  sighted  visitor,  who  will  talk, 
read,  write,  play  games,  discuss  any  topic,  give  advice, 
help  to  find  work,  and  act  as  a  friend — a  volunteer,  unpaid, 
not  doing  it  for  gain — to  any  other  visitor." 

In  large  towns  I  am  sure  that  sighted  voluntary 
visitors  are  needed,  as  well  as  official  paid  visitors 
whether  blind  or  sighted. 

In  Manchester  we  have  divided  our  districts  according 
to  the  wards  of  the  City,  and  have  voluntary  visitors 
(mostly  ladies)  for  each  ward.  A  monthly  meeting  is  held, 
when  the  visitors  bring  or  send  in  their  reports,  whilst  a 
visitors'  executive  meeting,  held  weekly,  decides  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  necessary  assistance  is  to  be  given. 
This  weekly  meeting  receives  our  blind  official  visitor's 
reports,  as  well  as  any  intermediate  ones  sent  in  by  the 
district  visitors  ;    thus  delay  in  giving  help  is  avoided. 

A  very  important  question  :  ';  How  would  you  deal 
with  the  begging  community  ?  "  has  brought  me  various 
answers,  of  which  I  will  quote  the  folio  wing  : — 

Dr.  Moon  (Philadelphia)  :  "  The  begging  community 
will.  I  fear,  always  be  with  us  whilst  begging  by  sighted 
persons  is  also  permitted." 

Mr.  Hendry  (North  Adelaide)  :  "  I  do  not  think  this 
matter  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  until  full  employment 
is  found  for  the  industrious,  and  provision  made  for  the 
incapable.     Then,  I  should  say,   the  blind  beggar  who 
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would  not  work  and  would  not  accept  provision  made  for 
him,  should  be  treated  like  any  other  vagrant.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  but  all  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  Blind  should 
set  their  faces  resolutely  against  the  practice,  but  prior 
to  doing  so  provision  must  be  made,  for  the  Blind  must 
live  as  well  as  others." 

Mr.  Hugh  Walford  (Reading)  :  "The  migratory  Blind 
are  all  beggars  in  degree.  No  migratory  blind  person 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  any  but  his  native  place  long 
enough  to  get  a  legal  status  as  a  citizen.  Local  societies, 
or  the  police,  should  see  to  this.  The  Reading  system 
is  to  look  up  the  migratory  Blind  on  arrival,  offer  to  assist 
them  on  their  way  by  rail  or  road,  give  them  food  and 
kindly  words,  and  offer  to  write  to  friends,  and  pass  the 
Blind  on,  so  as  to  protect  your  own  poor  Blind  and  your 
Society." 

This  is  most  necessary  ;  and  we  in  Manchester  have 
paid  blind  people's  fares  back  to  London  and  other  places 
rather  than  let  them  settle  and  come  on  our  already- 
overburdened  Society  for  permanent  aid. 

I  must  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  beggars.  I  know 
a  good  many,  and  I  know  how  hard  their  life  is,  and  how 
many  of  them  hate  and  loathe  it.  Many  are  well  educated 
and  intelligent,  and  if  they  could  have  found  any  other 
means  of  livelihood  they  would  never  have  taken  to 
begging.  I  must  say  I  think  that  often  the  beggars  are 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  we  sighted  people,  who  gave  them 
no  other  chance  of  a  livelihood.  We  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  our  beggars  off  the  streets,  but  I  think  fewer  take 
to  begging  since  we  began  to  put  higher  aims  and  better 
possibilities  within  their  reach. 

The  puzzle  is  to  provide  these  possibilities  for  those 
who  go  blind  late  in  life,  and  for  so  many  for  whom  there 
is  no  room  in  any  Institution,  and  who  are  not  eligible 
for  any  of  the  Workshops  ;  for  such  as  these  the  following 
occupations  have  been  suggested  : — 

Mr.  Frew  Bryden  :    "  We  have  for  many  years  given 
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considerable  financial  help  to  enable  suitable  persons, 
who  are  not  eligible  for  the  Blind  Asylum  Workshops, 
to  begin  some  form  of  trading.  The  large  proportion 
who  make  a  living  in  this  way  through  help  received  from 
us  has  encouraged  us  to  continue  this,  and  where  the 
Society  has  an  organisation  that  can  investigate  and 
supervise,  this  method  would  often  be  the  best.  We  have 
a  Ladies"  Auxiliary  that  provides  knitting  and  sells  the 
knitted  goods,  and  140  women  make  an  addition  of  2s. 
to  2s.  (3d.  to  their  income.  I  should  have  said  we  will 
have  probably  140  to  160  men  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
forms  of  trading  as  above." 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall  :  l'  We  keep  in  touch  with  ex-pupils, 
and  supply  them  with  materials  for  basket- making,  mat- 
making,  and  chair-caning,  at  cost  price,  and  give  them 
reasonable  credit.  Grants  have  been  made  for  tools  and 
accessories,  and  females  have  had  gifts  of  automatic 
knitting  machines,  &c.  Many  of  our  ex-pupils  are  now 
fully  employed  in  various  parts  of  Wales." 

Mr.  Hendry  :  "  I  should  suggest  that  blind  persons 
should  be  taught  such  trades  and  handicrafts  as  could  be 
carried  out  in  their  own  homes.  A  young  man,  who  was 
a  basket-maker  by  trade,  has  applied  himself  to  learning 
various  branches  of  work,  so  that  he  might  teach  some 
of  the  outside  Blind.  He  has  been  engaged  at  this  work 
about  12  months,  and  has  some  eleven  or  twelve  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are  already  doing  remarkably  well.  The 
Institution  provides  raw  material  at  cost  price,  and  under- 
takes to  sell  work  that  is  of  a  marketable  character." 

Mr.  Mu llhol land  :  "  We  help  our  people  to  become 
agents  for  tea,  by  providing  them  with  stock  to  begin 
with.  Money  is  also  advanced  to  those  anxious  to  start 
small  shops,  which  they  repay  by  weekly  instalments 
A  man  thus  helped  now  employs  several  blind  basket- 
makers." 

Tn  Manchester  we  have,  for  our  outside  Blind — 1st, 
The  Deansgate  Workshops,  under  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  ;     2nd,   Our    Blind  Aid  Society  has  a    pan-work 
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brush  shop,  this  being  a  trade  easily  learnt  by  older 
men;  braille  writing  and  book- binding,  knitting,  hawking, 
tea  agencies,  and  other  little  businesses,  besides  employing 
as  many  as  we  can  as  visitors,  collectors,  and  in  any 
capacity  we  find  possible  to  the  Blind.  We  are  now 
paying  £800  a  year  in  wages  to  blind  persons. 

I  have  only  space  left  for  a  very  few  words  as  to  a 
Free  Lending  Library  in  blind  types.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  a  National  Library  would  be  too  great  an  under- 
taking, and  too  costly,  but  that  libraries  at  given  centres, 
managed  by  the  Blind  Societies,  are  the  best.  We  find  our 
Blind  Aid  Library  here,  of  over  3,000  volumes,  can  already 
be  useful  to  nine  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 
subscribe  £3.  3s.  per  annum  (or  less  as  the  case  may  be), 
and  borrow  our  books  for  their  Blind. 

The  making  of  these  libraries  is  a  very  great  expense, 
and  it  is  best  to  make  one  central  one  serve  for  all  the 
district  round  about. 

In  conclusion;  I  believe  that  the  Unions  of  all  Agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind,  which  are  being  formed  in  various 
partsof  England, will  by  degrees  be  the  means  of  providing 
that  every  blind  person  shall  be  cared  for,  and  shall  know 
where  to  find  a  friend  and  be  taught  how  to  make  life 
worth  living. 

I  think  also  that  much  might  be  done  by  founding 
"  Colonies  "  in  different  districts  (on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  one  winch  the  Queen  of 
Roumania  has  already  founded). 

Into  these  "  Colonies"  could  be  gathered  the  Blind  who 
are  homeless  and  friendless,  the  inefficient,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm. 

Work  could  be  provided  for  those  who  can  work. 
Unskilled  labour  and  handicrafts  easily  learnt  in  middle 
life  could  be  carried  on.  Perhaps  the  Government,  or 
Local  Boards,  or  Corporations,  or  Guardians,  might  help 
to  start  these  "  Colonies,"  which  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting.       If   they  are  begim  on  a  small 
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scale  their  development  will  come  naturally,  as  need 
after  need  arises. 

I  only  hint  at  this  as  a  means  of  providing  for  a  great 
number  of  our  Blind, for  whom  at  present  we  can  do  little 
that  will  be  of  permanent  use. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  way  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  our  work  for  the  "  outside  Blind"  will  be  made 
clear,  and  the  means  will  be  found,  and  we  shall  be  guided 
aright,  for  we  are  united  in  seeking  the  guidance  and 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  our  work. 

Our  poor  efforts  and  many  mistakes  and  failures  will 
be  crowned  with  such  success  as  we  never  could  have 
hoped  for  or  imagined,  for  with  God  all  things  are 
possible. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  opened  the  discussion.  She  said  :  The  interesting 
paper  by  Miss  Heywood,  who  has  herself  done  such  great 
things  to  solve  the  problems  on  which  she  touches,  in  most 
instances  bears  out  the  conditions  affecting  the  blind  in 
America.  In  Xew  York  one  of  the  chief  provisions  called  for 
recently  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Association  was  proper 
homes,  and  many  more  homes  for  the  sighted,  aged,  and 
infirm.  This  condition  of  affairs  presses  with  particular 
weight  upon  the  indigent  blind  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  for  one 
such  individual  has  made  18  applications  for  admission  to 
institutions  for  the  sighted  and  the  blind,  and  finally  was 
forced  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  In  another 
instance,  after  13  efforts,  and  paying  a  considerable  sum, 
we  were  able  to  secure  admission  for  a  blind  person  into  a 
Home  for  the  Blind.  "We  have  a  number  of  these,  which  are 
invariably  crowded,  and  represent  the  different  classes  of 
Homes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

It  was  the  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  the  blind  to 
have  self-respect  and  their  own  homes  and  their  own 
independence,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Our  distinguished  Chairman  has 
asked  me  if  I  would  for  a  moment  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the 
work,  and  what  the  reason  for  its  organisation  was,  and 
then  I  will  return  to  the  discussion  of  Miss  Heywood's  paper. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  a  pension 
of  about  50  dollars — if  you  will  divide  that  by  five  you  have 
it  in  pounds — given  to  the  blind  people  who  had  no  other 
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means  of  support,  there  was  nothing  for  the  self-respecting 
blind  man  and  woman  to  do  outside  of  the  Homes — one  small 
working  Home,  where  they  made  brooms,  in  Brooklyn,  and 
one  or  two  Homes  where  they  did  half-time  work — and  we  had 
many  cases  of  self-respecting  people,  even  college  graduates, 
in  the  Poorhouses.  In  1906  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  incorporated,  and  it  started  to  take 
a  census  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
followed  up  later  by  the  work  of  a  Commission, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  The 
Association  reported  on  9,585  cases  classified  as  blind,  and 
statistics  were  taken  from  3,058  cases  giving  the  age,  health, 
degree,  cause,  and  time  of  occurrence  of  blindness,  and  so  on. 
Records,  in  full,  of  2,300  blind  in  Greater  New  York  are 
in  our  Registration  Bureau,  most  of  whom  ai~e  personally 
known  to  us,  and  we  referred  111  blind  children  out  of 
schools  to  schools.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 
work,  and  we  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with  associations 
working  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  home-teaching  to  the  blind  who  are  unfitted 
to  work  outside;  and  we  reached  404  pupils.  We 
have  a  factory  for  blind  men,  who  made  34,952 
brooms  in  one  year  and  caned  3,298  chairs.  There  were 
26  women  employed  in  the  women's  classes,  and  we  have 
employed  6  teachers,  6  blind  census  enumerators — quite  as 
efficient  as  others — 6  musicians,  6  switchboard  operators. 
This  practical  means  of  support  for  the  blind  was,  I 
believe,  first  introduced  by  us — 3  secretaries,  3  agents 
and  salesmen,  3  basket-makers,  2  tuners,  2  stenographers, 
and  so  on.  In  addition,  in  the  State  outside  Greater  New 
York  employment  was  found  for  many,  including  broom- 
makers,  mattress-makers,  chaircaners,  teachers,  &c.  The 
Association  receives  three  newspapers  published  by  blind 
editors.  We  have  two  clubs — a  club  for  blind  women,  which 
reaches  150  blind  women,  and  a  club  for  men,  with  about 
200  blind  men,  a  small  museum,  including  some  beautiful 
bronzes  by  a  blind  sculptor.  We  certainly  have  a 
very  heavy  burden  to  bear,  for  we  are  told  we 
come  in  contact  with  the  largest  number  of  blind 
in  one  organisation  in  the  world.  Most  modern  educators 
are  agreed  with  Miss  Heywood,  I  think,  when  she  says  that 
we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  the  blind 
to  lead  natural  home  lives,  and  to  nourish  every  spark  of 
independence.  Our  Association  believes  in  making  every 
effort  to  treat  the  blind  as  individuals  as  far  as  possible, 
and  not  as  a  class  apart.  Our  efforts  continue  to  be 
unremitting    in    endeavouring    to    secure    the     admission     of 
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blind  people  into  the  homes  of  the  seeing.  We  believe 
that  this  is  productive  of  great  good,  both  in  the  kindness 
and  helpfulness  developed  by  the  sighted  inmates  for  the 
blind,  and  in  the  more  normal  and  happy  atmosphere  for 
the  blind  person  who  is  not  surrounded  by  those  suffering 
from  a  similar  affliction.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  well 
overcome  in  small  Homes,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  Memorial  Home,  who  says :  "  Six  blind  people  with 
three  seeing  caretakers  is  small  enough."  Good  as  this  may 
be,  the  comment  upon  the  extravagance  of  small  Homes  is 
well  founded. 

We  have  had  some  encouragement  in  successfully  boarding 
out  our  blind.  Both  of  my  blind  secretaries  are  happily 
lodged  with  sighted  families,  and  a  Home  for  working  girls 
and  another  Home  for  working  women  have  agreed  to  take 
our  blind  friends  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  sighted  are 
received.  Various  organisations  have  also  agreed  to  take 
our  blind  children  for  outings  and  for  longer  stays  in  the 
countrv    with    the    sighted    children. 

In  visiting  the  homes  of  the  blind  I  have  been  impressed 
how  they,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  sighted,  profit  by  the 
advantages  of  model  tenements  and  homes.  In  a  model  tene- 
ment, erected  by  a  great  philanthropist,  one  of  our  blind  co- 
operators  has  a  suite  where  she  mothers,  cooks,  and  washes 
for,  and  in  many  senses  educates,  three  sighted  factory  girls, 
whose  payment  for  board  and  lodging  constitutes  her  sole 
income.  This  friend  says  that  the  improved  heating,  water 
supplv,  and  cooking  apparatus,  the  electric  light  and  ventila- 
tion, add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  ease  of  her  housekeep- 
ing. I  have  surelv  never  known  many  happier  people  than 
she  or  neater  homes  than  hers  is.  I  have  recently  told  the 
philanthropist  responsible  for  her  dwelling  that,  if  he  would 
build  a  great  many  more,  and  some  in  which  the  rent  was  even 
lower,  he  would  do  much  towards  settling  the  housing  prob- 
lem of  the  able-bodied  blind. 

The  housing  of  the  aged,  homeless  blind,  and  the  semi- 
invalid  blind  is  among  our  most  difficult  problems.  Our 
efforts  to  educate  the  blind-seeing  public  as  to  its  duty  in 
offering  more  advantages  to  the  aged  blind  in  its  homes  and 
hospitals  should  be  unremitting.  The  hospitals  take  our 
blind  grudgingly — the  homes  usually  not  at  all !  We  must 
enlarge  the  bump  of  hospitality  of  the  seeing  world  to  the 
blind!  We  must  have  good  lodging,  good  air,  good  food, 
good  medical  care,  good  times  for  all  our  old  blind  people. 
We  must  see  that  the  large  numbers  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  operable  cataract  have  their  sight  restored,  when  pos- 
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sible,  as  it  often  can  be  by  a  simple  operation,  which  from 
ignorance  or  poverty  is  not  sufficiently  taken  advantage  of. 

Concerning  visitation  and  home-teaching,  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  shares  the  more  general  feeling  that 
our  blind  teachers  can  do,  through  their  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, what  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  sighted.  Teaching, 
however,  of  the  special  industries  we  entrust  to  sighted 
experts.  The  home  teacher's  visits  are  supplemented  by  calls 
from  the  members  of  our  Social  Service  Committee,  which,  as 
in  Manchester,  has  mapped  out  the  town  in  districts,  and 
endeavours  to  send  friendly  sighted  visitors  to  all  those  blind 
who  care  to  welcome  them. 

In  connection  with  the  home  teaching  and  friendly  visiting 
I  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  great  pleasure  which  our  ticket 
bureaux  give.  They  have  distributed,  sometimes  through  the 
home  teachers  or  visitors,  over  6,000  tickets  to  the  blind  for 
musical  and  suitable  theatrical  performances.  This  parent 
ticket  bureau  is  responsible  for  nine  others — the  latest  in  Swit- 
zerland and  one  in  London,  where,  I  am  told,  it  does  much 
good. 

The  plan  of  the  ticket  bureau  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely 
to  convert  what  otherwise  might  have  been  wasted  tickets  into 
good  times  for  the  blind  with  the  sighted.  The  expenses  are 
merely  for  postage  and  stationery,  if  the  small  amount  of 
secretarial  work  is  voluntarily  done.  The  London  "  Specta- 
tor "  for  July  18th  has  a  letter  with  editorial  comment  on 
this  subject.  Particulars  are  also  given  about  the  ticket 
bureau  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  can  be  cheerfullv  had  for  the  asking. 

Miss  Heywood  has  touched  a  strong  point  of  fellow-feeling 
in  her  sympathy  with  the  blind  who  are  beggars.  It  has  also 
been  my  privilege  to  know  many  of  these.  One  of  them  was 
formerly  captain  of  a  ship.  He  lost  his  sight  recently;  he 
has  a  wife  and  family.  He  is  too  eager  to  support  them  in 
comfort  to  be  willing  to  take  the  time  to  learn  how  to  be 
blind,  and  to  make  himself  proficient  in  an  industry  where 
he  could  earn  moderate  wages.  But  by  begging  in  New 
York  he  can  make  at  least  £la  day.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  veil  his  begging  to  the  passer-by  by  an  official  proffering 
of  pencils  or  shoe-laces.  Can  we  blame  this  man  very  much 
for  his  preference  ? 

For  the  disappearance  of  all  beggars,  including  blind 
beggars,  we  must  look  for  the  improvement  of  general  social 
conditions,  which  may  change  the  status  of  begging,  which 
is  at  present  for  many  of  the  blind  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  least  exhausting  of  the  professions. 
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Concerning  colonies  for  the  blind,  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  in  America  and  have  proved  most  unsuccess- 
ful. Segregation  of  the  blind,  which  causes  propinquity  of 
blind  men  and  women,  leading  to  their  intermarriage,  is  not 
found  economic  or  advisable  there.  Separate  industries, 
homes,  and  entertainments  for  blind  men  and  women, 
independent  of  each  other,  are  being  steadily  advocated  by 
some  of  the  greatest  American  typhlophiles,  who  consider  this 
precaution  as  one  of  the  first  steps  for  the  prevention  of 
needless  blindness,  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  give  the  blind  happy, 
independent  lives  with  the  sighted.  Helen  Keller  says  that 
to  be  blind  is  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life.  I  cannot  close 
this  paper  without  saying  how  much  we  are  constantly  learn- 
ing from  the  splendid  example  of  associations  and  individual 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  Mother  Country.  The  motto 
of  our  Association  is  "  Light  Through  Work."  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  spirit  of  this  Congress — "  Light  Through 
Work."  It  is  not  remiss,  despite  the  bell,  for  me  to  quote 
to  you  what  one  of  our  co-operators  wrote  to  me  the  other 
day  :  — 

Though  darkness  comes, 

None  of  us  here  may  shirk ; 

Thou   Light   of  Lights, 

Now  give  us  "Light  through  Work." — (Applause.) 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moox,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  said: 
Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  upon  Miss  Heywood's 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
conveying  to  this  Conference  the  hearty  greetings  of  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  "  of 
Philadelphia,  and  "  The  Moon  Society  for  the  Blind  "  at 
Brighton,  England,  both  of  which  Societies  I  have  the 
honour  of  representing  at  this  time. 

Having  had  a  lifelong  association  with  works  for  the 
blind,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  every  movement  which  is 
started  for  their  benefit,  and  of  all  the  plans  devised  to  that 
end,  I  know  of  none  which  equals  that  of  home  teaching, 
for    simplicity    and   economy. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Moon  type  there  were  no  Home  Teaching  Societies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  type  which  was  available 
for  the  adults,   who  form  the  majority  of  the  blind. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
advent  of  the  Moon  type  made  it  possible  to  reach  and 
teach  that  class,  because  it  was  a  type  which,  from  its 
extreme    simplicity    and    legibility,    met    their    requirements 
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and  capacities ;  and  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
memory  of  two  most  devoted  labourers  for  the  blind  if  we 
omitted  to  mention  that  my  late  father,  Dr.  Moon,  and 
Miss  Graham  were  the  first  voluntary  home  teachers, 
co-operating  in  1856  to  form  the  first  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which,  as  the  "  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind  "  in  London,  exists  at  the  present  time  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  with  fourteen  teachers  visiting  and 
teaching  the  blind  of  that  great  city.  There  are  now  eighty 
similar  organisations  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1882  Dr.  Moon  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Moon,  the 
present  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  "  Moon  "  Society,  introduced 
home  teaching  of  the  blind  into  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  first  Home  Teaching  Society  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  for  sixteen  years  its  work  was  conducted 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoads,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
health  in  1898,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reorganise  the 
Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  1901  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  with  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind."  From  1898  until  the  present  time  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  its  honorary  secretary. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Society  has  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  which 
takes  charge  of  its  Library  and  superintends  the  distribution 
of  its  embossed  books  among  1,700  blind  readers,  scattered 
about  in  various  States.  The  cost  of  postage  much  retarded 
the  circulation,  until  the  United  States  Congress,  in  1904, 
enacted  a  law  permitting  free  transportation  through  the 
United  States  mails  of  all  embossed  books  loaned  to  blind 
persons  from  any  public  library  or  institution  for  the  blind. 

During  the  past  year  (1907)  there  were  12,945  embossed 
books,  in  five  different  types,  issued  to  blind  persons  of  all 
ages  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  number  of  books  10,094  were  in 
the  Moon  type. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  now  employs 
four  Home  Teachers,  two  of  whom  are  totally  blind,  one 
partially  blind,  and  one  sighted.  One  of  the  blind  teachers 
has  been  recently  located  as  the  Society's  agent  in  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.  ;  the  other  three  are  engaged  in  instructing  the  blind 
in  their  homes  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

By  means  of  the  decennial  national  census  returns  we  reach 
a  large  number  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  larger  towns  we 
endeavour  to  interest  the  Mayors  and  their  Police  Depart- 
ments to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  blind  of  their  districts,, 
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Boards  of  Health,  Boards  of  Guardians,  clergymen,  post- 
masters, and  newspaper  editors  are  all  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  blind  of  their  neighbourhoods,  and  many  names 
of  blind  persons  are  left  with  the  Secretary  or  Librarian  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  in  response  to  printed  requests 
that  such  should  be  handed  in. 

Another  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  blind  is 
through  hospital  ophthalmic  surgeons.  They  are  furnished 
with  printed  postal  cards,  addressed  to  the  Society's  Secre- 
tary, and  they  fill  in  the  names  of  any  patients  who  might 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society. 

The  blind  who  are  sought  out  and  taught  at  their  homes 
are  principally  adults,  who  lose  their  eyesight  through 
disease,  accident,  or  old  age.  In  many  instances  their  fingers 
are  hardened  with  work,  and  their  sense  of  touch  is  so  greatly 
impaired  that  they  can  only  decipher  a  very  easily  felt  type. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  made  an  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  International  Exposition  in  1904,  and 
another  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907.  At  both  Expo- 
sitions the  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  Society  for  its  excel- 
lent exhibit  of  embossed  literature  in  the  Moon  type,  and 
various  raised  maps,  pictures,  and  diagrams  which  were 
published  by  the  Moon  Society  in  Brighton. 

During  1905  and  1906  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  received  towards  its  maintenance  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  $2,000  (£400),  which 
amount  was  increased  to  84,000  (£800)  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  1907. 

When  in  Washington  in  1882,  Dr.  and  Miss  Moon  drew  the 
attention  of  General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  the  fact  that  a  duty  on  imported  embossed 
books  was  hindering  the  progress  of  work  amongst  the  blind, 
and  urged  him  to  have  a  Bill  passed  through  Congress  which 
would  place  books  for  the  blind  on  the  free  list.  General 
Eaton  was  soon  afterwards  instrumental  in  having  such  a  Bill 
passed,  so  that  from  that  time  embossed  books  have  been 
admitted  into  the  States  free  of  duty. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  home  teachers  to  the  blind  are 
now  employed  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  and  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware. 

I  have  gone  thus  into  detail  in  order  that  I  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  practical  points.  One  is  the  mutual  advan- 
tage which  accrues  to  home  teaching  societies  for  the  blind 
and  free  public  libraries,  when  they  combine  their  forces,  and 
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it  should  here  be  stated  that  Dr.  Moon  many  years  ago  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  such  departments  for  the  blind  in  all 
public  libraries.  In  Philadelphia,  the  free  library  bears  the 
cost  of  clerical  services  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
books  among  the  blind  of  the  city  itself,  whilst  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  bears 
all  expenses  connected  with  purchasing  and  sending  books  to 
the  blind  living  beyond  the  city  limits.  By  this  means  the 
Home  Teaching  Society  is  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  library  building  and  a  special  librarian.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  at  Brighton,  in  England,  where  the  free  public 
library  takes  charge  of  the  embossed  books  and  registers  their 
distribution  by  the  home  teacher. 

The  State  aid  afforded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society  has 
enabled  it  to  make  distinct  advances,  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
near  at  hand  when  State  aid  will  be  given  to  all  the  home 
teaching  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  reduction  in  postage  which  has  recently  been  granted 
in  Great  Britain  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  set  the  example  of  abolishing  the 
postage  on  books  for  the  blind,  let  us  devoutly  hope  that  the 
Mother  Country  will  soon  prove  equally  generous  to  all  her 
sightless  children. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Moon 
type  can  now  be  written  by  means  of  the  new  Moon  embossing 
machine  or  typewriter.  This  typewriter  will  enable  blind 
pei'sons  to  corresjDond  with  one  another  in  the  type,  and  also 
afford  a  remunerative  occupation  for  blind,  as  well  as  sighted 
persons,  to  emboss  separate  pages,  which  can  be  bound  into 
complete  volumes. 

As  regards  homes  for  the  blind,  I  think  it  well  for  the  adult 
blind  pupils  to  be  boarded  in  respectable  homes  outside  of  the 
Institutions.  In  no  case  should  the  adults  and  children  be 
permitted  to  live  together.  Where  they  are  allowed  to  mingle, 
the  adults  too  often  instil  improper  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
the  young.  Separate  dwellings  should  be  provided  for  the 
adult  blind  of  each  sex. 

All  those  who  are  capable  of  learning  a  trade  should  be 
helped  in  every  way  possible  to  make  themselves  more  or  less 
self-supporting.  There  will  always  be  many  of  the  blind  who 
are  too  old  and  decrepit,  or  too  feeble  in  mind  or  body,  to 
earn  even  a  part  of  their  livelihood.  Such  should  be  received 
into  some  existing  home  for  aged  and  infirm  persons,  or  be 
maintained  as  members  of  their  own  families  with  the  assis- 
tance of  pensions  or  aid  from  Boards  of  Guardians. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  workshop  is  an  absolute  necessity 
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if  the  blind  are  to   gain  the  best  possible  remuneration  for 
their  labour.      (Applause.) 

The  Discussion. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  (Oxford)  :  I  am  not  able  to  prepare  a 
speech  such  as  has  been  given  to  us  on  the  last  three 
occasions,  but  I  should  like  first  to  offer  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  of  Scotland 
for  setting  us  the  example  of  the  Blind  Societies'  Union. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Wilson  has  told  us  that  the  North  of 
England  Blind  Societies'  Union  is  the  mother  of  such 
Societies.  1  would  rather  say  the  mother  is  to  be  found  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  eldest  daughter  was  the  North  of 
England  Blind  Societies'  Union.  Now,  with  regard  to 
housing,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  segregate 
the  blind  would  be  a  vast  mistake — to  segregate  them 
in  such  a  way  as  they  have  been  segregated  in  Roumania.  We 
know  a  great  work  has  been  done  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
but  we  also  know  the  blind  have  an  intense  self-consciousness, 
and  they  have  an  intense  feeling  that  they  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  class,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  attempt 
to  treat  them  as  such  will  result  in  those  people  who  wish 
to  be  found  out,  housed,  and  put  into  homes  being  extremely 
hard  to  find.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  We  have  been 
asked  whether  it  is  wise  to  employ  blind  visitors  or  sighted. 
I  think  that  the  experiment  which  we  have  tried  in  Oxford 
of  employing  a  man  who  has  a  little  sight  has  been  the 
most  successful  we  have  yet  made,  because  he  is  without  a 
great  many  disadvantages  which  are  found  in  the  case  of 
the  totally  blind  person,  and  yet  he  has  that  sympathy 
which  specially  comes  to  a  man  who  has  recently  lost  his 
sight.  I  have  known  him  walk  16  miles  to  reach  a  particular 
case,  and  he  is  belauded  and  praised  by  every  blind  person 
I  have  met  and  whom  he  has  met  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Moon  told 
us  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  embossed  books  has 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  blind.  It  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  the  case  of  the  Moon  type ;  has  it  been  of 
as  much  benefit  as  it  might  be  in  the  case  of  the  Braille 
type  1  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  Moon  and  an  English  Moon. 
(Laughter.)  Miss  Heywood,  to  whom  all  thanks  are  due  for 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened,  has  referred  to  the 
home  changes  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and  there  is  one 
to  which  I  should  like  to  give  special  attention,  that  is  the 
country  home  change  for  the  blind  in  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire. I  was  there  about  a  month  ago,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done,  not  merely  in 
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the  direction  of  giving  a  blind  man  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's 
holiday,  but  in  giving  to  a  number  of  those  who  spend  almost 
their  whole  life  in  the  slums  a  day's  outing,  because  it 
is  not  the  week  or  the  fortnight  which  always  tells ;  it  is 
the  day's  outing  which  sometimes  stands  out  in  the  whole 
year.  I,  therefore,  say  from  what  I  have  seen  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  more  homes  of  that  kind.  And  let 
me  say  a  final  word  with  regard  to  libraries.  The  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  way  of  interesting  municipalities  has 
met  with  very  considerable  success  in  the  case  of  Oxford, 
where  the  librarian  was  so  enthusiastic  as  to  learn  Braille 
in  order  to  verify  the  titles  of  the  books.  With  regard  to 
the  Home  Teaching  Society— and  this  is  my  final  word — it 
is  far  easier  to  set  a  Home  Teaching  Society  going  than 
many  of  us  think.  We  have  not  always  money  or  influence 
to  go  about  raising  £10  or  £15,  £20,  £100,  £200,  or  £1,000 
to  found  a  Home  Teaching  Society,  but  every  one  of  us  has 
a  little  leisure,  and  if  that  leisure  were  to  be  employed  in 
hunting  out  a  blind  person,  or  as  many  blind  persons  as 
we  can,  in  a  district,  and  teaching  them  to  read,  in  places 
where  there  was  no  Home  Teaching  Society,  you  would  have 
the  foundation  of  what  would  afterwards  become  a  Home 
Teaching  Society.  I  speak  of  this  from  personal  experience 
when  I  was  twenty  }^ears  of  age,  in  a  colony  with  only 
35,000  inhabitants,  and  with  a  capital  containing  a  popula- 
tion very  little  larger  than  Abingdon.  I  was  able  to  go 
about  Perth  and  Fremantle  teaching  some  of  the  blind 
whom  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  the  public  were  so  enthusiastic 
that  finally  the  affair  blossomed  out  into  what  is  now  a 
Blind  Institution.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  congratulate  Miss 
Heywood  on  the  paper  she  has  read,  and  the  other  speakers 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  opened  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  (of  the  Massachusetts  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind)  :  I  have  only  one  word  to  say.  It  is  simply 
this:  Some  of  us  have  travelled  3,000  miles  to  be  with  you 
to-day,  and  though  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
to  all  the  foreign  delegates,  I  know  I  speak  for  them  when  I 
say  the  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  the  friendliness  which  have 
been  extended  to  us  here  will  never  be  forgotten.  We  thank 
you,  one  and  all,  for  your  courtesy.  A  good  start  has  been 
made,  but  do  not  let  us  get  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  Moon  or  Braille  systems.  Those  things,  to  an  American, 
are  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  Do  be  patient.  You  remember, 
when  Darwin  wrote  his  wonderful  book  on  evolution,  he  said 
in  his  preface :  "  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  if  the  ideas  I  have 
set  forward  are  not  right,  I  have  gone  along  a  road  possibly 
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with  no  end.  My  friends  were  going  along  that  road.  I  have 
saved  all  the  world  from  going  on  the  same  road."  Now  in 
America  the  situation  in  regard  to  type  for  the  blind  is  a  very 
simple  one.  We  have  only  two  kinds,  and  we  say  the  one  that 
has  most  merit  will  prove  itself.  Let  evolution  do  its  work. 
We  are  not  fussing  about  it.  It  will  take  care  of  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  one  said  to  me :  "  Oh,  in  America 
you  are  doing  so  much  for  the  blind."  Don't  go  away 
with  that  idea.  We  have  64,000  blind  persons.  That  is  the 
minimum.  The  New  York  Commission  say  the  number  is 
nearly  100,000.  But  take  it  at  64,000.  We  have  less  than 
600  in  workshops.  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  we  from 
America  come  with  open  hearts  and  hands  to  learn  from  you 
here  in  this  country  ?  Again  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  courtesy. 

Miss  Austin,  of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind,  London,  said:  There  is  one  point  in  Miss  Heywood's 
most  interesting  paper  which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without 
comment.  Miss  Heywood  says  that  a  Universal  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  not  the 
best  plan.  But  surely  this  is  not  so.  Surely  the  ideal  is  one 
large  central  library,  from  which  all  institutions,  societies, 
and  individuals  could  draw  books  as  required,  where  every 
kind  of  book  would  be  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  person 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  think  this  is  the  ideal  we 
should  set  before  us,  and  in  the  meantime  we  need  the  closest 
union  and  interworking  between  the  existing  libraries.  At 
present  we  are  multiplying  rents,  rates,  and  librarians,  and 
our  sighted  writers  are  all  making  the  same  books.  Wherever 
I  go — and  I  have  visited  a  good  many  libraries  now — I  find  the 
"  Sign  of  the  Cross  "  a  most  popular  novel,  but  why  not  have 
the  "Scarlet  Pimpernel"  for  a  change?  Our  voluntary 
writers  ought  to  be  so  organised  that  they  can  never  write  the 
same  books,  but  that  duplicates  without  limits  could  be  made 
by  the  paid  blind  writers,  so  providing  employment  for  more 
and  more  of  these.  To  Mr.  Campbell  I  would  say  one  word. 
There  is  some  hurry  for  an  absolute  conformity  of  type.  We 
want  to  buy  all  those  books  America  produces,  but  at  present 
they  are  no  good  to  our  readers.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire  :  I  only  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  at  this 
stage,  to  bring  back  your  thoughts  to  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  blind.  We  have  heard  much 
about  the  ideal  way  of  dealing  with  the  blind  and 
how     to     provide     them     with     "  Homes "     in     the     future. 
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Our  blind  are  living  in  homes  of  some  kind,  and  we  are,  as 
institutions,  endeavouring  to  find  out  from  personal  contact 
what  those  homes  are  like.  Is  the  service  we  render  to  the 
blind  by  way  of  visitation  having  any  influence  on  their  home 
conditions  ?  Are  they  being  benefited  by  the  thought  we  are 
giving  to  that  subject  ?  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  some 
speakers  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  this 
point.  The  visitation  that  Miss  Heywood  has  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  her  admirable  Society  is  almost 
unique.  She  has  a  corps  of  voluntary  workers  visiting  the 
homes  of  her  blind  people  systematically,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  few  concrete  instances  of  the  result  of  this  work. 
I  gather  from  Miss  Heywood 's  paper  that  a  meeting  is  held 
once  a  week  or  so,  at  which  are  received  reports  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  amount  of  relief  is  then  allocated.  I  doubt  whether 
that  is  everything.  It  seems  to  me  the  personal  contact  of 
the  visitor  and  visited  should  be  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  problem.  I  know  of  cases  where  the  very  fact 
that  a  visitor  was  coming  has  made  a  lot  of  difference.  I 
will  give  you  a  case  in  point.  It  was  known  that  a  lady  and 
gentleman  would  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  home  in  a  cellar 
dwelling.  The  gentleman  went  first.  He  found  the  blind  man 
at  home  and  his  wife  out  working.  As  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  that  the  wife  should  be  seen  by  the  lady,  a 
second  visit  was  paid,  and  the  fact  that  a  lady  member  was 
going  caused  that  home  to  have  a  different  appearance  at 
the  second  visit.  Many  instances  could  be  quoted 
by  experienced  visitors  which  it  would  be  an  advantage  for 
us  to  know,  and  their  actions  might  be  an  encouragement  to 
us  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Something  has  been  said  about 
"  Homes  "  and  the  need  to  have  them  for  four  different  classes 
of  blind  people.  In  regard  to  what  the  Guardians  can  do,  I 
will  say  this,  that  since  the  last  Conference  was  held  a 
"  Home  "  has  been  provided  in  Bradford  for  blind  men  who 
were  formerly  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  cost,  in  so  far  as  the 
earnings  of  the  workers  are  insufficient,  is  provided  by  the 
Guardians.  Blind  institutions  need  only  bestir  themselves  in 
order  to  have  these  subsidiary  homes  and  the  money  to  run 
them. 

Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden,  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind 
for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  :  I  should  like  to  recall, 
for  myself  and  the  Conference,  two  or  three  sentences  from 
Miss  Heywood's  paper.  She  states  in  her  first  sentence  that  the 
paper  "  deals  entirely  with  matters  concerning  the  blind  who 
are  living  outside  institutions."  We  should  keep  that  in  mind. 
She  makes  the  statement   a  little   further  on,    "Those   who 
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go  blind  later  in  life  should  be  saved  from  despair  and  given 
something  to  do  and  something  to  live  for.  Those  who  go 
blind  in  old  age  should  be  made  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives."  A  little  further  on  :  "  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
workhouse  is  no  place  for  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
blind,  of  whatever  age."  Then,  a  little  later  on,  there  is 
embodied  in  the  statement  some  words  of  her  own,  and 
quotations  from  others,  in  regard  to  blind  beggars.  I  think 
the  point  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  we  must  preserve 
the  home  life  of  the  blind  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  It  is  only 
because  circumstances  force  us  that  we  require  to  consider  the 
question  of  homes  for  the  blind  and  other  similar  agencies. 
I  think  also  the  point  Mr.  Tate  mentioned  is  worth  con- 
sidering. It  is  the  home-visiting  societies  that  can  tell  you 
most  on  this  subject.  We  never  put  a  blind  person  on  for  a 
pension,  but  what  in  addition  to  the  visitation  of  our  home 
teacher  I  visit  personally.  And  the  people  know  I  am  coming. 
I  have  to  send  them  a  postcard  or  I  might  not  find  them  in. 
I  went  last  month  to  visit  about  20  homes.  In  one  case  I 
found  the  woman  sitting  in  state.  She  had  two  chairs, 
all  nice  and  clean.  All  this  showed  that  she  knew 
the  meaning  of  tidiness.  In  this  matter  of  housing  the 
question  of  rent  is  a  serious  thing.  One  of  the  difficulties  I 
have  constantly  to  deal  with  is  rent  or  arrears  of  rent,  for 
non-payment  of  which  people  are  about  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes.  I  think  it  might  be  worth  our  while  to  note  the 
erection  of  model  tenements,  and  to  help  the  blind  to  find  a 
suitable  home.  Some  cases  also  I  have  known  where  good  has 
been  done  by  a  system  of  boarding  out,  by  getting  the  people 
into  respectable  homes  for  7s.  or  8s.  a  week.  In  regard  to 
adult  blind,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  blind  men  and  women  who 
are  40  or  50  years  of  age,  I  suppose  there  is  no  institution 
that  could  deal  with  them  for  training.  ("  There  are!")  My 
point  is  this,  that  such  cases  necessarily  come  to  be  looked 
after  more  by  organisations  outside  the  institution.  If  you  can 
put  such  people  in  the  way  of  making  an  income  by  any  form 
of  trading  that  is  legitimate,  you  should  do  it,  and  preserve 
their  independence  and  secure  them  the  means  of  living. 
The  matter  of  beggars  is  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
problem.  In  Glasgow  it  perplexes  us  very  much.  If  I 
criticise  those  who  are  beggars  in  the  street  I  have  to 
differentiate.  I  know  some  most  respectable  people  who  beg 
in  the  street.  Still,  one  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  they  are  there  because  money  is 
easilv  got  by  begging.  T  know,  for  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  such  cases.  Beggars  have  come  to  me 
and    said,     "I    am    tired    of    the    street    life,"    and    have 
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themselves  suggested  a  way  of  trading  in  which  they  could 
do  something,  and  I  thought  they  had  the  qualities  to  ensure 
success  if  they  were  but  persevering.  I  have  spent  money 
on  them,  but  I  cannot  point  to  one  case  which  has  been  in 
any  sense  lifted  out  of  the  street  by  any  attempt  made  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  J.  Gribben  (of  the  Mission  to  the  Blind,  Glasgow)  : 
I  have  listened  to  the  last  words  of  several  speakers,  and  it 
has  taken  each  of  them  until  the  secretary's  bell  rang  the 
second  time  to  speak  these  pathetic  last  words.  (Laughter.)  In 
the  case  of  some  of  us,  bringing  us  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
by  the  time  we  get  here  we  are  so  nervous  that  we  forget  what 
we  wanted  to  say.  Now  my  drawback  this  afternoon  arises 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  paper  in  Braille,  as  it  was  being  read.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  follow  the  voice  of  a  reader  particularly 
if  the  reader  happens  to  be  a  foreigner — I  mean  foreigner 
to  a  Scotsman.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  say  just  one  or  two 
words  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  sighted  or 
blind  visitors  by  the  Home  Teaching  Societies.  Whatever 
opinion  I  have  is  based  on  the  ground  that  in  either  case 
the  person  selected  must  be  qualified  for  the  work,  whether 
blind  or  sighted.  But  if  you  have  men  who  are  blind,  and  who 
are  qualified  to  do  this  work,  how  can  you  ask  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  public  to  find  work  for  the  blind  if  you  pass  these 
men  over  and  give  the  jjositions  to  the  sighted  ?  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  or  blind  people 
in  connection  with  every  concern  that  looks  after  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  for  I  know  that  a  certain  proportion  of  such 
labour  is,  of  absolute  necessity,  given  to  the  sighted,  but  what 
I  mean  is  that  where  it  can  be  done  as  well  by  the  blind  as 
the  sighted  preference  should  be  given  by  societies  and  blind 
institutions  to  blind  teachers,  even  if  there  is  a  salary 
attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Ben  Purse  (Manchester)  :  I  desire  to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks,  and  I  will  not  exceed  the  seven  minutes  allowed  me. 
I  wish  briefly  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  paper.  First,  let  me  endorse  the  view  which 
has  been  previously  expressed,  that  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of 
the  blind  to  as  far  as  possible  maintain  their  home  life  and 
their  independence.  For  that  reason  I  protest  emphatically 
against  the  view  that  because  they  live  in  homes  where  the 
surroundings  are  necessarily  of  a  poor  description  that  those 
homes  are  at  the  same  time  always  uncleanly.  That  is  the 
impression  which  has  unquestionably  been  given  in  some  of 
the   remarks  to   which    I    have    listened,  and  I   desire   most 
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earnestly  to  protest  against  that  view.  I  know  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  exercise  a  stringent  supervision,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  most  guarded  way,  so  as 
not  to  give  offence  to  the  very  people  whom  you  are  desirous 
to  help.  Again,  we  have  been  invited  to  consider  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania  as  an 
excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  blind.  I  very  much 
question  whether  this  method,  when  we  look  to  its  further 
development,  will  realise  the  hopes  which  some  people  are 
anticipating.  Immediately  you  begin  to  segregate  the  blind 
immediately  you  begin  to  develop  other  difficulties,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  those  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  visiting  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  we  ought  to  maintain 
those  homes.  Mr.  Bryden,  in  his  remarks,  suggests  that  when 
application  for  work  is  made  that  it  is  understood  in  certain 
cases  very  little  remuneration  is  received.  I  am  speaking 
now  more  particularly  of  the  outside  organisations,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  under  present  methods  that  is  absolutely 
correct.  But  when  we  plead  for  the  organisation  of  labour 
for  the  blind  we  don't  plead  for  it  under  the  conditions  now 
prevalent.  We  plead  for  them  to  be  organised  in  central 
workshops,  where  the  remuneration  is  better  than  if  the  work 
were  done  in  their  own  homes.  The  supervision  necessary  to 
efficient  workmanship  cannot  be  exercised  so  long  as  the 
workers  are  employed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  M.  Priestley,  of  Bradford  :  A  number  of  people  come 
before  us  in  Bradford  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life.  They  have  wives  and  children  at  home.  How  can  such 
people  be  helped  to  the  best  advantage  1  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  on  these  lines  :  that 
the  Committees  of  Institutions  should  try  to  rent  a  number 
of  cottages  near  the  Institutions,  and  offer  them  at  a  low 
rent,  so  that  the  blind  man  and  his  family  may  live  in  some 
degree  of  comfort.  I  have  known  cases  like  this,  where  a 
man  has  lived  in  a  decent  home  till  his  savings  were 
exhausted,  and  when  he  has  come  to  us  and  we  have  asked 
his  address  he  has  given  it  in  some  back  street,  and  he  has 
said,  "  It  has  not  always  been  so."  Suppose  ten  or  twenty 
cottages  were  taken  as  an  experiment,  and  if  the  occupant 
pays  2s.  a  week  and  the  rent  is  4s.  6d.  let  the  Institution 
make  up  the  difference.  I  think  that  is  an  experiment  well 
worth  trying.  A  word  about  the  beggars.  That  question 
has  been  very  largely  solved  in  Bi*adford.  We  have  no 
blind  beggars  there.  They  are  provided  for  in  a  much  better 
way.     I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  you  copy  the  example 
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of  Bradford  in  the  matter  of  a  holiday  fund.  In  our  city 
every  blind  person  has  an  opportunity  of  going  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  to  the  seaside  or  the  country,  thanks  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Bradford  Daily  Telegraph.  Every 
one  of  our  blind  people  has  been  accommodated  in  that  way. 
We  have  a  number  at  Southport;  some  are  at  Morecambe. 
This  is  a  splendid  work,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  in 
your  respective  districts  try  to  get  the  best  side  of  the 
manager  or  editor  of  your  leading  newspaper  and  get  him 
to  follow  the  example  which  has  been  set  in  Bradford.  The 
paper  read  by  Miss  Heywood  was  deeply  interesting,  and 
I  beg  to  thank  the  Committee  for  bringing  such  a  subject 
forward   at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Miss  Heywood,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said:  I  think 
that  some  portions  of  my  paper  have  been  misunderstood. 
Some  of  the  points  I  touched  on  were  dealt  with  very  briefly, 
and  I  fear  my  meaning  was  not  caught.  For  instance,  what 
I  said  about  the  colony  scheme  was  in  no  sense  a  full  argu- 
ment. Those  who  are  concerned  in  this  matter  should  reaS 
the  account,  in  a  book  called  the  "  Colony  of  Mercy,"  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Germany  for  epileptics.  My  idea  was  that 
in  certain  circumstances  equal  benefit  might  be  conferred 
on  the  blind  who  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for.  As 
to  the  work  of  our  visitors  in  Manchester,  there  is  no  thought 
of  finding  fault  or  interfering  with  the  home  life  in  any  way. 
On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  help  the  blind  wherever  possible 
to  lead  a  natural  home  life.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  people 
who  have  no  home  for  whom  nobody  seems  to  care  that  a 
colony  is  desirable. 

The  session  then  closed. 


DINNER  AT  HENSHAW'S   BLIND   ASYLUM. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  entertained  to  dinner 
by  the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 
Mr.  Aid.  J.  Royle,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  presided,  and 
the  company  included  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of 
Manchester  (Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Holt)  and  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Salford  (Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Franken- 
burg). 

After  the  toast  of  "The  King"  had  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guests."  He 
said  :  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  guests.  I  am  sure  you  are 
satisfied  of  that.  Some  of  them  have  come  a  long  way.  We 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  our  acquaintance  with  them, 
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and  I  hope  when  they  go  back  they  will  be  able  to  say  that 
they  have  derived  some  benefit  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  people  of  our  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Chairman  would 
have  made  a  long  speech,  out  of  which  I  could  have  made 
some  notes,  but  he  did  not,  and  I  am  going  to  rely  upon  the 
reply  of  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  because  I  know  he  is  always 
ready  to  make  a  speech.  With  reference  to  the  toast  of 
"  Our  Guests,"  I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  guests,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  very  happy  inspiration  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  that  they  should  have  asked  you  and  all  of  us  to  this 
dinner  to-night.  I  asked  Mr.  Royle  what  was  the  point  of 
view  of  this  dinner.  Naturally,  as  a  business  man,  I  looked 
at  it  from  a  business  point  of  view — that  somebody  was  going 
to  get  some  good  out  of  it.  (Laughter.)  To  my  surprise, 
instead  of  being  a  business  proceeding,  it  was  really  a  social 
proceeding,  and  what  I  think  Mr.  Royle  had  in  his  mind  was 
that  it  would  make  everybody  more  social ;  it  would  probably 
make  friendships  and  give  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of 
various  topics  in  connection  with  the  subjects  that  have  to 
be  talked  about  during  this  week.      (Hear,   hear.) 

The  Mayor  of  Salford  :  On  behalf  of  the  guests,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  drinking  our  health.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  Mayor 
for  the  third  year,  otherwise  I  should  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  this  evening.  I  am  glad  the  Conference 
meets  during  my  mayoralty,  because  I  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  give — my  dear  wife  and  myself — a  helping  hand  to  these 
institutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  conclude  by  thanking  you 
again. 

Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the 
kind  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the  guests.  I  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Japan  in  the  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind,  and  Japan  is  now  making — if  I  may  say  so — very  good 
progress  in  that  way,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  English 
friends.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  more,  but  if  I  speak 
more  than  a  few  words  in  English  I  always  make  a  mistake, 
so  you  will  excuse  me.      (Laughter,  and  "  Hear,  hear.") 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  :  Not  many  years  ago  a  blind  man  used 
to  stand  in  front  of  one  of  the  bridges  that  pass  over  the 
Thames.  He  had  alongside  of  him  a  wooden  model,  and  on 
that  model  he  had  this  remarkable  statement :  "  This 
wooden  model  is  made  out  of  my  own  head."  (Laughter.) 
Ever  since  Mr.  Illingworth  asked  me  a  short  time  ago 
to    propose    a    toast    my    head    has    apparently    turned    into 
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the  same  material  as  the  blind  man  said  his  was  made  of, 
especially  after  three  hours  in  the  chair  at  a  rather  animated 
meeting  this  afternoon.  Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  short  speeches  are  required.  My  toast  is  one,  I  feel 
sure,  that  will  be  received  with  great  cordiality — it  is  the 
toast  of  "  The  Chairman  and  Board  of  Management  of  Hen- 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum."  (Applause.)  I  feel  sure  I  am  only 
voicing  the  feelings  of  all  here  present  when  I  say  we  return 
them  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  great  hospitality.  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  time  a  dinner  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  given, 
and  I  hope  those  who  organise  Conferences  in  the  future  will 
take  a  note  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everything  has  been  done 
excellently.  We  have  had  an  admirable  handbook  and  capital 
arrangements  for  the  Conference,  and  I  feel  sure  all  will  go 
on  well  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Illingworth,  who  is  so 
closely  connected  with  this  Institution.  I  will  say  no  more, 
but  cordially  thank  the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum.  I  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  Aid.  Royle,  and  I  may  perhaps  add  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Royle,  who  is  also  present.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Royle  :  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast.  I  am 
delighted  this  evening  at  being  honoured  with  the  presence 
not  only  of  friends  in  high  position  from  a  distance,  but  also 
with  those  who  are  in  the  highest  positions  in  our  own  locality. 
On  my  right  I  am  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  on  my  left  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  I  have  also 
here  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Salford,  so  that  I  am  in  very 
distinguished  society.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Before  I  sit 
down  I  should  like  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  kind 
friends  who  are  the  owners  of  this  magnificent  hall.  Some  of 
you  may  be  under  the  impression  that  we  are  in  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  This  hall  belongs  to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  adjacent  to  Henshaw's. 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  head-master  of  that  Institution,  is  doing  an 
excellent  work,  and  no  better  is  being  done  anywhere.  These, 
indeed,  are  two  of  the  best  institutions  in  Manchester.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  our  kind  friends  for  lending  us  this 
handsome  hall,  and  I  cannot  sit  down  without  saying  a  word 
in  recognition  of  their  kindness.     (Hear,   hear.) 

At  the  close  of  the  speech-making  the  company  proceeded 
to  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  where  the  pupils 
performed  Mr.  Illingworth's  kinderspiel,  "  Old  Father  Time." 

The  piece  was  fully  staged,  and  the  audience  were  not  slow 
to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  unusual  spectacle  of  blind 
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children  appearing  to  such  advantage  as  opera  singers  and 
dancers.  The  pretty  dresses  and  graceful  movements  of  the 
dancers  drew  forth  many  expressions  of  delight,  whilst  the 
tunefulness  and  classical  taste  of  the  vocal  work  were  highly 
commended. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  entertainment 
was  the  evident  enjoyment  which  the  youngsters  themselves 
got  out  of  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  Mr.  Illingworth  received 
quite  an  ovation,  the  audience  rising  to  their  feet  and  cheer- 
ing. After  several  congratulatory  speeches  from  gentlemen 
present,  Mr.  Illingworth  briefly  replied,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester  and 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Salford  remained  throughout  the 
entire  performance. 

Between  the  "  acts  "  of  the  kinderspiel  Mr.  C  P.  F.  Campbell 
showed  a  series  of  cinematograph  pictures,  illustrating  the 
work  and  recreations  of  the  blind  in  this  country  and  in 
America. 
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TUESDAY. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  E.  Holt)  presided.  In 
opening  the  proceedings  he  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen — In 
taking  the  chair  at  this  Conference  to-day,  I  should  like  to 
allude  to  the  entertainment  that  was  provided  last  evening 
by  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum.  That  entertainment  came  to 
me  as  a  marvellous  surprise.  I  had  no  conception  that  the 
training  of  the  blind  could  be  so  perfect.  The  most  mar- 
vellous part  of  the  performance,  I  think,  was  the  dancing — ■ 
especially  the  quadrilles.  I  have  often  danced  the  quadrilles 
myself,  and  made  a  muddle  of  it — (laughter) — and  have  been 
called  over  the  coals  by  some  of  my  partners.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  dancing  last  night  was  equal  to  any 
dancing  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  room.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  no  jostling,  no  pushing,  no  scrambling,  and  none  of  the 
horseplay  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  ballrooms  where 
the  dancers  have  plenty  of  sight  and  can  see  where  they 
are  going.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  very  great  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Illingworth  for  the  care  and  attention  that  has  been 
taken  in  training  the  children  at  the  Asylum.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think  we  are  to  be  congratulated  to-day  upon  the  fact  that 
the  training  of  the  blind  is  now  better  understood  than  ever 
it  has  been  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  not  so  much 
"  pity  "  about  the  approach  to  the  question  as  there  used  to 
be,  and  there  is  more  real  sympathy,  more  real  feeling,  and 
a  greater  desire  to  deal  with  the  question  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  really  required  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 
"  pity  "  that  is  wanted  here ;  it  is  sympathy,  and  the  means  of 
showing  the  blind  how  they  may  do  for  themselves,  and  how 
after  they  have  left  the  training  home  they  may  make  a  good 
living.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  ensuring 
that  their  work  does  not  become  too  burdensome,  and  above 
all  it  should  be  seen  to  that  their  surroundings  should  be 
not  low,  but  equal  to  those  of  other  working  men,  because 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  blind  if  they  once  began  to 
slip  down  the  ladder  of  life  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
recovering  themselves.  The  housing  question  naturally  will 
play  a  very  important  jiart  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  It- 
is  all  very  well  for  us  to  have  blind  people  in  Training 
Homes,  but  we  must  go  further  and  see  that  the  homes 
provided  for  the  blind  after  they  leave  the  Training  Homes 
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are  suitable  for  them  to  live  in,  and  it  would  be  well,  I  think, 
if  there  could  be  some  systematic  supervision  of  those  homes, 
because  often  it  is  after  the  blind  have  left  the  Training  Homes 
that  the  difficulties  begin.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  State  ought  to  come  in  and  do  more.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Probably  there  is  room  for  the  State  to  do  more, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  sorry  day  for  the  blind  and  for  every 
other  charitable  object  we  have  in  our  great  cities  if  the 
State  were  to  take  entire  control.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not 
State  control  that  you  want ;  it  is  human  sympathy :  not 
officialism  under  hard  and  fast  and  dry  lines,  but  human 
nature — human  nature  extended  to  people  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  help  themselves.  (Applause).  Another  great 
factor  in  dealing  with  the  blind  is  opportunity — giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  being  trained  in  the  different  ways  of 
life  and  in  different  commercial  subjects.  That  opportunity 
must  come  not  from  the  blind  themselves,  but  from  other 
people,  such  as  we  ourselves,  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight. 
People  who  have  it  in  their  province  to  provide  labour  should 
have  faith  in  the  blind,  faith  that  the  blind  can  attain  to 
a  very  large  degree  the  results  attained  by  the  sighted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  that  the  blind  require  is  their  opportunity, 
and  we  must  see  that  it  is  not  withheld  from  them. 
(Applause.)  We  know  from  what  the  blind  are  doing  to-day 
that  in  a  very  few  years  from  now  the  blind  will  be  com- 
peting, perhaps  not  on  equal  terms,  but  probably  nearly  on 
equal  terms,  with  their  fellow  citizens  who  are  sighted.  One 
often  wonders  why  in  this  world  one  class  of  people  is 
different  from  another,  why  one  man  can  see  and  another 
is  blind,  why  one  man  is  born  poor  and  another  is  born 
rich.  We  do  not  know  why  it  is,  Ave  have  no  knowledge 
on  that  point ;  but  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  must  do 
is  to  see  that  those  who  have  the  opportunities  and  the 
advantages  help,  those  who  have  not.  I  take  it  that  this 
Conference  has  been  organised  mainly  with  the  object  of 
seeing  what  further  progress  can  be  made  in  helping  the 
cause  of  blind  people,  and  I  wish  it  all  possible  success. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  announced  that  he  had  received  the 
following  reply  to  the  message  of  congratulation  sent  from 
the  Conference  on  Monday  to  Lord  Haddington :  "  My 
heartfelt  thanks  for  kind  thought  of  members  and  congratu- 
lations sent  to  me. — Haddington." 
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THE   TECHNICAL   TRAINING  AND   INDUSTRIAL   EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  S.  M.  GREEN,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 

St.  Louis. 
(Read  by  Mr.  Illingworth  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Green). 

The  recognised  end  of  the  training  given  by  the  various 
institutions  of  the  blind  is  capable  citizenship. 

One  of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  capable 
citizen  is  his  ability  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him,  and  for  that  reason  the  technical 
training  which  may  be  applied  to  some  bread-winning 
pursuits  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  curriculum. 
'Tis  a  part  of  life  to  make  a  living.  The  blind  man,  as 
well  as  his  seeing  brother,  may  starve  in  five  languages, 
may  know  the  miseries  of  dependence  even  though  he  is 
also  conversant  with  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare,  may 
have  a  Beethoven  Sonata  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  not  have 
the  ability  to  teach  the  scale  of  "  C." 

The  purpose  of  the  training  given  in  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  is  to  give  an  all-round 
development  that  will  obviate  these  distressing  situations, 
for  these  schools  have  most  thorough  academic  courses 
for  mental  training  ;  excellent  gymnasia  for  physical 
development,  industrial  or  manual  training  shops  for 
teaching  trades  and  thorough  courses  of  instruction  in 
music  for  such  as  have  talent  in  that  direction. 

Twenty-three  States  have  schools  for  the  young 
blind,  the  usual  age  limits  for  admission  b?ing  six  to 
twenty  years.  In  addition  to  these,  ten  States  have  dual 
schools  which  have  the  deaf  taught  in  the  same  school 
with  the  blind,  and  under  the  same  management. 
Training  is  given  in  the  majority  of  these  schools  in  broom 
making,  mattress  and  mop  making,  piano  tuning,  re- 
caning  of  chairs,  wood-stayed  basket-making  for  the  boys, 
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and  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  rug 
weaving,  making  of  reed  and  raffia  baskets  for  the  girls. 
In  eighteen  States  broom-making  is  taught  to  boys.  This 
occupation  is  more  profitably  followed  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  because  the  broom  corn  is  a  product  of 
these  States,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate.  In 
twelve  States  mattress-making  is  taught. 

The  yearly  appropriations  for  running  these  schools 
is  $1,105,500  ;  the  shops  and  industrial  schools,  $86,470. 
making  a  total  of  $1,191,970  spent  yearly  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

By  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  64,763  blind  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  65  per  cent,  were  over  20  years 
of  age.  Direct  and  systematic  efforts  are  made  by  these 
schools  to  secure  the  full  number  of  the  35  per  cent, 
remaining  eligible  to  their  advantages.  The  million"  of 
dollars  expended  in  their  respective  plants  and  the  further 
millions  required  for  their  maintenance,  have  procured  a 
most  excellent  system  of  schools,  for  the  training  and 
development  of  the  young  blind.  There  are  4,500 
pupils  and  500  teachers. 

Of  the  adult  blind,  25  3  per  cent,  are  from  20  to  40 
years  old,  13-2  per  cent,  from  50  to  59,  or  of  a  possible 
working  age,  48* 2  per  cent,  are  60  years  old,  or  past  work- 
ing age,  and  -5  per  cent,  are  of  unknown  age. 

The  38-5  per  cent,  of  working  age  gives  24,920,  of 
whom  10,668  are  women,  12,506  are  engaged  in  profitable 
occupations  ;  891  are  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers  ; 
766  are  musicians  and  teachers  of  music  ;  206  are  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  while  75  are  teachers  and  professors 
in  colleges  ;    545  are  labourers  ;   and  416  are  agents. 

For  the  adult  blind,  there  are  five  industrial  homes 
and  six  shops,  with  nearly  600  workers.  The  industrial 
homes  have  annual  appropriations  amounting  to 
$40,970.00  and  yearly  earnings  of  $52,643.93. 

The  shops  have  annual  appropriations  of  $45,000 
and  yearly  earnings  of  $69,114.87,  making  a  total  of  both 
homes  and  shops  of  $86,470  for  annual  appropriations, 
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and  $121,758.80  of  earnings  for  industrial  establishments 
for  the  adult  blind. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Perkins  Shop  at  Boston, 
founded  in  1840,  with  earnings  last  year  of  $30,000.  Next 
in  age  comes  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  founded  in  1874,  with  earnings  of  $27,755.79,  and 
appropriation  of  $22,500.  The  California  Industrial 
Home  has  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  with  earnings  of 
$27,141.78.  The  Indiana  Shop  for  the  Blind  has  a 
appropriation  of  $500,  and  earnings  of  $4,223.09. 
The  Brooklyn  Home  in  New  York  has  earnings  of 
$5,538.08.  These  first  four  establishments  present  the 
unusual  condition  of  the  earnings  exceeding  the  expenses. 

Other  industrial  homes  are  at  Chicago,  Mt.  Healthy, 
O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  the  Wisconsin  Work- 
shop in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  has  specialised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  willow  baskets.  The  earnings  for  last  year  were 
$7,500  ;  the  weekly  wages  running  from  $2  to  $16.32. 
The  profits  have  steadily  increased  since  the  first  year  of 
opening  the  shop,  due  to  the  alert  exploitation  of  its 
wares  by  the  energetic  superintendent,  Mr.  Oscar 
Kustermann,  and  the  fact  that  willow  is  now  obtained 
much  cheaper,  as  several  State  institutions  now  raise  it 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  shop. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  main- 
tains a  shop  for  men,  and  one  for  women  at  Cambridge, 
which  are  the  latest  additions  to  shops  for  the  blind, 
being  the  outgrowth  of  the  Experiment  Station 
industrial  work  for  the  blind,  founded  in  1904  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  has  given 
efficient  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  by  extending 
the  limited  field  of  the  occupation  open  to  the  unsighted, 
by  placing  the  blind  worker  by  the  side  of  his  seeing 
brother  in  the  factory  work.  Stringing  hair  pins,  cutting 
box  corners  in  the  box  factory,  stripping  tobacco  and 
weaving  art  fabrics  in  artistic  patterns — are  the  con- 
tributions due  to  Mr.  Campbell's  energy.     The  weaving 
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of  artistic  fabrics  and  rugs,  portieres,  and  draperies,  has 
been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Michigan  Industrial  Home.  Similar  work  has 
been  done  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
organised  in  1905.  Telephone  switch-board  operating, 
making  bead  shades  for  electric  light  globes,  and  opera 
glass  bags,  making  wire  hat  frames  and  trimmings,  and 
shampooing  are  the  new  occupations  due  to  this  Asso- 
ciation's efforts. 

The  Association  has  a  shop  for  men,  and  also  a  train- 
ing shop  for  women — quite  a  distance  apart,  as  are  the 
shops  at  Cambridge. 

The  New  York  Association  is  the  development  of  the 
Committee  on  Tickets  for  the  Blind  formed  by  the  Misses 
Edith  and  Winifred  Holt,  to  whose  generous  indefatigable 
efforts  much  of  its  success  is  due.  The  Association  has 
performed  a  most  valuable  work,  making  a  complete  and 
accurate  registration  of  the  blind,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  2,300  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
Commission  for  the  blind  took  up  the  work  of  making  a 
census  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  adopting  the  card  used 
by  the  Association,  giving  age,  birth,  health,  cause  of 
blindness,  earning  capacity,  family  history,  and  con- 
ditions. This  excellent  example  should  be  followed  by 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  full  and  accurate  details 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  blind  must  be  known  and 
individual  needs  learned  before  a  wise  course  can  be 
determined  upon  and  proper  action  taken.  Blindness 
has  no  specific  for  all  its  ills. 

This  beneficent  work  of  increasing  the  practical 
bread-winning  occupations  open  to  the  blind,  not  only 
increases  the  confidence  of  the  blind  themselves,  but  has 
another  most  educative  influence  for  the  sighted  public, 
in  helping  it  to  realise  that  the  intelligent,  alert,  and 
capable  blind  person  is  not  confined  to  the  stereotyped 
occupations  hitherto  considered  the  blind  man's 
specialties,  but  may  engage  in  other  occupations  where 
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his  individual  capabilities   may  find  expression  in  the 
normal  relations  of  the  business  and  industrial  order. 

The  schools  have  performed  a  beneficent  work  not 
only  in  training  hundreds  of  young  blind  to  industrial 
skill  in  accepted  linens,  but  in  developing  a  confidence 
and  resourcefulness  that  leads  the  young  graduate  to 
forge  into  new  fields  of  endeavour.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  all  the  schools  and  their  graduates  who  are 
doing  good  work,  I  will  mention  those  from  which  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  data.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of 
these  is  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook.  This  magnificent  plant  is  due 
to  the  wise  planning  and  judicious  forethought  of  Edward 
E.  Allen,  now  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Out  of  97  graduates  of  the  Overbrook  school  in  the 
last  12  years,  many  of  whom  are  successful  as  piano 
tuners,  music  and  literary  teachers,  we  find  a  cotton 
planter,  politician,  poultry  raiser,  evangelist,  city  mis- 
sionary, custom  laundress  ;  75  per  cent,  are  favourably 
accounted  for.  Among  the  ex-pupils,  we  find  workers  in 
box  factory,  tape  factory,  a  phrenologist,  a  coal  dealer, 
and  florist. 

Among  the  occupations  followed  by  pupils  of  the  New 
York  City  School,  we  find  the  unusual  ones  of  plumber's 
helper,  electrician  helper,  helper  in  printing  office,  iron 
foundry  man,  book-binder,  professional  checker  player, 
post  master,  truck  driver,  and  tax  collector. 

For  six  years  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blmd  has  had  the  entire  control  of  the  telephone 
exchange  for  a  small  town,  and  has  performed  all  the 
work  with  the  help  of  one  assistant.  Another  totally 
unsighted  graduate  has  assisted  his  father  and  brother 
in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  and  has  also  tended  two 
teams.  One  man,  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  has  carried  the  loaded 
moulds  in  a  pipe  and  tiling  factory. 

The  greatest  success  in  broom  making  by  pupils  of 
the  Missouri  School  has  been  made  by  those  who  went  to 
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small  towns  and  started  shops  of  their  own,  and  obtained 
the  custom  of  the  entire  community.  Two  brothers, 
leaving  last  year,  have  all  they  can  do  to  supply  the 
demand  of  their  neighbourhood.  One  boy  has  the  trade 
of  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  and  is  raising  his  own 
corn.  One  boy  has  made  nearly  $30  per  month  by  selling 
brooms  to  factories.  One  graduate  of  the  School  is 
travelling  salesman  for  a  broom  factory,  making  $85"00 
a  month  and  his  expenses.  Book-binding  is  taught  in 
this  school,  the  pupils  sewing,  backing,  and  making  the 
covers  of  the  Braille  Books  used  in  the  school.  Out  of 
59  graduates  in  the  last  18  years,  40  are  supporting  them- 
selves and  doing  well. 

One  graduate  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  Blind  has 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  $80,000  in  real  estate.  One 
from  the  Pittsburg  School  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  coal 
business.  These  examples,  who  have  bravely  ventured 
forth  to  make  a  place  in  the  world,  with  the  far  greater 
number  from  the  schools  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
more  usual  occupations  of  piano-tuning  and  teaching, 
church  organists,  broom-making,  &c,  make  a  roster  of 
brave  spirits,  who  have  obtained  from  the  schools  not  only 
the  technical  training  which  enables  them  to  follow  these 
pursuits,  but  also  the  courage  and  confidence  which  make 
them  treat  blindness  as  an  accident  of  circumstance — an 
obstacle  to  overcome. 

For  the  capable  blind  artisan,  I  favour  the  workshop, 
instead  of  the  industrial  home.  It  enables  him  to  work 
at  his  trade,  to  receive  wages  proportionate  to  his  industry ; 
to  live  in  a  community  with  seeing  neighbours  ;  to  unite 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  of  the  normal 
social  fabric,  instead  of  vegetating  in  the  restricted 
artificial  life  of  an  institution.  The  condition  of  the 
invalid,  feeble-minded,  or  aged  blind,  presents  a  different 
problem,  which  demands  entirely  different  treatment. 

A  general  wave  of  interest  in  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  adult  blind  has  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years.     The  latest  appro- 
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priation  for  State  aid  is  $30,000  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  Maine  for  solving  the  industrial  problem.  Maryland 
has  appropriated  $1,500  for  two  years  to  aid  a  Commission 
of  Five  in  solving  the  problem  presented  in  this  phase  of 
the  work.  Delaware  has  spent  $1,200  in  the  past  year 
for  similar  work.  Rhode  Island  has  appropriated  $2,500, 
Wisconsin's  latest  appropriation  was  for  $45,000,  Michigan 
$69,500.  The  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis,  a  private 
organisation  of  65  philanthropic  citizens,  is  the  latest 
society  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 

With  Massachusetts  spending  $25,000  a  year  for 
training  and  placing  the  adult  blind,  Pennsylvania  spend- 
ing $20,000  a  year  for  the  last  30  years,  California  $25,000 
a  year  for  many  years,  Illinois  $55,000  for  the  last  four 
years  ;  with  all  the  wealth  of  material,  equipment,  and 
growing  interest  manifested  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  we  may  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
for  the  solution  of  the  many  difficult  and  complex  problems 
that  invest  this  work  of  training  the  blind  for  self-support. 

They  require  patient,  persistent  effort,  but  we  hope 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  with  her  richness  of 
benevolent  achievement  and  multiplicity  of  industrial 
processes,  will  aid  her  sister  nations  in  finding  the  answers 
to  these  vital  questions,  will  enlarge  the  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  help  them  to  attain  to  economic 
independence. 


Before  the  discussion  was  opened,  the  Lord  Mayor 
announced  with  regret  that  important  official  duties  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  Conference  at  that  stage. 

Mr.  H.J.  Wilson  :  Before  your  Lordship  leaves  we  should 
like  to  express  to  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  have  taken  the  chair  this  morning.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  a  matter  in  which  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  and  leading  manufac- 
turing city  should  set  his  imprimatur  on  the  work  for 
which  we  are  gathered  together,  namely,  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
kindly  words  which  have  fallen  from  your  lips  will  help  our 


cause  very  greatly.        We   thank   your  Lordship  very  much 
indeed  for  coming  here  to-day.      (Applause.) 

Mr.   H.  J.  Wilson  then  took  the  chair. 


The    Subject    Discussed. 

Mr.  Chas  F.  F.  Campeell,  Commissioner  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  opened  the  discussion.  He  said:  It 
is  impossible  to  attribute  the  great  interest  which  is  now 
manifested  in  industrial  work  for  the  blind  in  America  to 
any  single  individual.  A  movement  which  was  started  in 
Connecticut  in  1892  might  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  activity  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  needing  industrial  employment.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  work  was  started  by  a  blind  man,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Cleaveland.  In  1898  a  blind  soldier,  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Newton  Breed,  aroused  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  result  of  his  agitation  home 
teaching  for  the  blind  was  undertaken  by  the  State  in  1900. 
Since  that  time  £1,000  a  year  has  been  paid  for  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
four  blind  teachers.  The  interest  which  was  aroused  by 
the  effort  to  secure  home  teaching  was  fostered  by  a  group 
of  philanthropists,  who  formed  themselves  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  This  group  of  people  petitioned  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1903  to  appoint  a  temporary 
•Commission  to  investigate  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
upwards  of  4,000  blind  in  Massachusetts.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  invited  to  serve  as  agent  of  this  philanthropic 
organisation.  My  duties  the  first  year  were  to  endeavour 
to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  blind  in 
order  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission when  made  to  the  Legislature  should  be  formulated 
into  law.  In  1904,  the  second  year  of  the  Association's 
operations,  we  established  an  experiment  station  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  our  purpose  being  to  find,  so  far  as 
possible,  new  industries  for  the  employment  of  the  sightless. 
Our  first  effort  was  to  secure  opportunities  for  work  for  the 
blind  in  factories  for  the  seeing.  In  this  we  were  highly 
successful.  We  placed  three  blind  men  in  a  factory  for 
cutting  out  boxes,  and  a  girl  in  a  large  shop  stringing  hair- 
pins, where  two  partially  blind  men  had  already  secured 
employment,  and  in  another  case  we  placed  a  blind  woman  in 
a  cigar  factory,  where  she  stripped  tobacco,  and  finally  we 
placed  a  man  in  a  large  factory  where  boxes  were  made  for 
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packing  purposes.  All  these  workers  received  wages  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  seeing  employes  by  whose  sides  they  worked. 
(Applause.)  Our  second  experiment  was  an  effort  to  find 
collective  industries  for  the  blind.  Mop-making  has  been 
tried,  and  we  are  making  the  "  Wondermop,"  a  mop  which 
was  invented  by  a  blind  man.  We  have  secured  the  patent 
for  him,  thus  retaining  for  the  blind  the  sole  right  to  make 
this  mop.  In  the  hand-weaving  department,  the  men  have 
made  rugs  of  artistic  design  which  have  proved  very  popular 
in  America  for  use  in  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  and  summer 
houses,  while  for  the  women  we  have  tried  the  weaving  of 
art  fabrics.  When  we  commenced  our  work  the  blind  girls 
worked  at  designs  which  we  created  for  them  by  "  seeing  " 
designers.  After  a  year,  however,  we  found  that  some  of 
our  blind  women  were  able  to  produce  designs  for  themselves 
of  such  value  that  they  are  now  incorporated  in  the  work 
which  we  place  on  the  market.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus  the 
work  of  our  women  has  been  raised  from  a  mere  mechanical 
undertaking  to  the  production  of  art  fabrics  in  which  the 
weaver  is  herself  the  creator.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  1906  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  created  a  Per- 
manent Commission,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  England,  a 
Council  or  Board,  composed  of  five  unpaid  members,  one  to 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  four,  one  for  three,  one  for  two, 
and  one  for  one  year  respectively,  thus  providing  for  one  new 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  each 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  the  first  five  members 
appointed  two  were  blind  —(applause) — and  those  two  also 
were  women.  This  Commission  has  annually  at  its  disposal 
£8,000.  A  sum  of  £5,000  is  used  for  the  general  welfare 
of  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and 
£3,000  is  for  the  maintenance  of  suitable  industries.  From 
the  general  fund  is  drawn  the  money  necessary  to  train 
apprentices  in  our  shop  schools,  so  that  they  may  afterwards 
either  enter  our  own  workshops  or  earn  their  living  in  their 
own  homes.  As  an  example  of  practical  assistance,  I  may 
cite  the  case  of  a  man  who  previous  to  losing  his  sight  had 
earned  his  living  as  a  baker.  He  explained  to  the  Com- 
mission that  all  he  needed  to  start  himself  was  the  loan 
of  sufficient  money  to  purchase  an  oven  and  the  necessary 
equipment  for  his  trade.  A  sum  of  money  was  loaned  to 
the  man  on  security,  and  in  such  a  form  that  if  his  under- 
taking proved  successful  he  would  repay  the  loan.  No 
expectation  was  held  out  that  the  man  would  be  pressed  for 
the  money  in  case  of  failure.  Other  men  have  been  started 
in  similar  fashion — in  grocery  businesses  and  as  dealers  in 
tobacco.     From  this  same  fund  men  who  have  been  trained 
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as  cobblers  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools  to  make  a 
start  in  their  own  towns  as  cobblers.  We  maintain  a  com- 
plete register  constantly  kept  up  to  date  giving  all  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  every  blind  person  in  the  State,  and 
this  is  used  constantly  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  in 
carrying  on  their  work. 

When  the  Commission  was  appointed  it  took  over  the 
Experiment  Station  for  the  training  of  the  blind  established 
by  the  Massachusetts  Association,  and  started  workshops  in 
which  to  give  instruction  and  employment  to  blind  people. 
The  £3,000  set  aside  for  this  purpose  is  augmented  by  the 
sales  of  the  various  departments.  During  1907  goods  were 
disposed  of  to  the  amount  of  £2,400,  and  basing  our  returns 
upon  the  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  our 
turnover  will  be  £3,400  for  1908.  Before  I  sit  down  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  other  matter.  As  our  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  in  America  are  spread  over  a  land  3,000  miles 
broad,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  frequent  Con- 
ferences. For  this  reason  "  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind," 
a  quarterly  record  of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  ink  print,  is  being  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  blind,  in 
order  to  bring  together  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  help  the  blind  to  become  useful  citizens.  We 
need  the  co-operation  and  goodwill  of  our  friends  in  Europe, 
and  while  we  do  not  ask  you  to  subscribe  the  £400  a  year 
which  is  needed  to  produce  this  magazine,  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  for  it  the  endorsement  of  this  Conference.  We  also 
hope  that  many  of  our  friends  here  will  become  regular 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Stainsby,  Birmingham  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  earnings  "  which  so  frequently  occurs 
in  the  paper.  I  think  Mr.  Green  means  "  turnover."  In 
England  we  generally  use  the  term  "  earnings "  to  mean 
"  wages,"  and  it  may  lead  to  some  confusion  unless  we  have 
it  explained. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  You  will  find  in  the  sheet  that  I  have 
distributed  a  perfectly  clear  statement  of  exactly  what  is 
wages  and  what  is  sales. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Priestley, 

Mr.  Campbell  said  :  I  have  been  asked  whether  the  State 
should  or  should  not  aid  the  workshop.  In  reply  to  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  America 
almost  all  work  which  is  educational  and  philanthropic  is 
maintained  by  the  government.  We  ask  no  more  for  our 
blind   in   America  than   we   ask   for   the  sighted.      Many   of 
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our  universities,  secondary  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  are  maintained  from  public  funds,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  referring  to  these  places  as  State-aided  It  is 
accepted  as  part  of  our  American  scheme  of  government. 
No  blind  workshop  can  expect  to  be  self-supporting  if  it  is 
to  give  employment  to  all  comers,  efficient  and  non-efficient 
alike.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  table  in  "  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  "  of  July,  1908  (copies  of  the  table  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  Conference),  you  will  find  detailed  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  Indiana,  Massachusetts  (South  Boston),  and  Mary- 
land are  maintaining  workshops  which  are  practically  self- 
supporting  ;  at  least,  the  deficit  is  a  very  small  sum  com- 
pared to  the  turnover  of  the  shop.  The  reason  for  this 
good  financial  showing  is  that  in  these  shops  what  might  be 
termed  selected  artisans  only  are  employed.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  every  superintendent  here  to-day 
were  told  to  select  his  best  workers  and  start  a  shop  he 
could  show  figures  which  would  indicate  practically  self- 
support.  But  so  long  as  the  inefficient — though  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  are  also  worthy  blind — (hear,  hear) — are 
in  employment,  so  long  will  that  shop,  however  well  managed, 
have  a  deficit. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  (New  York)  :  The  subject  which  Mr. 
Campbell  touched  on — about  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the 
workshop  accepting  State  aid  without  accepting  at  the  same 
time  the  inefficient  blind  who  are  utterly  incapable,  many 
of  them,  of  becoming  self-supporting,  and  many  even  of 
becoming  in  any  degree  wage-earners — is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  we  have  in  regard  to  industrial  work  for 
the  blind.  It  has  led  us  in  New  York  to  refuse  to  accept 
State  aid  at  present  in  our  workshop.  You  will  see  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  sheet  of  statistics  that  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  Forty-second  Street,  maintained  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  has  not  a  very  good  business  showing, 
but  I  would  have  you  realise  that  we  are  exceedingly  young. 
We  have  been  at  it  a  very  short  time,  and  our  very  bad 
business  showing  is  because  we  have  considered  our  duty  to 
the  inefficient  blind  too  much.  We  have  accepted  every  man 
who  showed  that  he  was  willing  to  work  irrespective  of  his 
capacity  and  as  long  as  he  would  be  prompt  and  industrious. 
I  suppose  that  was  foolish- — (no,  no) — but  we  are  inclined  to 
be  over  generous,  over  philanthropic,  until  we  have  learned 
what  are  the  best  lines  to  go  upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
decided  just  recently  on  a  course  of  action  which  will,  I 
think,  give  us  a  much  better  business  showing  in  the  future. 
We  are  willing  to  give  a  man  a  certain  time  to  try  his  capacity 
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in  our  workshop,  and  after  that  if  he  is  utterly  incapable 
despite  his  good  intentions  we  will  give  him  home  teaching 
for  a  period,  but  we  shall  keep  the  shop  accounts  and  the 
pupil's  expenses  separate,  and  then  I  think  we  shall  have  a 
better  business  showing.  We  shall  give  any  willing  man 
who  wants  to  learn  how  to  work  a  chance  to  do  so  without 
the  experiment  causing  an  unwarrantable  ledger  deficit. 

Mr.  Peter  Miller  (Hull) :  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has 
proved  from  the  top  down  to  the  very  bottom  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  England  is  State 
aid.     The  Institutions  in  England  fear  State  aid. 

Several  Delegates  :    No,  no ;    they  do  not  "  fear  "  it. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Well,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  take  it  I 
am  in  order  in  expressing  my  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say 
the  Institutions  in  England,  the  officers  that  is,  fear  State 
aid,  but  I  think  they  have  no  occasion  to  fear  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  blind  have  everything  to  gain  by  State  aid.  It 
is  proved  by  the  return  of  every  workshop  that  the  blind 
under  the  present  competitive  system  in  England  cannot  earn 
a  living  wage  except  in  very  isolated  cases,  and  in  these 
isolated  cases — I  can  prove  it — they  have  to  work  as  much 
as  19  hours  a  day  the  weeks  before  the  balance-sheets  are 
issued.  (Question.)  I  can  prove  everything  I  say,  and  that 
is  why  Hull  is  not  represented  at  this  Conference,  except 
by  myself.  What  I  contend  is  that  the  technical  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  England  must  be  State-supported,  and 
supported  so  that  they  may  not  have  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  sighted  labour.  A  short  time  ago  the  Government 
gave  a  blind  workshop  a  contract.  It  was  a  larger  contract 
than  that  workshop  could  undertake  in  the  time,  and  it 
asked  a  brother  Institution  not  far  away,  which  could  have 
done  the  whole  contract,  to  help  them  out.  But  because 
that  other  and  larger  Blind  Institution  did  not  itself  get 
the  contract  it  would  not  help  the  little  one,  and  the  work 
had  to  be  given  to  sighted  people  to  do.  This  has  happened 
in  two  cases  I  know  of,  and  I  contend  that  the  blind  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  sighted  labour.  No  blind 
man  can  compete  against  sighted  labour,  and  it  is  unfair 
to  ask  it.  My  contention  is  that  the  only  way  out  for  the 
present  institutional  system  is  to  do  as  other  people  have 
done — sell  the  job  to  the  State,  especially  the  municipal 
workshop,  for  training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  with 
a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  living  wage.  That  is  the  principle 
I  plead  for.  It  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
whether  you  accept  it  or  not  the  blind  are  going  to  have 
it — (hear,    hear) — because    we    are    going    to   the    law.      The 
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English  law  is  very  powerful,  and  we  have  faith  in  our 
judges.  This  last  week  a  gentleman  appealed  to  the  judges 
to  decide  whether  trade  unions  could  use  their  funds  for 
electioneering  purposes,  and  our  High  Court  decided  that 
they  could.  Now  then,  mark  this  :  the  blind  are  going  to 
appeal  to  our  judges  whether  sighted  people  can  collect  funds 
in  the  name  of  the  blind  without  consulting  the  blind  what 
should  be  done  with  the  money.  (Oh,  oh,  and  laughter.) 
Oh,  yes,  you  may  laugh.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  first 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  laughed  at,  but 
he  said,  "  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me,"  and 
I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  best  judges  of  the 
nation  will  give  the  advice  which  to-day  you  are  laughing 
at.      (More  laughter.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Kingdon  (Clifton,  Bristol)  :  Are  the  wages 
which  are  paid  to  the  blind  in  the  workshops  of  the  United 
States  augmented  ?  Does  any  of  the  State  aid  which  the 
workshops  receive  go  to  augment  the  wages  earned  by  the 
blind  ?  Has  the  experiment  been  made  at  all  in  America 
of  having  separate  workshops,  one  for  the  competent  efficient 
blind,  and  one,  entirely  different,  for  those  who  are  inefficient, 
but  for  whom  employment  can  be  found  ?  I  believe  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  I  am  interested 
to  know  if  it  has  been  in  America. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Dooley  (Liverpool)  :  I  gather  from  the  remarks 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  support  the  voluntary  system — 
which  claims  that  it  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  employment  of  the  blind — that  they  consider  it  all- 
sufficient.  My  experience — admitting  the  splendid  work 
which  has  been  achieved  with  present  methods — convinces  me 
that  unless  State  aid  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  blind 
we  will  never  achieve  those  results  which  we  all  desire.  I 
know  something  about  the  competition  which  exists,  not  only 
between  Blind  Institutions  as  against  sighted  firms,  but 
unfortunately,  for  the  competition  is  carried  further,  between 
Blind  Institution  and  Blind  Institution.  Let  me  give  you 
a  case  in  point.  I  know  one  Institution — one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain — where  130  blind  men  and  women 
are  employed.  Another  Institution,  less  fortunately  placed, 
having  very  little  work  for  its  employes,  so  that  some  of 
the  workers  were  only  earning  from  3s.  to  6s.  a  week, 
wanted  badly  additional  work  for  its  members ;  but— would 
you  believe  it  ? — because  one  committee  was  afraid  of  offending 
another  the  more  fortunate  Institution  did  not  employ 
the  men  receiving  those  small  amounts.  If  there  were  only 
some  State  control  of  the  workshops  such  a  condition  of 
things   as   that   could   not   occur.      Something   has   been   said 
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about  "  capacity."     It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  have  one  blind 
man  earning  25s.  a  week,  and  another  blind  man  doing  the 
same  class  of  work  earning  only  12s.;    but  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  system  of  piece-work,   which  allows  a  man 
to  work  himself  at  high  pressure   for   many  years  until  he 
becomes   a  mental   and   physical   wreck.      If   you   bolster   up 
the  present  system  it   allows   a  high   competitive   system    of 
industry  to  prevail,  and  surely  the  State,  if  it  had  control, 
would  at  least  see  that  some  reasonable  measure  of  prevention 
were  taken  to  safeguard  a  man's  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
wellbeing.      (Hear,   hear.)     If  the   imperfections   existing  in 
the   present  system   of   administration   are   admitted,    it  can 
at   least   be   reasonably   claimed   that   those    evils   should   be 
removed.     The  natural  trend  of  things,  I  believe,  is  towards 
State  control  eventually,  and  the  fact  that  measures  are  being 
formulated   whereby  we  may  co-ordinate  our  Institutions  is 
a  step  in  that  direction  by  way  of  preparation.     In  Liverpool 
to-day  I  believe  that  if  co-ordination  existed  we  would  have 
better  results  accruing  to  the  blind  in  that  city.     I  am  glad 
to  say  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  general 
disposition   shown   by   the   various   committees   to   sink   their 
little   differences,   and   to   aim    at   the   common    good   for   the 
greater  number.      (Applause.)     It  is  not  our  intention,   and 
we   have    no    desire   whatever,    to    offend    the    noble   philan- 
thropists who  have  done  so  much  for  the  blind,  but  we  do 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  the  demand  that  the 
State  should  at  least  follow   up   the  education   of  the  blind 
by    providing    opportunities    for    the    blind    to    follow    those 
occupations  for  which  they  have  been  trained.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.    Illingwokth    (Henshaw's   Blind    Asylum,    Manches- 
ter) :   I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  according  to  Mr.  Green's 
statistics,  certain  blind  workshops  in  America  receive  £9,000 
in  grants  from  the  State  for  the  employment  of  600  people, 
and  these  600  people,  according  to  the  same  paper,  are  more 
than  paying  the  expenses  of  the  workshops.     I  should  like  to 
know    what    becomes    of    the    £9,000.        (Hear,     hear,    and 
laughter.)     With  regard  to  the  question  of  State  aid  for  blind 
workshops  I  will  say  little,  because  I  have  spoken  before  on 
this      subject,      and      nobody      wishes      for      State      aid      in 
this     country     more     than     I     do.  I     agree     with     the 

suggestion  of  Mr.  Kingdon  that  we  should  have  separate 
shops  altogether  for  those  whom  we  can  only  term 
inefficients.  Their  presence  in  a  shop  with  the  capable 
blind  man  is  detrimental  to  him  and  to  his  work.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  speaker  who  says,  and 
who  is  so  emphatic  about  it,  that  it  is  only  in  isolated  cases 
that  the  blind  man  can  earn  a  living  wage.     It  is  not  right 
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that  such  irresponsible  statements  should  pass  unchallenged 
—  (hear,  hear)— and  I  say  emphatically  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  (Hear,  hear.)  Take  our  own  workshops  in  Deans- 
gate,  for  example.  We  employ  45  blind  men,  and 
several  of  these  men  actually  earn  30s.  a  week  at  basket- 
making.  A  large  number  of  them  earn  regularly  over  £1 
a  week,  and  vei'y  few  of  them  sink  below  15s.  If  that  is 
not  a  direct  negative  to  the  statement  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  do  not  know  what  is.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  This 
is  only  one  Institution,  and  it  is  not  an  isolated  case  :  you 
can  find  the  same  experience  all  over  England.  Go  into 
our  Deansgate  workshops,  talk  to  the  men,  and  ask 
them  what  they  are  earning,  and  you  will  not  find  many 
physical  or  mental  wrecks  amongst  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
State  aid  I  would  like  to  see  is  not  a  State  aid  to  give 
gratuities  or  doles  to  the  inefficient.  You  will  find  whenever 
doles  are  given  that  a  great  many  lazy  blind  take  advantage 
of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  like  to  see  State  aid  in  the 
shape  of  provision  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  but  as 
long  as  we  have  a  Government  which  refuses  to  enact  a  law 
making  it  criminal  that  children  in  their  infant  days  shall  be 
blinded — I  was  going  to  say  wilfully  blinded — (hear,  hear)  — 
(because  in  many  cases  only  simple  measures  by  parents, 
doctors,  and  nurses  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  blindness) 
— we  cannot  have  very  much  hope  that  we  shall  get  from  the 
Government  State  aid  for  subsidising  blind  workshops. 
Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  see  State  aid  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness ;  that  would  be  far  more 
valuable  than  a  grant  of  State  aid  for  assisting  those  who 
have  become  blind.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  (Boston,  Mass.),  replying  to  the 
question  about  augmented  wages  and  the  disposal  of  State 
grants  to  blind  workshops  in  America,  explained  that  some 
of  the  workshops  in  America  employed  only  selected  workmen, 
and  these  were  entirely  self-supporting  and  received  no  aid, 
either  State  or  civic,  and  no  donations.  In  other  shops, 
where  there  was  a  mixture  of  workmen  of  varying  capacity, 
the  work  could  not  be  maintained  without  State  aid,  and  the 
grants  were  used  to  augment  the  earnings  so  that  the  men 
and  women  should  have  a  living  wage.  In  spite  of  this  the 
ideal  held  in  America  was  that  so  far  as  possioie  blind  men 
and  women  should  be  enabled  to  at  least  approach  the  level 
of  self-support.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  could  not  entirely 
support  themselves,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  subsidise  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  maintain  their  self-respect. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  Coldstream  (Edinburgh)  was  understood  to  say  that 
the  late  Secretary  for  Education  was  quite  prepared  to  do 
something  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  if  not  for 
technical  education,  and  he  proposed  that  the  Conference, 
before  it  closed,  should  appoint  a  strong  committee  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  of  State  aid,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
deputation  to  lay  the  case  before  the  present  Minister  of 
Education. 

The  suggestion  was  not  seconded. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Dr.  Fraser  (superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  N.S.),  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Commercial  Training 
for  the  Blind."  In  Dr.  Fraser's  absence  the  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Illingworth. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

To  all  true  educators  of  the  blind,  the  problem  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  profession  or  calling  for  their  pupils  is  ever 
present.  When  we  consider  that  the  education  of  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight  had  its  beginning  a  little  more 
than  100  years  ago,  and  realise  the  difficulties  that  have 
had  to  be  overcome,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  field  of 
occupations  for  the  blind  is  somewhat  restricted,  and 
that  the  desire  to  widen  this  field  should  be  the  day-dream 
of  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart. 
In  most  schools  for  the  blind  the  curriculum  includes  a 
more  or  less  thorough  English  education  and  a  training  in 
music,  pianoforte  tuning,  and  handicrafts,  but  in  very 
few  schools  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  deviate  from 
this  course.  As  an  educator  of  the  blind  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  success  of  blind  persons  is  largely 
dependent  upon  their  having  had  a  specific  training,  and 
that  most  of  the  failures  among  graduates  of  schools  for 
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the  blind  is  due  to  the  lack  of  such  training.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  I  have  watched  with  great  interest 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  to  establish  themselves  in  business, 
and  have  carefully  marked  the  results.  I  found  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  these  graduates  had  to  con- 
tend arose  from  their  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
book-keeping  and  business  methods.  This  difficulty  they 
gradually  overcame,  but  at  great  personal  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time.  I  therefore  determined  to  give  my 
pupils  a  thorough  commercial  training,  so  as  to  familiarise 
them  with  ordinary  business  methods  and  enable  them  to 
keep  for  themselves,  or  to  direct  others  to  keep,  a  full  set 
of  books.  To  this  end,  Mr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  then  a  pupil 
in  the  Halifax  School,  was  sent  to  the  Maritime  Business 
College  in  Halifax,  where  he  received  a  comprehensive 
business  training,  and  where,  in  conjunction  with  the 
principals  of  the  college,  he  worked  out  a  system  of 
double-entry  book-keeping  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
deprived  of  sight.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  been  a  teacher  in  this  institution,  and  has  devoted 
four  hours  weekly  to  the  instruction  of  the  puptfs  taking 
the  business  course.  The  pupils  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  commercial  training,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  commercial  class  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  classes  in  the  school.  The  course 
covers  a  period  of  two  school  years,  and  embraces  book- 
keeping, business  methods,  and  commercial  law.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  contemplate  the  introduction 
of  such  a  course  into  a  school  for  the  blind,  some  details 
as  to  the  methods  adopted  may  be  of  interest. 

BOOK-KEEPING  IN  BRAILLE. 

Journal. — For  economy  and  space  the  month  and 
day  are  represented  by  numbers,  thus  August  1st,  1908, 
would  be  written  08-8-1.  It  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  keep  separate  debit  and  credit  columns  in  the 
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journal,  and  the  form  of  entry  has  therefore  been  slightly 
modified  as  follows  : — F| 

Transaction. — Aug.  1st,  1908.  Sold  J.  W.  Ross  on 
account  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $10.00.  This  would 
appear  in  the  journal  as  follows  : — 

08-8-1,  J.  W.  Ross,  Dr.      $10.00 

To  merchandise  $10.00. 

The  day-book  explanations  are  simply  entered  in 
memo,  form  below  each  journal  entry. 

Cash  Book. — All  cash  receipts  are  entered  on  the 
pages  bearing  odd  numbers,  and  all  cash  disbursements 
on  pages  bearing  even  numbers.  The  date  of  entry  is  made 
as  in  the  journal.  Figure  signs  have  been  discarded  in 
the  money  columns.  A  memo,  of  the  transaction  is 
entered  on  a  separate  line  as  in  the  journal. 

Ledger. — The  pages  bearing  the  odd  numbers  con- 
stitute the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  All  credits  are  col- 
lected under  their  respective  headings  on  pages  bearing 
even  numbers. 

Bill  Book. — This  is  not  kept  as  a  book  of  original 
entry.  All  bills  receivable  and  payable  are  posted  from 
the  journal.  A  memorandum  of  all  notes  is  kept 
separately  outlining  the  time  and  place  of  payment,  rate 
of  interest,  &c.  The  following  is  a  condensation  of  a 
report  submitted  to  me  by  the  teacher  of  our  commercial 
course. 

"  The  aim  of  the  business  course  given  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  school  is  three-fold  : — 

"First,  to  enable  them  to  keep  in  Braille  clear  and 
concise  records  of  their  own  "business  transactions. 

"Second,  to  give  them  an  accurate  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping entries,  business  forms,  letters,  &c,  as  they 
appear  for  the  use  of  persons  with  sight. 

"  Third,  to  familiarise  them  with  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile laws  of  Canada. 

"  In   book-keeping  the  double-entry  system  is  used 
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but  is  simplified  in  such  a  way  that  the  entries  may  be 
made  by  means  of  the  small  English  Braille  frame. 
Whilst  the  form  of  entry  has  been  somewhat  modified, 
notably  in  the  cash  book  and  ledger,  none  of  the 
essential  principles  of  systematic  book-keeping  have  been 
omitted.  In  the  course  as  given  in  this  school  three 
books  are  made  use  of — Cash  Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger, 
the  first  two  being  used  as  books  of  original  entry. 

"  In  regard  to  the  second  aim  of  the  course,  we 
realise  that  a  person  who  is  blind  must  hot  only  be  able 
to  keep  his  own  records  but  must  also  have  a  clear  idea 
as  to  how  those  same  records  would  be  kept  by  persons 
with  sight.  In  this  connection  the  importance  of  double 
rulings,  extra  columns,  different  coloured  inks,  &c,  is 
emphasized.  With  this  knowledge  a  blind  person  is 
able  to  supervise  the  transcribing  of  business  records 
from  Braille  to  print  and  vice  versa.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  correspondence  and  all  kinds  of  business 
forms. 

"  In  the  third  part  of  the  course  the  formation  of 
partnerships  and  joint  stock  companies  is  discussed, 
and  the  pupils  are  given  an  insight  into  the  legal  aspect 
of  bills-of -exchange,  contracts,  mortgages,  and  all  such 
topics  with  which  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  every- 
day life  would  have  to  be  familiar. 

"  The  course  aims  at  being  practical,  and  so  the 
pupils  are  instructed  as  how  to  best  keep  records  of 
tuning,  music  teaching,  &c. — pursuits  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  are 
engaged  after  they  leave  the  institution.  A  full  ex- 
planation of  our  system  would  require  many  tedious 
words.  A  set  of  exercises,  entered  and  posted,  Avould 
convey  the  required  knowledge  much  more  clearly  than 
any  theoretical  description." 

At  the  closing  examinations  of  the  school  in  June  last, 
Mr.  E.  Kaulback,  one  of  the  Principals  of  the  Maritime 
Business  College,  examined  the  graduating  pupils  in  our 
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commercial   clashes,    and   embodied    the   results   in    the 
following  letter  : — 

"  Maritime  Business  College, 

"  Halifax,  N.S.,  June  14th,  1907. 
"Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser, 

"  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.S. 
"  Dear  Dr.  Fraser, — I  have  gone  very  carefully  over 
the   book-keeping   and   commercial   law   papers   of    the 
five  candidates,  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Law.      Book-keeping.      Total. 

Walter  Day      84      .  .      90      .  .      174 

Mabel  Shrum    87      .  .      84     .  .      171 

Evelyn  Ellis      75      .  .      87      .  .      162 

Edward  Legere     67      .  .      94     .  .      161 

John  Johnson       71      .  .     60     .  .      131 

"  We  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  yi  stating  that 
we  shall  forward  for  Monday  evening's  closing  first  and 
second  prizes  for  the  two  candidates  who  have  led. 
"  With  very  best  wishes, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  E.  Kaulback." 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  are  engaged  in  business  pursuits, 
and  I  confidently  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  per- 
centage becoming  active  business  men.  This  result  can 
only  be  achieved  by  continuing  to  give  to  our  pupils  a 
specific  business  training  that  will  fit  them  for  active 
business  life.  I  believe  that  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the 
educated  blind  might  successfully  follow  business  callings, 
and  so  far  as  this  school  is  concerned  no  effort  will  be 
spared  in  the  practical  business  training  of  the  pupils, 
so  that  they  may  the  more  easily  achieve  success  in  the 
commercial  world. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  (Edgbaston,  Birmingham)  opened 
the  discussion.  He  said :  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  and 
sincere  pleasure  the  admirable  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Fraser. 
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He  strikes  the  keynote  to  the  successful  education  of  the  blind 
in  his  opening  sentence:  "  To  all  true  educators  of  the  blind 
the  problem  as  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  calling  for  their 
pupils  is  ever  present."  I  desire  to  emphasize  this  sentiment. 
In  undertaking  to  open  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Fraser's  paper  I 
feel  myself  at  a  disadvantage,  because  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  blind  of  Nova  Scotia  live.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  if  any  reasonings  of  mine  should  be 
considered  unsound  I  may  be  pardoned.  My  remarks  may 
be  interpreted  to  belong  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
generally,  and  not  to  Canada  specifically. 

In  all  our  schools  we  have  two  distinct  classes  of  blind 
students,  viz.,  those  who  are  capable  of  practising  a  trade  or 
profession  on  their  own  account,  and  those  for  whom 
permanent  employment  must  be  provided  in  our  workshops. 
As  Mr.  Priestley  and  I  explained  at  the  Manchester  Con- 
ference on  May  5th,  1906,  the  conditions  attaching  to  the 
successful  individual  home  pursuits  are  so  numerous,  so 
exacting  and  so  important,  that  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  blind  persons  are  capable  of  fulfilling  them.  Mr. 
Piatt  will  amplify  this  assertion  when  dealing  with  blind 
musicians,  so  that  I  need  here  say  no  more.  Dr.  Fraser  te!ls 
us  that  in  Nova  Scotia  15  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  his 
school  are  engaged  in  (independent)  business  pursuits — 
successfully  engaged,  I  take  it. 

In  England  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex-pupils  of  our 
institutions  practise  their  trades  and  professions  alone,  but 
this  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  workshop  pro- 
vision is  as  yet  inadequate  to  meet  existing  requirements. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  success  must  and  will  be  the  result.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  blind  men  and  women 
who,  with  and  without  special  training,  have  made  for  them- 
selves remarkably  successful  careers  in  professions  and 
trades  ;  but  we  must  all  admit  that,  taken  as  a  class,  the 
condition  of  these  independent  workers  is  immeasurably 
worse  than  that  of  the  workshop  employe,  the  average 
income  of  one  being  less  than  half  that  of  the  other.  Probably 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  former  are  better  off  than 
the  average  of  the  latter,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  this  per- 
centage will  be  reduced  because  of  the  more  exacting  condi- 
tions of  trade  and  the  deplorable  attitude  of  the  clergy  in 
this  country  towards  blind  musicians.  For  90  per  cent.,  then, 
we  must  have  workshops  ;  for  10  per  cent,  (or,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
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15  to  25  per  cent.)  a  thorough  commercial  training,  the 
soundness  of  which  in  Dr.  Fraser's  school  is  very  apparent. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  worked  out  a  very  simple 
method  of  book-keeping  for  the  pupils  of  my  own  school,  and, 
in  order  to  bring  the  system  more  into  line  with  those  of  the 
sighted,  had  special  pocket  Braille  frames  made  containing  a 
much  larger  number  of  cells  than  those  in  general  use.  With 
these  frames  entries  could  be  made  in  bound  books.  To-day 
I  most  strongly  recommend  that  the  card  system  of  accounts, 
&c.,  should  be  used  by  all  blind  persons,  whether  they  make 
the  entries  themselves  or  cause  their  sighted  helpers  to  make 
them.  This  system  might  have  been  invented  for  the  blind, 
so  well  does  it  meet  their  case.  Some  of  our  schools  (especially 
in  England)  may  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  commer- 
cial training,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  blind — especially  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life, 
and  never  enter  an  institution  and  yet  engage  in  home 
pursuits — if  a  book  on  the  subject  were  carefully  prepared 
and  published  in  the  embossed  systems.  It  would  meet  a 
long-felt  want,  just  as  the  Typists'  Manual  now  in  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  A.  press. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Fraser's  paper  has  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the 
blind  students,  and  to  the  schools  concerned  in  their  training, 
if  one  or  more  institutions  made  a  special  feature  of  training 
blind  students  for  home  pursuits,  just  as  Worcester  trains  for 
professions  and  Norwood  for  music.  It  might  not,  however,  be 
even  necessary  that  a  pupil  should  take  his  course  of  practical 
work  in  such  institution,  but  only  the  closing  period  of  his 
training  of,  say,  three  or  six  months.  I  submit  the  sugges- 
tion for  your  consideration. 

If  I  may  venture  a  little  friendly  criticism  on  Dr.  Fraser's 
methods,  I  would  say  :  — 

(1)  His  system,  though  perfect,  is  somewhat  elaborate; 
e.g.,  I  scarcely  think  a  bill-book  is  necessary,  at  all  events 
to  the  average  blind  trader. 

(2)  Too  much  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  blind  can  and  should  keep  their  own  records  in  Braille. 
I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Doctor  when  he' 
insists  that  blind  persons  should  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
also  be  in  a  position  to  instruct  sighted  helpers  to  keep 
accounts  properly  :  but  I  think  that  it  is  wiser  to  have 
all  books  kept  by  sighted  methods  and  by  sighted  people, 
the  blind  principal  keeping  check  by  his  own  private  and 
brief  notes  in  Braille.  A  very  grave  objection  to  keeping 
a  set  of  account-books   exclusively  in  Braille  is  that  in 
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case   of   any   law    proceedings   it   is   extremely   doubtful 
whether  records  thus  kept  would  be  taken  as   sufficient 
evidence. 
The  use  of  an  exclusively  Braille  system  of  accounts  would, 

of  course,  be  quite  impracticable  if  and  when  a  blind  person's 

business   should    grow    beyond    the  capacity    of    one    (blind) 

accountant. 

Setting  aside  these  small  defects  in    the   Doctor's  system, 

there  is   underlying  the  whole  the  inculcation  of  the  grand 

principle     of     self-help   which   we    must   all   greatly   admire. 

Personally,  I  have  been  stimulated  and  helped  by  Dr.  Fraser's 

paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  (Oxford)  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  very  interesting  suggestion  Mr.  Stainsby  made 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  have  some  institution 
where  a  special  point  could  be  made  of  training  men  for 
business  life.  Quite  so.  Why  should  not  Birmingham  do  it  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  You  have  in  Birmingham  a 
University  which  makes  a  special  point  of  working  what  is 
called  a  Faculty  of  Commerce.  You  have  at  the  Lead  of  that 
Faculty  Professor  Ashley,  who  acts  as  Professor  of 
Economics,  and  under  him  Professor  Kirkcaldy,  who  knows 
all  about  business  practice.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  by  some 
kind  of  special  arrangement — the  provincial  Universities 
appear  to  be  extraordinarily  elastic — for  the  pupils  of  the 
Birmingham  Institution  to  attend  special  lectures  on  com- 
mercial matters  at  the  Birmingham  University  ?  And 
further,  why  should  not  Mr.  Stainsby  write  the  text-book  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
such  a  text-book,  for  I  sadly  need  a  business  training. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  :  I  heartily  support  my  friend's  sugges- 
tion. We  would  all  be  glad  if  Mr.  Stainsby  would  prepare 
that  book.     I  think  it  would  be  a  most  useful  thing. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  mentioned  that  a  book  on  keeping 
accounts  was  already  in  type  in  American  Braille.  Already 
there  was  a  business  course  in  many  of  the  American  boys' 
schools,  and  they  were  using  this  text-book. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ness  (Edinburgh)  :  I  should  like  to  make  a 
remark  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Stainsby  said  with 
regard  to  not  being  sure  whether  the  law  would  recognise 
accounts  that  were  written  in  Braille.  I  had  to  do  with  a 
lady  aged  60,  whom  I  taught  both  reading  and  writing  in 
Braille,  and  she  asked  me  whether  a  will  written  in  Braille 
would  stand  the  law.     I  consulted  one  of  the  Lords  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  he  said  it  raised  a  rather  curious  point,  but  he 
did  not  see  but  what  it  would.  After  she  passed  away,  a  few 
years  ago,  her  will  was  found  written  in  Braille,  and  the 
Court,  in  establishing  that  will,  could  not  read  it.  (Laughter.) 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  received  by  the  gentlemen, 
except  a  will  that  was  written  in  Japanese.  (Laughter.)  I 
had  to  transcribe  it  for  them,  and  it  was  established — (hear, 
hear) — and  I  should  think  if  a  will  was  thus  held  good,  an 
account  likewise  would  be  held  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  While 
I  am  on  my  feet,  perhaps  I  may  give  expression  to  some 
thoughts  with  regard  to  employment  

Mr.  P.  Miller  :  May  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  ?  That  was 
Scotch  law,  and  not  English  law.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stainsby  :   May  I  ask  whether  the  will  was  signed? 

Mr.  Ness  :  It  was  signed  and  attested  by  sighted  indivi- 
duals. Mr.  Ness  was  proceeding  to  speak  upon  the  question  of 
employment,  when  the  Chairman  ruled  that  at  that  moment 
the  question  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gribben  (Glasgow)  :  Was  the  will  also  signed  in 
Braille  ? 

Mr.  Ness  :  It  was,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  who 
were  sighted. 

No  further  cards  were  sent  up,  and  the  discussion  was 
closed. 

The  Conference  adjourned  till  two  o'clock. 


Tuesday   Afternoon. 

Sir  T.  Thornhill  Shann,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Education  Committee,  and  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  the  city, 
presided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester (Dr.  Knox). 

Sir  Thomas  Shann  said:  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  the  Bishop 
is  not  here,  but  I  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
take  his  place.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do 
all  he  can  to  assist  a  Conference  of  this  kind,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  consider  how  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  people  who  have  not  the  blessing  of  sight.  The  Lord 
Mayor  gave  you  a  welcome  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure 
every  citizen  is  glad  to  give  you  a  welcome.  I  am  sure  we 
have  every  sympathy  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  of  helping  the  blind,   and  I   trust  we  shall  try 
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to  show  our  sympathy  in  a  practical  way.  I  sometimes 
think  the  Government  ought  to  contribute  liberally  to  works 
of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  stifle 
voluntary  effort.  On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  encourage 
it  all  we  can,  and  to  help  one  another  in  a  brotherly  and 
sisterly  way.  I  will  not  detain  you  further.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  to  make  speeches,  but  to  keep  you 
in  order. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  :  In  regard  to  the  question  put  to  me 
yesterday  as  to  whether  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Blind,  I  wish  to  say  the  Committee  who 
issued  the  report  met  this  morning,  and  it  was  decided  to 
answer  questions  for  the  elucidation  of  matters  immediately 
dealt  with  in  the  report,  provided  that  the  questions  are  put 
in  writing  and  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  reach  him 
before  9  a.m.  to-morrow,  and  that  they  will  be  replied  to  on 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gregory  (of  the  National  League  for  the  Blind)  : 
I  fear  if  the  matter  is  not  raised  now  there  will  be  no  other 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Questions  will  be  answered  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Mr.  Tate  (Bradford)  :  Mr.  Gregory  said  if  the  matter  is 
not  raised  now  it  cannot  be  at  the  present  Conference.  May 
I  suggest  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Committee's 
report  is  that  their  work  is  only  just  beginning,  and  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  another  Committee,  or  the  re- 
appointment of  the  present  Committee,  and  that  when  that 
appointment  is  made  on  Saturday  will  be  the  time  for 
discussion. 
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PENSIONS   FOR  THE   BLIND. 
By  E.  F.  MASSEY. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  first,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  blind  poor,  who  are  not  in  institutions,  live  ;  second, 
what  is  now  being  done  for  their  help  ;  and,  third,  what 
better  way  could  be  found  of  meeting  their  need  and 
relieving  their  distress.  With  a  view  of  getting  infor- 
mation on  these  points,  I  sent  out  about  fifty  lists  of 
questions  to  persons  in  a  position  to  answer  them  in 
England  and  abroad.  As  many  of  these  have  not 
been  answered,  I  am  not  in  so  good  a  position  to 
write  this  paper  as  I  hoped  to  be.  Still,  the  information 
and  suggestions  that  I  have  received  are  from  widely 
scattered  places,  and  from  people  of  very  different  ways 
of  looking  at  this  matter,  so  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
gain  some  ideas  on  this  most  complicated  subject.  I 
should  like  to  thank  those  who  have  answered  the 
questions,  for  without  their  help  I  could  not  have 
written  this  paper. 

Looking  first  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  blind 
poor  in  England  five,  we  see  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living.  Even  those 
brought  up  in  institutions  are  rarely  able  to  do  this,  and 
those  who  go  blind  in  later  life  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
earn  at  all.  In  the  large  towns  most  of  those  who  are 
blind  in  childhood  are  educated  in  institutions,  and  even 
those  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  fife  may  obtain  some 
help,  but  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  there  are  many 
who  know  nothing  of  the  various  societies  that  would 
help  them  if  they  could  be  brought  into  touch  with  them. 

Dealing  with  the  blind  people  not  connected  with 
institutions,  we  find  that  at  York,  out  of  forty-two,  nine 
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are  in  easy  circumstances,  nine  are  making  a  living  as 
shop-keepers,  piano-tuners,  tea  agents,  &c,  six  are  earning 
less  than  a  living  wage,  and.  the  remaining  eighteen  are 
earning  nothing.  Some  of  these  receive  help  from  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  and  some  have  Poor  Law 
Relief,  others  are  in  the  York  Union. 

At  Cardiff  out  of  about  fifty  blind  people,  only  three 
have  been  in  institutions  at  all.  A  few  earn  by  selling 
tea  and  papers,  and  the  rest  depend  on  help  from  their 
friends. 

In  East  Cumberland,  out  of  114  blind  people  not 
connected  with  the  blind  workshops,  thirteen  are  earning  a 
living  wage  and  three  are  earning  something  less  than 
this.  Ninety-eight  are  earning  nothing,  and  only  eleven 
out  of  the  114  have  been  in  any  institution,  and  they 
receive  no  help  but  Poor  Relief. 

In  Newcastle,  owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
securing  of  pensions  by  one  lady,  about  thirty-five 
pensions  have  been  granted.  Manchester  is  conspicuously 
behind  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  there  being  no  special 
fund  for  this  purpose,  and  no  organisation  that  has  set 
itself  the  task  of  raising  such  a  fund. 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  grants  small  weekly  sums 
in  relief  to  about  ninety  persons,  and  these  are  drawn 
from  the  general  fund  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  would  not  have  been  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  recognised  the  unsatisfactory 
local  conditions.  There  are  about  500  blind  people  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  in 
very  needy  circumstances. 

From  these  few  instance  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  in 
some  places  the  blind  are  much  better  provided  for  than 
in  others,  it  is  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  live  decent, 
self-respecting  lives  without  some  help. 

From  other  countries  I  have  received  so  few  answers 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  many  particulars. 

From  Brunn,  Austria,  I  hear  there  is  no  institution 
or  relief  for  those  who  go  blind  at  an  adult  age.     They  can 
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only  get  poor  relief.  Those  who  have  been  in  institutions 
are  helped  by  private  charity  given  through  the  institu- 
tions. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  done  much  in  the 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  are  trying 
interesting  experiments.  Ohio  has  only  just  begun  to  do 
a  really  valuable  work,  having  just  passed  in  her  legisla- 
tive body  a  b;ll  to  create  a  commission  for  studying  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  state.  Pensioning 
blind  people  because  they  are  blind,  regardless  of  their 
condition  in  life  and  their  real  needs,  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  in  Ohio.  A  bill  has  been  passed  granting 
relief  to  indigent  blind,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  efficient 
for  the  right  people,  and  cut  out  those  undeserving. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  was  resolved  that  "full 
statistics  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Blind  be  compiled 
by  all  States  and  Territories."  This  information  is 
intended  to  be  a  nucleus  for  a  National  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Blind. 

In  Stockholm  there  are  no  reliable  statistics.  Parochial 
relief  is  given  to  those  earning  less  than  a  living  wage,  and 
most  of  those  who  earn  nothing  are  in  the  workhouses. 
Private  associations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  help  in 
various  ways — epecially  those  able  to  work — and  who, with 
a  little  help,  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

In  Jerusalem  there  is  no  organised  help  for  the  blind. 

In  Egypt,  where  there  is  a  population  of  twelve 
millions,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  either 
totally  or  partially  blind,  there  are  only  two  schools  or 
institutions  for  the  blind  which  would  be  regarded  as  euch 
in  Europe.  One  is  in  Alexandria  and  the  other  in  Cairo. 
There  are  as  yet  no  statistics  in  connection  with  the 
blind  in  Egypt  on  which  to  base  any  reliable  calculation. 
A  very  large  proportion  are  simply  beggars,  and,  generally 
speaking,  no  blind  people,  outside  institutions,  earn 
their  living.  One  or  two  here  and  there  do  some  work, 
but  it  is  the  exception.     A  few  go  about  selling  papers. 
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picture  post-cards,  lottery-tickets,  &c,  and  some  are 
perambulating  musicians.  None  of  them  are  engaged 
in  "  trade,"  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  organise 
any  help  for  them.  Among  the  Moslems  there  are  some 
blind  teachers  of  the  blind.  These  teach  their  pupils  to 
repeat  the  Koran,  so  that  they  may  attend  funerals, 
weddings,  and  feasts,  and  earn  a  few  piastres  by  their 
recitation  of  suitable  portions.  They  are,  however,  only 
a  high  grade  of  professional  beggars. 

Among  the  Copts  it  has  been  the  practice  to  train  the 
blind  as  choristers. 

From  these  few  instances,  from  places  widely  scattered 
it  is  evident  that,  however  different  the  conditions  are,one 
thing  is  common  to  all — the  need  of  some  source  of  income 
in  addition  to  wages,  for  almost  all  the  blind  poor. 
Different  views  are  entertained  as  to  the  best  way  of 
meeting  this  need.  No  one  seems  yet  to  have  found  a 
perfect  plan,  and  every  one  seems  to  agree  that 
some  improvements  are  necessary.  In  England  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Wilson's  statistics  that  there  are 
fifty  pension  societies,  and  these  are  giving  pensions 
varying  from  £50  a  year  to  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  5,751  blind 
people.  Some  of  these  pensions  are  restricted  to  former 
pupils  of  particular  schools,  some  to  those  who  have  lived 
for  long  periods  in  one  place,  some  to  the  totally  blind, 
many  to  those  who  have  never  received  Parish  relief,  and 
many  also  to  persons  of  a  certain  age,  or  who  have  been 
blind  for  a  number  of  years,  or  who  at  the  time  of  applying 
for  a  pension  are  residents  in  one  special  locality.  Many  of 
these  pensions  are  granted  to  those  who  receive  the  largest 
number  of  votes.  This  system  seems  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally condemned  by  those  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  as  all  depends  on  the  number  of  influential 
persons  interested  in  the  case,  and  not  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Alrick  Lundberg,  of  Stockholm,  suggests  that 
"  as  the  assistance  given  by  the  parishes  and  charities 
can  hardly  be  sufficient  for  securing  to  the  blind  an 
existence  worthy  of  man,  and  above  all,  in  order  to  save 
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them  from  the  humiliating  position  of  an  inmate  of  a  poor 
house,  the  creation  of  a  State  fund  for  general  pensioning 
of  the  blind  must  be  considered  the  only  efficient  way  of 
solving  this  important  problem."  He  further  suggests 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau,  where  all  infor- 
mation about  the  blind  should  be  collected  by  expert 
inspectors,  and  entered  in  a  National  Register,  which  shall 
contain  name,  condition,  and  a  short  biography  of  every 
blind  person  in  the  country.  Pensions  to  be  granted  to 
all  who  are  not  able  to  keep  themselves  by  private  means 
or  earnings. 

Lieut. -Col.  S.  Selfe  suggests  that  all  blind  men  and 
women  over  fifty  having  an  income  of  less  than  15s.  a  week 
for  a  man  and  10s.  for  a  woman  should  have  a  pension, 
provided  their  character  is  satisfactory,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  street  musicians  or  beggars,  and  have  made 
honest  endeavours  to  do  the  best  for  themselves. 

Several  others  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  write 
their  opinions,  have  made  suggestions  almost  on  the  same 
lines. 

The  rule  that  Parish  relief  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  blind  person  receiving  a  pension  seems  to  be  unanimously 
objected  to  as  unfair  and  harmful  in  every  way,  especially 
where,  as  is  the  case  in  many  societies,  it  stands  that  "No 
one  shall  receive  a  pension  who  has  ever  had  parish  relief." 

In  many  cases  this  is  very  hard — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  who  was 
refused  a  pension  because  thirty-six  years  before,  when 
he  lost  his  sight,  and  had  a  wife  and  six  children  under 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
parish,  even  though,  as  soon  as  the  children  could  earn 
enough  to  do  without  it,  he  gave  it  up  and  had  not  had 
any  such  help  for  twenty-five  years  !  In  fact,  the 
receipt  of  Poor  Relief  is  one  of  the  least  justifiable 
disabilities  that  are  found  attached  to  so  many  Pension 
Societies  for  the  Blind. 

A  right  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  will  free  our  minds  from  the  notion  that  to 
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receive  such  aid  is  reprehensible,  since,  so  far  as  the 
matter  affects  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  middle  or  late 
life,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  either  directly  or  in- 
directly they  will  have  contributed  more  to  Poor  Law 
resources  than  ihey  are  ever  likely  to  draw  from  them. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  pensions  should  be  more 
equally  distributed,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Lundberg  of  Stockholm  that  a  State  fund  for  pensions 
for  the  blind  is  the  only  way  of  solving  this  problem.  But 
as  at  present  in  England,  at  anyrate,  that  suggestion 
does  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  most  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject — could  not  some  other  way  be 
found  of  making  it  possible  for  all  the  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  to  co-operate  more  freely  with  the 
administrators  of  the  existing  pension  funds  %  At 
present,  in  towns  where  there  happen  to  be  a  few  people 
who  take  the  trouble  to  secure  for  the  blind  the  advan- 
tages arranged  for  them,  there  are  many  pensioners,  and 
in  other  districts  there  are  very  few  though  there  may  be 
even  more  blind  people  equally  deserving  of  help,  simply 
because  no  one  of  influence  has  given  enough  thought  to  the 
matter  to  take  any  steps  about  it.  I  quite  admit  that  if 
all  concerned  had  exerted  an  equally  active  interest,  and 
if  all  the  claimants  had  been  persons  of  somewhat  equal 
merit,  the  result  would  have  been  merely  to  distribute  the 
funds  over  a  wider  area,  but  I  certainly  believe  its  ten- 
dency would  be  to  detect  to  some  extent  at  least,  an 
abuse  which  I  know  to  exist  at  the  present  time — the 
possession  of  two  or  more  pensions  by  one  individual, 
while  others,  quite  as  deserving,  are  left  entirely  neglected 
or  unaided.  My  point  is — not  that  these  people  receive 
too  much  help,  but  that  since  the  funds  that  are  available 
are  very  limited,  at  least  one  function  of  the  adminis- 
trators should  be  (wherever  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  a  testator)  to  afford  a  little  aid  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  deserving  people. 

In  order  that  all  the  blind  poor  of  the  country  may  in 
future  have   some   responsible   and  influential  body   to 
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whom  they  can  appeal  to  prefer  their  respective  claims 
with  the  various  pension  societies,  T  should  like 
to  suggest  that  some  permanent  committee,  such 
as  the  standing  committee  responsible  for  the 
calling  together  of  these  conferences,  should  under- 
take this  important  work.  Such  a  representative  body 
would  certainly  win  the  confidence  of  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  disburse  the  funds,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
their  services  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  blind 
poor  generally.  It  is  not  suggested  that  every  deserving 
case  would  thereby  gain  help,  but  I  do  believe  more 
would  be  assisted,  and  that  the  abuse  to  which  I  have 
directed  attention  would  easily  be  detected  and  prevented 
in  future. 

In  venturing  to  define  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief 
functions  of  such  a  committee  as  the  one  I  propose,  it  is 
essential,  in  order  to  remove  any  misapprehension,  that 
I  should  clearly  define  my  views.  The  proposal  is  not 
meant  to  interfere  with  those  who  have  already  taken 
active  interest  in  this  department  of  work,  for  their  co- 
operation would  be  invaluable  to  such  a  committee  ; 
whilst  any  recommendation  such  individuals  had  to  make 
would  certainly  gain  strength,  when  preferred  by  such  a 
representative  body.  I  aim  at  securing  the  following 
advantages  : — 

(1)  An  equality  of  treatment  for  all  genuine  applica- 

tions, and  consequently  the  detection  of  all  forms 
of  imposition. 

(2)  The  creation  of  a  competent  authority  capable  of 

evincing  keen  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  the 
aged  and  otherwise  deserving  blind  poor,  and 
pledged  whole  heartedly  to  advance  those  claims. 

(3)  To  ascertain  how  far  present  interest  from  invested 

capital  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
help,  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities 
of  the  various  trusts,  to  devise  and  carry  out 
plans  for  increasing  the  funds  available  for  this 
purpose. 
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In  large  centres  applications  for  pensions  could  be 
investigated  by  local  societies,  as  is  now  done,  to  be 
subsequently  preferred  by  the  National  Committee. 

In  county  areas,  where  no  organisation  may  exist, 
applications  might  be  inquired  into  by  officials  of  the 
nearest  society  for  the  blind,  or  the  committee  could  cause 
to  be  brought  into  existence  such  machinery  as  would 
enable  them  to  effectively  deal  with  such  cases. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  mistake  to  encourage  the  further 
multiplication  of  those  pension  societies  that  are  national 
in  their  operations.  It  would  be  far  wiser  that  the  funds 
of  those  already  in  existence  should  be  increased.  The 
administrative  machinery  already  provided  ought  to  be 
capable  of  such  expansion  without  the  constant  duplicat- 
ing of  expenditure,  such  as  must  be  incurred  for  purely 
administrative  purposes,  whenever  an  additional  society 
is  called  into  existence. 

Indeed,  I  believe  there  are  already  too  many  sources 
fr,om  which  these  pensions  are  disbursed,  and  that  in 
the  interests  of  efficient  and  economical  administration 
we  should  steadily  incline  our  thoughts  towards  the 
promotion  of  a  policy  of  greater  concentration  and  con- 
solidation. I  quite  realise  that  there  are  tremendous 
difficulties  in  the  way — legal  obstacles  that  are  not  easily 
surmounted — nevertheless,  by  keeping  this  object  in 
view,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities,  that 
frequently  arise,  to  assist  the  development  of  this 
principle,  our  efforts  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  greater 
results  and  larger  advantages  to  those  for  whom  the 
funds  are  bequeathed. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  (Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind)  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  :  It  is  my  duty  to 
open  a  discussion  on  pensions  and  let  loose  the  floodgates  of 
criticism.  The  question  of  pensions  is  complex  and  extensive. 
My  brief  remarks  must,  however,  be  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  salient  points,  and  I  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res.     It  is 
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constantly  affirmed  that  every  blind  person  ought  to  have  a 
pension,  and  that  such  relief  is  a  panacea  for  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  ills  to  which  the  blind  are  heir.  I  dissent  from 
both  these  statements.  I  contend  that  blindness,  per  se, 
is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  a  pension,  but  that 
conduct,  thrift,  and  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  funds  available 
from  charitable  sources  to  grant  pensions  to  the  blind  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  adequate  allowances  to  all.  Even  if  the 
funds  were  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  discrimination  between  the  applicants.  Those  who 
should  be  eliminated  from  a  list  of  applicants  are  those  who 
are  drunkards  or  otherwise  ill-conducted,  beggars,  and  street 
musicians,  blind  persons  who  have  intermarried,  and  those 
who  are  receiving  parochial  relief,  or  who  have  received  it, 
say,  within  a  year  or  18  months  of  their  application.  There 
is  not  sufficient  time  for  me  to  dwell  on  all  these  disqualifica- 
tions, as  I  wish  to  deal  especially  with  some  points  in  Miss 
Massey's  paper.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  pensions 
may  act  as  a  deterrent,  instead  of  an  incentive,  to  work  in 
the  case  of  journeymen ;  and  that  application  is  sometimes 
made  solely  because  the  wife  is  blind  when  the  husband  earns 
good  wages  and  can  support  her,  and  would  have  to  do  so 
if  she  were  otherwise  afflicted.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
it  seems  all  important  that  before  a  pension  is  granted  to 
a  person  a  form  should  be  filled  in  eliciting  all  necessary 
information,  and  I  fail  to  understand  why  any  bona-fide 
deserving  applicant  can  object  to  these  absolutely  necessary 
enquiries  in  order  to  prevent  the  undeserving  from  receiving 
benefits  intended  for  the  meritorious  and  those  in  financial 
need . 

The  method  of  paying  pensions  deserves  far  more  con- 
sideration than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  subject.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  I  am  convinced  that  they  ought  to  be  paid, 
save  in  a  few  very  exceptional  cases,  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
through  almoners,  who  thus  periodically  and  regularly  come 
into  touch  with  the  pensioners.  I  admit  that  sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  reliable  almoners,  especially  in  the 
country,  who  will  consistently  carry  out  the  directions  given, 
but  this  difficulty  is  obviated  in  most  of  our  large  and  other 
towns  where  there  is  a  branch  of  the  C.O.S.,  whose  Secretary 
gladly  supervises  the  regular  payment  of  a  pension.  Once 
or  twice  recently  I  have  discovered,  but  only  on  the  death 
of  the  pensioners,  that  the  quarterly  allowances  had  been 
paid  over  in  lump  sums,  notwithstanding  an  explicit  request 
not  to  do  this.  Again,  in  addition  to  the  almoner,  it  is  well 
that  an  enquiry  paper  should  be  sent  out  at  least  once  a  year 
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to  every  pensioner  from  head-quarters,  as  is  done  by  the 
Gardner  Trust.  By  this  means  the  receipt  of  additional 
pensions  or  assistance,  and  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
pensioners  are  ascertained,  of  which  the  almoner  may  have 
forgotten  to  send  information  or  of  which  he  is  himself 
unaware.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  work  for  Committees 
of  Societies  for  granting  pensions  to  the  blind  is  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  applicants,  and  to  allot 
pensions,  as  is  their  endeavour,  to  those  who  are  most 
deserving  and  in  greatest  need  of  such  assistance.  This 
difficulty  is  intensified  by  a  number  of  persons  who  write 
about  their  own  special  cases  in  the  following  strain  :  "  We 
know  that  the  applicants  are  very  numerous,  and  you  must 
have  many  most  deserving  cases,  but  we  cannot  conceive  that 
you  could  possibly  have  a  more  deserving  one  than  the  one 
we  recommend  to  you."  I  often  wish  I  could  bring  together 
in  a  friendly  conference  six  or  seven  of  these  convinced 
opinionists  in  order  that  they  might  discuss  among  themselves 
the  merits  of  their  respective  proteges,  and  settle,  if  they 
could,  the  order  of  merit  in  which  their  cases  stood.  They 
would  then  learn  something  about  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
crimination which  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committees 
of  the  Societies,  and  would  realise  what  an  extraordinary 
divergence  of  opinion  there  is  among  those  persons  who 
recommend  them,  in  judging  both  of  character  and  of  crying 
need. 

Now  as  to  Miss  Massey's  paper.  She  states  that  '  the  rule 
that  parish  relief  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  blind  person 
receiving  a  pension  seems  to  be  unanimously  objected  to  as 
unfair."  I  take  exception  to  the  word  "  unfair,"  and  how 
the  word  "  unanimously  "  is  used  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
The  writer  surely  cannot  suppose  or  believe  that  the 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Committee  of  Gardner's 
Trust,  and  other  responsible  bodies  have  been  acting  through 
these  many  years  in  a  spirit  of  unfairness.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  their  action  is  being  endorsed  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on  by  all  experts  on  charitable  questions.  That 
there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  rule  presses  hardly, 
like  the  one  cited  by  Miss  Massey,  cannot  be  denied,  but 
exceptions  tend  to  «prove  and  not  to.  nullify  a  rule.  It  has 
been  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  not  to  do  that  which  would  otherwise  be  done 
by  the  rates.  If  those  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are  in 
need  of  a  larger  allowance,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Guardians,  who  have  the  power  to  grant  adequate  relief 
in  all  cases  they  take  up,  and  the  more  the  charitable 
societies    supplement    such    relief    the    more    are    Boards    of 
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Guardians  encouraged  to  give  inadequate  relief.  Cases  that 
are  suitable  for  charitable  effort  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
paupers.  The  duty  of  charity  is  to  prevent  the  independent 
in  youth  and  in  middle  age  from  becoming  dependent  in  old 
age,  and  not  to  lift  into  independence  those  who  must  be 
supported  by  the  rates.  To  bear  out  my  contention  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  supplement  parish  relief,  I  will  quote  from 
some  high  authorities.  Section  254  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind :  "  We  think  that  instead  of 
excluding  those  who  have  ever  received  parish  relief,  it  would 
be  better,  as  in  the  Gardner  Trust,  only  to  exclude  those  who 
have  received  it  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  application." 
Again,  in  the  new  scheme  for  Day's  Charity,  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  I  notice  that  there  is 
a  rule  to  the  effect  that  no  applicant  shall  be  appointed  who 
has  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  period  of  two  years 
next  preceding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  that  any 
pensioner  who  receives  Poor  Law  relief  shall  be  removed  from 
being  a  pensioner.  Again,  there  are  some  excellent 
Occasional  Papers  on  this  subject  printed  by  the  C.O.S., 
especially  No.  31,  called  "Why  is  it  wrong  to  supplement 
Out-door  Relief?''  I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  quote 
from  it.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  those 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  because  I  feel  strongly  on  this 
important  question.  Little  time  remains  for  me  to  deal  with 
two  other  points  with  which  I  disagree  in  Miss  Massey's 
paper.  The  one,  her  advocacy  of  giving  "  a  little  aid  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  deserving  persons,"  the  other,  that 
"  the  possession  of  two  or  more  pensions  by  one  individual  " 
is  an  abuse.  As  regards  the  first,  I  would  say  that  in  my 
opinion  it  is  far  better  to  assist  ten  persons  and  keep  them 
in  comparative  comfort  than  to  fritter  away  money  by 
keeping  twenty  in  semi-starvation.  As  regards  the  second, 
I  cannot  see  any  possible  harm  in  a  person  receiving  more 
than  one  pension,  which  may  be  wholly  inadequate,  provided 
that  the  donors  of  the  pensions  are  cognisant  of  all  the 
relief  given.  The  fact  that  a  deserving  case  receives  a 
small  inadequate  pension  is  a  strong  reason  for  supplementing 
it  with  a  further  allowance. 

One  word  about  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill.  If  it 
becomes  law,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  affect  the 
administration  of  the  Pension  Societies.  The  pensions 
will  be  similar  to  the  Poor  Law  relief,  inasmuch  as 
the  non-contributory  force  is  existent  in  both,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  charities  will  continue  to  do  what  the 
State  will  be  bound  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  careful  discrimination  seems 
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to  me  necessary,  and  careful  enquiry  should  be  made  into 
every  case  applying  for  a  pension,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
following  conditions  in  granting  a  pension :  (1)  That  the 
applicant  is  of  general  good  character.  (2)  That  the  applicant 
has  a  decent  home  to  keep  together,  and  that  his  antecedents 
show  that  it  would  be  a  real  hardship  to  him  to  become 
a  pauper.  (3)  Preference  should  undoubtedly  be  given  to 
those  who,  when  with  sight,  have  made  provision  for  mis- 
fortune, either  by  belonging  to  a  friendly  society  or  by 
having  practised  thrift  in  some  other  form.  (4)  Preference 
should  also  be  given  to  those  whose  relations,  if  able,  are 
willing  to  contribute  towards  their  support,  such  as  by  con- 
tributing some  weekly  sum  towards*  the  pension.  Pensions 
should  be  given  cceteris  'paribus  to  the  aged  and  those  past 
work,  but  there  are  of  necessity  exceptional  cases,  especially 
those  of  young  women  who,  although  working  all  day  at 
some  industry,  find  it  impossible  to  live  on  the  wages  they 
earn.  In  such  cases  the  small  pensions  of  £6  a  year  just 
make  the  difference  between  making  ends  meet  or  not.  (5) 
And  finally,  pensions  should  not  be  granted  to  those 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  who  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  applicants,  nor  should  they  be  given 
when  in  any  way  they  tend  to  discourage  thrift  and  fore- 
sight, thus  causing  serious  injury  to  character.  Charity,  if 
not  carefully  and  judiciously  administered,  does,  as  stated  in 
an  excellent  article  in  The  Times  a  short  time  ago,  "  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  under  the  guise  of  some  apparent  good." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  (Chairman  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh)  said  :  I  have  studied  the  paper  read  by 
Miss  Massey  with  very  great  pleasure  indeed.  My  object  in 
now  rising  is  not  to  criticise  the  paper,  unless  with  one  little 
exception.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  her  paper  Miss  Massey 
states  that  she  issued  fifty  lists  to  institutions  in  England  and 
abroad.  But  she  makes  no  mention  of  Scotland.  (Laughter.) 
I  rise  to  tell  about  something  which  exists  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  in  Edinburgh.  It  will  be  information 
to  you  on  this  most  important  question  before  Conference. 
For  a  number  of  years  our  Board  of  Directors  have  had  a 
special  fund  set  apart  for  pensions,  intended  for  use  by 
the  deserving  blind  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
are  in  circumstances  requiring  such  aid.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  139  pensioners,  hailing  from  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  who  have  not  been  able  to  receive  any  direct  aid 
from  institutions  in  any  other  way  than  through  this  source. 
We  have  15  pensioners  receiving  £6  a  year,  13  receiving  £5  a 
year,    49   receiving   £4   a   year,    and    62    receiving   £3.      We 
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have  had  persons  receiving  as  high  a  sum  as  £10.  You  may 
ask  me  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  those  pensions  are 
voted.  One  condition  is  this,  that  the  parties  are  to  be  made 
aware  that  the  grants  are  for  one  year  only.  Our  reason 
for  that  is  this :  A  pensioner  may  have  received  £3  in  the  , 
past  year  ;  circumstances  may  cause  him  to  require  £4  or  £5 
next  year,  or  something  may  arise  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  individual  that  may  affect  our  institution  very  much  if 
he  or  she  is  continued  on  the  list.  Again,  care  is  taken  that 
the  grants  are  well  deserved  and  are  not  misapplied.  The 
pensions  to  persons*  residing  in  the  city  are  paid  through  the 
Manager  of  the  Institution  ;  people  living  in  country  districts 
are  paid  through  the  Provost  or  some  other  local  prominent 
man.  A  third  condition — and  this  is  important — is  that  in 
cases  where  the  parties  have  at  present  allowances  from 
Parish  Councils,  the  grants  are  only  to  remain  in  force  on 
condition  that  the  Parish  Councils  do  not  in  consequence  with- 
hold or  reduce  their  allowance.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
had  to  deal  in  Scotland  with  one  or  two  Parish  Councils  who, 
when  they  heard  these  grants  had  been  voted  to  a  blind  person, 
withdrew  their  support.  We  pointed  out  that  these  pensions 
were  to  increase  the  happiness  and  the  comfort  of  these  people. 
These  grants  are  paid  half-yearly.  Now  you  may  ask,  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  schedules  you  put  before  the  applicants? 
We  put  certain  questions  to  the  applicants,  asking  how  and 
where  they  are  employed,  what  his  or  her  income  is,  and 
whence  the  support  comes,  and  whether  the  applicant  has 
been  connected  with  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  or  any  other 
institution,  and  if  so  he  must  state  how  long  he  has  been  so 
connected  and  the  reasons  for  terminating  the  connection. 
The  applications  must  be  lodged  with  us  before  March  31st 
in  each  year.  They  are  then  considered,  and  the  grants  are 
made.  For  the  last  year  or  two  an  anonymous  friend  has 
given  us  £100  to  add  to  the  fund  in  order  that  we  may  add 
to  the  pensions  in  amount  or  in  number,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  since  the  Pension  Fund  was  founded  many 
people  have  made  bequests  in  our  favour  because  of  the 
benefits  that  have  been  dei'ived  from  this  fund  in  their  own 
localities. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Burne  (secretary  to  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum) 
said :  We  all  recognise  that  within  certain  limits  State  aid 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  blind,  or  any  other  people  in 
the  community.  With  regard  to  our  pension  fund,  I  may  say 
that  six  or  eight  years  ago  we  had  cause  to  alter  the  scheme 
under  which  we  were  working  the  funds  of  our  asylum,  for  we 
found  the  old  scheme  was  so  restricted    that  we  could  not 
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legally  give  what  the  Board  wanted  to  give  to  those  poor 
people  who  otherwise  could  not  receive  the  benefit  of  our 
institution.  The  Board  had  accumulated  a  fund,  and  this 
they  were  asked  to  hand  over  to  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
so  that  instead  of  getting,  as  we  hoped  to  do,  a  little  more 
laxity  than  we  had  before,  we  were  put  into  stronger  fetters, 
and  greater  difficulties  were  put  in  our  way  than  we  had  ever 
dreamt  of.  I  think  if  the  Board  had  been  as  wise  six  years 
ago  as  they  are  now  they  would  not  have  asked  for  extra 
powers,  but  would  have  taken  the  reins  in  their  own  hands 
and  done  all  they  could  to  help  the  blind.  In  the  discussions 
that  arose  (and  they  were  very  many)  there  was  the  question 
with  regard  to  disabilities.  The  Board  wished  to  give,  when 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  pensions  to  people  who  were  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief.  The  Charity  Commissioners  at  first  demurred 
to  our  doing  this,  but  in  the  end  they  agreed  that  we  might 
supplement  the  income  of  a  blind  person  up  to  10s.  a  week. 
We  have  a  number  of  people  receiving  help  from  us  in  that 
way,  and  my  last  act  at  the  office  to-day  was  to  sign  the 
weekly  cheque  for  these  doles.  With  regard  to  their  distribu- 
tion, we  have  an  almoner  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  the  money 
we  give  into  the  recipient's  own  hand — not  into  the  hands  of 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  other  friend  or  relative. 
Besides  this  we  have  a  visitor  whose  business  it  is  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and  his  report  is 
brought  before  a  committee  every  quarter.  Now  it  is  a  pain- 
ful position  for  a  secretary  to  sit  in  his  office  putting  applica- 
tions on  his  list  when  we  have  no  funds.  I  hope  the  result 
of  this  Conference  will  be  to  give  us  a  sufficient  income  to  do 
the  work  at  our  door,  and  which  is  so  necessary  in  such  a 
community  as  that  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall  (Hon.  Sec,  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  said  :  My  only  excuse  for  addressing 
you  is  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  that  in  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  blind  persons  who 
attain  the  age  of  50  should  be  recipients  of  a  pension,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  until  they  are  70.  I  should  like  to  urge  this 
view  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  hope  the 
Government  will  see  that  this  change  is  made  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Peter  Miller  (Hull)  :  I  am  glad  that  this  question 
has  been  brought  to  the  front  thus  early,  for  it  is  of  special 
importance  to  us  who  are  blind.  I  hold  that  to  deprive  a 
man  of  a  pension  because  he  has  received  relief  from  his 
parish  is  wrong.  John  Ruskin,  in  his  "  Time  and  Tide," 
said   that  Parliament  can   do   nothing   for  us   that  we   can't 
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do  for  ourselves.  I  believe  that.  I  believe  that  when  the  blind 
are  thoroughly  educated  they  will  be  able  to  help  themselves 
and  see  that  they  have  justice.  Hitherto  the  blind  have  not 
taken  a  sufficiently  deep  interest  in  their  own  affairs.  Now 
the  position  is  so  complicated  that  scarcely  25  per  cent,  of 
the  totally  blind  in  the  kingdom  are  eligible  for  certain 
pensions  which  are  available.  Who  has  put  those  restrictions 
round,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Cannot  a  Committee  of  this 
Conference  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  thing? 

Miss  Winifred  Holt:  It  is  with  real  humility  that 
I  touch  on  this  subject  of  pensions  for  the  blind, 
because  I  believe  without  any  question  that  I  come 
from  a  town — that  is,  New  York — which  has  the  very 
worst  pension  system  of  any  community  that  thinks 
of  calling  itself  civilised  or  semi-civilised.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  slightest  right  to  be  a  citizen 
of  such  a  community  without  letting  you  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  our  pension  laws,  so  that,  if  it  is  possible,  you 
may  profit  by  our  grave  mistakes.  -We  have  had  in  New  York 
for  some  time  a  pension  for  the  blind.  This  pension  varied  from 
£10  up.  Recently  there  have  been  endless  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  pension,  and  they  are  having  more  pension 
Bills  drafted.  What  the  future  has  in  store  we  cannot  say. 
This  £10  can  be  given  only  to  a  blind  person  who  is 
willing  to  swear  that  he  has  no  other  means  of  support. 
We  know  how  well  a  person  can  live  on  £10  a  year.  Our 
policy  was  to  give  a  little  aid  to  many.  This  little  aid 
of  £10  was  so  attractive  that  at  first  most  of  the  blind  wanted 
it,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to  swear  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  support.  There  was  only  one  good  thing,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  regulations,  and  that  was  that 
those  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  might  not  have  this  pension. 
The  result  of  this  very  small  pension — it  is  extraordinary 
how  a  little  thing  that  is  bad  can  do  a  lot  of  harm — was 
that  little  by  little  the  respectable  blind  people  got  tired  of 
it,  and  the  utterly  unscrupulous  blind  people,  whose  blind- 
ness was  the  result  of  dissipation — very  frequently  dissipa- 
tion— and  who  belonged  lai'gely  to  what  some  unkind  person 
has  called  the  submerged  tenth,  took  advantage  of  this  pen- 
sion. We  find  that  not  infrequently  the  pension  is  so 
desirable  that  blind  children  are  brought  to  New  York,  kept 
quietly  there,  and  trotted  out  on  pension  day  in  order  to 
get  this  desirable  £10.  And  in  the  intervals  they  are  kept 
for  begging. 

I  wish  to  say,  while  differing  from  Miss  Massey  about  the 
little    aid    to    many,    and    agreeing    with     Mr.    Wilson     very 
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thoroughly  in  his  feeling  about  parish  relief  and  those  in 
receipt  of  it  not  getting  pensions,  that  it  seems  to  some  of  us 
who  are  studying  to  lift  the  blind — that  those  people  who 
are  dissipated,  lazy,  those  blind  who  have  intermarried  and 
hence  become  burdens  on  the  public,  should  not  have  a 
pension ;  that  those  blind  who  have  been  thrifty,  who  have 
led  proper  lives,  and  who  can  use  relief,  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  be,  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  without 
harm  to  the  community,  should  have  it.  Those  other  blind, 
like  the  sighted  of  similar  characteristics,  naturally 
come  under  the  public  charge  in  hospitals  or  poor-houses. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :  Before  addressing  myself 
specially  to  the  paper,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  Mr. 
Burne  said  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Commission.  I 
thought  he  spoke  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  extremely 
severe  terms.  Possibly,  and  very  probably,  he  feels  altogether 
justified  in  all  he  said;  but  I  do  think  it  my  duty  publicly 
to  say  that  that  is  not  my  experience  in  reference  to  the 
Charity  Commission.  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  anyone  here 
who  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  Charity  Commissioners 
than  1  have  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  must  say  I 
have  never  met  a  body  more  ready  to  listen  to  one's  argu- 
ments and  one's  desires,  and  to  mould  them  into  what  I 
am  bound  to  feel  is  the  right  line  for  them  to  take  ;  and 
to  support  one  as  much  as  possible  in  carrying  on  the  charity 
on  the  highest  possible  lines  that  one  could  conceive.  With 
that  testimony  to  the  very  great  help  I  have  received  from 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  I  think  I  will  leave  any  reference 
to   what   Mr.    Burne   said. 

To  turn  to  the  paper.  I  think  in  this  paper  we  have  a 
grand  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  work  which  is  being 
undertaken  by  my  very  good  friend  Miss  Wright  and  the 
Northern  Union.  We  are  told  that  in  some  of  the  small 
towns  and  villages  there  are  many  who  know  nothing  of  the 
various  societies  that  would  help  them.  For  such  a  thing 
to  be  stated  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  serious  condition  of  things. 
When  a  Society  has  a  desire  to  do  something  for  blind  people 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  some  organisation  should  come  into 
existence  by  which  those  who  should  deserve  the  benefit  can 
get  it.  The  work  which  is  being  done  now  by  the  Northern 
Union  is  to  my  mind  a  grand  work.  It  is  bringing  those 
who  want  help  into  close  touch  with  those  who  are  desiring 
to  give  it.  I  only  hope  that  the  various  unions  which  are 
being  established  all  over  England  will  develop  and  follow 
the  excellent  example  set  by  the  six  Northern  counties. 
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Miss  Massey  told  us  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  we  could  have  some  system  of  co-operation  in  the  work 
which  is  undertaken  by  the  various  Pension  Societies.  I 
am  absolutely  agreed  that  that  is  a  thing  we  ought  to  do. 
One-  of  the  curses  of  the  pension  system  is  the  way  in  which 
one  Society  frequently  overlaps  another.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  Society  in  its  endeavour  to  do  a  good  thing  frequently 
does  that  which  is  the  very  opposite — namely,  harm — by 
duplicating  the  pension  under  conditions  when  perhaps  it  is 
not  the  best  thing  for  the  blind  man  to  have  it  so.  Certainly 
anything  that  is  obtained  by  duplicity  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  an  individual.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  simpler  we 
can  make  those  rules,  the  more  easily  can  they  be  carried 
out,  the  freer  they  will  be  from  evils.  The  Society  of  which 
I  have  been  honorary  secretary  for  sixteen  years  has  four 
rules  only.  A  person  must  be  40 ;  no  parish  relief ;  no 
begging  ;  and  good  character.  I  think  if  we  keep  ourselves 
near  to  those  simple  rules,  or,  at  all  events,  rules  equally 
simple,  there  is  not  very  much  chance  for  us  to  go  wrong. 
We  may  be  mistaken,  perhaps,  in  a  principle,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  mistaken  in  the  details  of  working. 

I  have  felt  very  much  the  necessity  for  pensions  for  the 
blind.  I  was  inspired  by  the  Conference  which  was  held  in 
London  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
pensions  for  the  blind,  and  I  am  indeed  proud  to  stand  before 
you  and  say  that  I  have  been  the  humble  means  of  getting 
200  pensions.  (Applause.)  At  the  present  moment  my  idea 
is  not  to  increase  the  pensions  of  the  blind,  but  in  my 
particular  work  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  pensions  of  the 
blind,  so  that  the  gift  we  grant  shall  be  a  larger  and  better 
one.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  if  we  can 
give  a  man  the  means  by  which  he  can  become  self-reliant, 
more  self-respecting,  if  we  can  give  him  anything  which  will 
be  an  incentive  for  him  to  develop  in  himself  the  best 
instincts  of  the  mind,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  A  pension 
given  generously,  I  think,  is  the  principle.  I  am  going  away 
from  this  Conference  resolved  that  I  shall  make  yet  a  further 
effort  to  increase  those  200  pensions  from  a  small  sum  of 
money  per  year  to  a  sum  of  double  the  amount.     (Applause.) 

Then  as  to  parish  relief.  I  speak  to  you  as  the  honorary 
secretary  and  trustee  of  a  society.  I  do  think  it  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  have  a  rule  that  a  person  shall  not  receive  a 
pension  because  he  has  ever  received  parish  relief.  There  are 
conditions  under  which  any  one  of  us  may  be  very  thankful 
indeed  to  receive  help  from  the  parish  ;  but  if  such  were  our 
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unfortunate  lot  we  should  make  every  haste  we  could  to 
recover  our  situation.  Surely  the  sins  or  shortcomings  of  five 
or  ten  years  ago  are  not  going  to  be  visited  on  us  to-day  ? 
I  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  a  person — and  I  speak 
now  as  a  Guardian,  having  been  a  Guardian  for  some  years — 
is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  it  is  a  mistake  to  grant  a  pension, 
because  we  as  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  estimate 
what  the  man  has,  and  it  is  our  business  to  be  as  economical 
in  that  office  as  we  can.  If  we  can  see  a  means  by  which  we 
can  save  ourselves  paying  out  so  much,  we  do  so.  The  grant- 
ing of  a  pension  to  a  man  should  not  be  the  granting  of  a 
pension  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  it  should  be  the 
granting  of  a  pension  by  which  we  make  the  man  a  better 
man. 

Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden  :  We  are  met  here  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  pensions,  and  of  State  pensions,  in  an  atmosphere 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Pensions 
for  the  blind  I  regard  as  a  necessity.  The  question  arises,  of 
course,  Where  are  they  to  come  from,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
administered  ?  Here  arises,  too,  the  contrast  between  volun- 
tary effort  and  State  effort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  local 
fund  controlled  by  local  people  who  know  local  circumstances 
is  much  better  than  a  society  dependent  on  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  or  some  Commission.  In  connection 
with  the  Society  I  represent,  which  covers  five  counties, 
we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  pension  fund,  the  money 
for  which  has  been  obtained  solely  from  voluntary  sources. 
We  are  able  to  pay  in  the  way  of  pensions  £674  a  year,  and 
we  have  about  eighty  or  so,  mainly  men,  who  are  receiving 
sums  varying  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  month.  We  have  our  staff ; 
they  know  every  case.  They  fill  up  a  schedule,  and  I  perso- 
nally visit  and  enquire  into  each  of  those  cases. 

On  the  question  of  the  granting  of  pensions  to  anyone  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief,  I  differ  very  materially  from  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  up  to-day — that  a  pension 
should  not  be  given  to  anyone  who  is  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief.  Mr.  Wilson  has  put  it  that  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
given  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  or  Parish  Councils  they 
ought  to  give  an  adequate  amount.  I  ask,  then,  What  is  an 
adequate  amount?  And,  further,  will  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  or  Parish  Councils  give  it?  We  have  in  Glasgow 
a  good  deal  to  do  in  this  way.  We  give  it  if  the 
circumstances  are  poor;  we  give  it  preferably  if  the 
Guardians  or  Parish  Councils  are  giving  something,  for  that 
is  proof  that  the  individual  is  worthy.  Say,  here  is  a  woman, 
a  really  decent,  worthy,  and  Christian  woman,  residing  in  a 
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little  home,  and  she  is  getting  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  the  Parish 
Council.  When  we  find  that  is  not  adequate,  on  a  little 
pressure  she  receives  3s.  a  week.  I  have  known  cases  of 
women  receiving  3s.  6d.  a  week,  but  never  more.  Is  3s.  6d.  an 
adequate  amount  ?  You  are  faced  with  this  fact :  that  if  I 
came  across  a  case  of  that  sort  I  could  not  bring  a  more 
worthy  case  before  my  Committee,  and  ask  the  Committee  to 
add  something  to  the  amount. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Dooley  said  that  at  Liverpool,  in  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  with  which  he  was  connected,  there  was  an 
annuity  fund.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  administration  of 
the  fund  (he  added),  the  working  people  are  directly  repre- 
sented. No  annuitant  is  ever  appointed  unless  he  has  a 
recommendation  from  the  representatives  of  the  workpeople, 
and  then  his  case  is  dealt  with.  If,  after  having  worked  for 
the  necessary  number  of  years,  he  receives  the  maximum 
amount,  which  is  8s.,  there  is  no  attempt  made  from  outside 
to  deprive  that  man  from  further  help  from  the  parochial 
bodies.  The  Committee  reasonably  and  humanely  assume 
that  8s.  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  live  upon.  With 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  pensions,  I  know  of 
two  men  with  whom  I  have  worked  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  cases  dealt  with  by  the  committee,  where,* having  made 
our  recommendation,  though  the  two  men  were  worthy  in 
every  sense  and  both  were  awarded  the  8s.,  one  of  the 
annuitants  was  more  fortunate  than  the  other.  He  happened 
to  know  a  clergyman,  who  made  some  enquiries  as  regards  the 
amount  the  man  was  receiving  from  the  workshops.  He  was 
told  that  the  amount  barred  him  from  participating  in  one  of 
the  London  pensions.  As  a  result  his  annuity  was  reduced  by 
such  an  amount  that  between  the  two  funds  he  received  lis.  6d. 
a  week.  My  point  is  this :  If,  through  enquiry,  co-operation, 
and  consolidation  there  could  be  a  system  which  could  deal 
with  two  such  cases,  and,  instead  of  giving  the  extra  money 
to  the  one  man,  divided  it  between  the  two,  then  it  would 
have  been  far  more  equitable.  I  take  it  that  a  pension  is 
intended  for  those  who  need  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  assumed 
that  those  who  need  it  most  are  those  to  whom  pensions 
should  be  given.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  allow  a  blind 
person,  be  he  ever  so  worthy,  to  receive  three  pensions,  and 
another  blind  person,  equally  worthy,  not  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  one.  I  believe  that  you  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  the  blind  as  a  class,  as  a  whole,  unless 
you  have  a  central  bureau  of  enquiry  where  every  case  can 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Then  if  the  present  system,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will   be,   is  found  ineffective  in  the   amounts 
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granted  to  meet  individual  cases,  there  will  be  such  a  strong 
case  as  will  appeal  to  the  national  sentiment,  and  eventually 
every  blind  man  and  woman,  deserving  or  otherwise,  will 
have  the  right  to  live.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to  support 
the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  to  repress  that  which  is  wrong. 
But  never  harshly.  Encouragement  should  be  offered.  I  am 
afraid  that  when  you  pass  judgment  too  frequently  upon 
the  morals  of  blind  persons  the  circumstances  surrounding 
them  are  forgotten.  At  least  there  is  one  thing 
that  Miss  Massey  has  clearly  demonstrated,  and  that  is  that 
the  present  system  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  without  co- 
operation and  consolidation  the  persons  for  wrom  pensions 
were  intended  will  not  receive  them  in  that  just  measure 
which  the  donors  intended.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ness  expressed  his  belief  that  Scotland 
was  far  ahead  of  England  in  regard  to  pensions  for  the  blind. 
He  mentioned  that  the  mission  in  Edinburgh  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  its  own  pension  fund,  and  paid  £8  per 
annum  to  23  pensioners. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bell  :  The  subject  of  the  address  this  afternoon  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  dealing 
with  the  blind.  There  are  too  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  pensions.  Of  course,  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact 
that  the  funds  of  these  trusts  are  limited  ;  with  the  funds 
now  available  it  is  impossible  to  give  every  blind  person  5s. 
or  10s.  a  week.  Yet  the  restrictions  on  the  applicants  are 
really  too  bad.  There  is  the  case  quoted  by  Miss  Massey  of 
the  man  who  lost  his  sight  25  years  ago,  and  had  six  children 
under  twelve.  A  similar  case  came  under  my  notice  quite 
recently.  It  was  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  somewhere 
near  that  age.  He  had  been  out  of  work  six  months,  and 
then  he  obtained  Avork  not  far  from  here  in  the  lead  mines 
of  Derbyshire.  He  went  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
work,  and  by  nine  o'clock  he  was  blind.  He  had  six  children 
under  twelve.  What  had  he  to  do?  Nothing,  but  go  to  the 
parish.  Yet  for  25  years  various  ministers  of  the  parishes 
he  has  lived  in  have  been  trying  to  get  him  a  pension.  But 
the  restriction  is  this  :  "  Have  you  ever  been  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief?"  "Yes."     "Then  you  cannot  have  it." 

I  think  that  Miss  Massey's  suggestion  of  forming  a 
Committee  would  be  the  very  best  one,  because  the 
trusts  would  then  have  the  co-operation  of  those  people 
who  do  know  the  position  of  the  blind.  And  who  knows 
the  condition  of  the  blind  but  those  people  who  work  amongst 
them? — not  the  people  in  London.     Get  the  co-operation  of 
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all   the  societies,  and   let  them  apply  to  us  for  information, 
and  then  it  can  be  relied  upon.      (Applause.) 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hall  a  question. 
In  regard  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  he  asked  whether  the 
blind  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  an  earlier  age  ;  he  suggested 
50  years.  I  want  to  ask  if  he  is  prepared  to  move  a  resolution, 
and  see  if  this  Conference  cannot  agree  to  send  such  a  request 
to  those  who  have  this  Bill  in  hand  in  Parliament.  It  seems 
to  me  very  reasonable  that  that  should  be  done,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  the  State  ought  to  recognise.  The  blind,  at  least, 
should  begin  at  an  earlier  age  than  70.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  would  be  glad  to  adopt  Dr.  Campbell's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gregory  :  I  think  Miss  Massey's  paper  is  most 
interesting  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  interesting  paper  read  till 
now.  She  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  opinions.  Her  opinion  is  that  parish  relief  should 
not  be  a  bar  to  blind  persons  receiving  pensions.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  her.  We  ought  all  to  agree,  because  in  many  cases 
people  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  have  been  driven 
to  seek  that  relief  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  had 
no  control  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  say  that  a  blind  person 
shall  not  receive  a  pension  because  at  some  time  or  other  he 
or  she  accepted  parish  relief  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  saying  with  regard  to  sighted  persons :  "  Once  you  have 
accepted  parish  relief  you  shall  never  have  another  job  to 
earn  money."  .  The  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  others 
is  entirely  opposed  to  common  experience  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  after  12  years' 
service  as  a  Guardian. 

Miss  Holmberg,  of  Stockholm,  stated  that  in  her  opinion 
the  State  should  provide  money  for  pensions  for  the  blind. 
That  has  been  advocated  by  the  League  of  which  I  am  the 
secretary,  and  to  which  there  are  more  blind  persons  belong- 
ing than  to  any  other  society  in  England.  The  principle  of 
State  aid  for  the  blind  has  now  been  definitely  accepted  by 
the  Government  of  the  day,  provided  that  they  are  70  years 
of  age.  That  applies  equally  to  sighted  persons,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  reason  that  old-age  pensions  have  been 
advocated  so  long,  and  have  at  last  taken  something  like 
practical  shape,  is  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  pro- 
vided have  ceased  to  be  able  to  earn  money  to  live  upon. 
Very  well  ;  if  that  is  the  qualification,  and  for  sighted  people 
the  age  is  to  be  70  years,  surely  we  are  justified  in  going  to 
the  Government  and  saying  that  absence  of  vision  is  quite  as 
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good  a  qualification  and  quite  as  big  a  bar  to  persons  earning 
their  own  living  as  of  sighted  persons  attaining  the  age  of 
70  years  is. 

With  regard  to  the  pensions  at  present  in  existence,  they 
are  insufficient.  The  amount  is  insufficient,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  of  vacancies  is  too  great. 
What  we  say  is  that  some  new  scheme  should  be  prepared  by 
the  Government  or  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  some  one 
else  specially  appointed,  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  these 
pension  funds.  If  they  were  administered  by  one  authority 
it  would  save  four-fifths  of  the  expenses,  and  that  saving 
could  go  towards  increasing  the  amounts  which  reach  the 
pockets  of  the  blind.     (Applause.) 

There  are  those  who  think  that  persons  who  are  street 
musicians  should  not  receive  pensions.  Why  are  they  street 
musicians  ?  Because  that  is  the  only  occupation  they  can 
follow.  There  are  many  musicians  about  who  are  not  street 
musicians.  With  regard  to  qualifications,  some  gentle- 
men here  have  been  very  much  concerned  as  to  the 
character  of  persons  who  make  these  applications.  Not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  character  of  the  people  who  administer 
the  funds  and  make  the  selections.  I  have  had  something  to 
do  with  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Church,  like  Mr.  St. 
Clare  Hill,  and  I  think  they  are  very  great  humbugs, 
especially  on  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief.  For  instance,  I  would  not  like  to  have  my 
case  laid  before  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill  if  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  unfortunate  fellows  at  the  Waterloo  Road  workshop 
who  refused  to  handle  his  work  at  a  reduction  of  16  per  cent. 
That  would  enter  into  his  judgment  in  determining  whether 
these  poor  fellows  should  have  a  pension  or  not. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  going  too  far. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :    I  deny  it. 

Another  Delegate  :  It  is  far  too  personal. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  :  We  have  been  discussing  very  largely 
what  to  do  with  the  pensions  that  exist.  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  way,  at  least,  in  which  pensions  for  the  blind 
may  be  increased.  In  Bradford  in  connection  with  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  raised  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Queen.  Of  this  sum  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  received  =£250.  Another  lady  who  had 
been  a  great  worker  for  the  blind  happened  to  pass 
away,  and  a  similar  amount  was  raised  to  her  memory. 
These  two  funds  were  invested  and  devoted  entirely  to 
pensions  for  the  blind.       Since  then  another  lady,   our  late 
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secretary,  has  passed  away,  leaving  £250  for  the  Institution, 
which  was  also  set  aside  for  pensions,  and  that  sum  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  Committee  so  as  to  make,  I  think, 
a  sum  of  £500,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  £1,000  has  been 
raised  for  pensions. 

I  suggest  the  practical  issue  that  Henshaw's  Committee 
asks  this  city  for  £5,000  as  a  memorial  of  this  Con- 
ference. (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  gather  by 
your  applause  that  you  approve.  I  believe  that  if  you 
approached  Manchester  in  the  right  way  neither  £5,000 
nor  £10,000  would  be  the  limit  of  its  generosity.  Man- 
chester is  rich  and  generous,  and  will  give  you  such  an 
addition  to  your  funds  as  will  enable  some  of  the  pensions 
at  least  to  be  distributed  before  six  months  have  elapsed. 

Re  Miss  Massey's  paper,  I  think  that  the  suggestion  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Experts  is  very  desirable,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Conference  Committee  will  take  it  into  consideration. 
There  is  one  element  in  connection  with  pensions  that  has  not 
been  referred  to.  That  is  the  question  of  the  age  limit.  I 
have  in  my  mind  now  a  young  gentleman  25  years  of  age. 
He  is  a  man  of  education,  has  filled  a  position  in  an  office 
as  cashier.  Blindness  came  upon  him  suddenly.  He  was 
anxious  that  we  should  take  him  in  hand  and  have  him 
trained  as  a  schoolmaster.  The  particular  form  of  blindness 
from  which  he  suffers  precludes  any  training  whatever,  and 
he  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  and,  unfortunately, 
of  inability  to  earn  anything  for  himself.  And  he  is  at 
present  ineligible  for  any  pension.  I  suggest  that  when  the 
Committee  of  Experts  is  formed  it  takes  into  account  the  age 
limit,  and  puts  in  a  little  bracket  somewhere  that  will  enable 
young  people  to  become  eligible.     (Applause.) 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  platform,  Mr.  Tate  said 
he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  this  young  man  was 
eligible  for  the  pensions  of  several  societies.  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  been  corrected,"  he  added. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gribben  :  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  qualifica- 
tions you  require  in  England  for  a  blind  pension.  I  have 
to  deal  with  pensioners ;  I  have  not  only  to  make  up  cases 
that  come  before  our  Committee,  but  I  directly  pay  the 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  pensioners.  And  the  require- 
ments that  I  call  for  are  simply  these  :  Is  the  person  needful, 
and  will  he  or  she  put  the  money  to  the  use  for  which  the 
Committee  grant  it?  If  these  two  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  I  do  not  trouble  myself  very  much  whether 
10  or  15  years  ago  he  got  parish  relief. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  :  There  is  one  passage  in  Miss 
Massey's  paper  which  contains  a  statement  I   am  very  sorry 
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indeed  to  see,  and  by  some  of  us  I  think  it  ought  to  be  contra- 
dicted.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Looking  first  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  blind 
poor  in  England  live,  we  see  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living.  Even  those 
brought  up  in  Institutions  are  rarely  able  to  do  this,  and 
those  who  go  blind  in  later  life  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
earn  at  all." 

I  do  say  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  Institution  that  is 
wrong.  Of  18  people  who  satisfactorily  completed  their 
training  last  year,  no  less  than  11  went  straight  into  our 
workshops  and  would  be  employed  for  life,  receiving  there  a 
minimum  wage  of  12s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  married  men,  10s.  for 
single  men,  and  7s.  6d.  a  week  in  the  case  of  women.  (A 
voice  :  Is  it  a  living  ?)  No,  certainly  not.  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  the  average  amount  taken  away  by  our  blind  people 
during  the  whole  year  works  out  for  every  man  at  18/3  per 
week,  and  10/-  for  every  woman. 

With  regard  to  pensions  for  the  blind,  I  think  there  is  one 
point  which  has  been  quite  lost  sight  of.  It  is  this  :  That  whilst 
there  are  a  large  number  of  pensions  founded  specially  for 
the  blind,  there  are  a  much  larger  number  of  pensions 
to  which  the  blind  are  eligible,  but  which  were  not 
specially  founded  for  them.  That  is  a  very  important 
fact.  In  the  case  of  my  own  Institution  I  am  anxious 
to  secure  every  pension  I  can,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  those  who  work  with  me  we  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  something  like  £700  a  year  in  pensions  for  our  blind 
people.  (Applause.)  But  here  is  my  point :  The  very  fact 
that  we  obtain  a  pension  for  one  of  our  people  means 
that  some  other  blind  person  is  debarred  from  receiving  that 
pension. 

I  think  if  we  look  a  little  farther  afield,  and  see  if  we 
can  get  pensions  for  our  blind  people  from  other  societies  not 
specially  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  we  shall  do 
better.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  advertisement  from  a  paper 
published  this  week  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  a 
pension  society  dispenses  £12,000  a  year  to  1,653  pensioners, 
and  the  pensions  consist  of  sums  ranging  from  five  guineas  to 
ten  guineas  per  annum.  The  advertisement  states  that 
"  many  of  them  are  widows,  some  are  blind."  Why  not  get 
a  few  more  of  our  blind  amongst  those  "  some  "1 

The  Rev.  H.  Marston  :  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
London  clergyman,  and,  I  may  add,  of  a  clergyman 
who  works  habitually  amongst  the  richest  of  England, 
I     think     there    are    certain     contributions    to    a    luminous 
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understanding  of  this  question  that  I  may  make 
before  the  session  concludes.  Obviously,  there  are  three 
great  points  which  stand  out  from  the  discussion  as  of 
primary  consequence.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  State 
aid.  The  second  is  the  relation  between  Poor  Law 
relief  and  pensions  for  the  blind ;  and  the  third  is  the 
question,  What  is  the  value  of  human  character  in  demand- 
ing, not  a  dole,  but  something  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  right? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  State  aid.  I 
wish  to  impress  on  the  Conference  that  this  doctrine  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  is  not  confined  to  England  or  any 
one  part  of  England.  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  on  the  whole 
opposed  to  State  aid,  as  being  in  any  sense  allowed  to  over-rule 
the  personal  initiative  and  the  individual  conscience  of  the 
Christian  and  enlightened  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  Individualism  as  against  the  doctrine  of 
Socialism,  and  I  consider  that  State  aid,  though  it  appears 
to  be  pretty  well — I  won't  say  universally — agreed  by  the 
experts  as  a  desirable  thing  on  the  whole,  yet  I  think  it  should 
be  regarded  with  what  I  may  call  a  benevolent  suspicion — 
(laughter) — and  allowed  only  to  interpose  at  points  and  to 
degrees  where  it  is  manifest  that  private  or  semi-private  effort 
has  proved  altogether  ineffective. 

Secondly,  we  come  to  the  very  important  point  of  the 
relation  between  the  Poor  Law  relief  and  the  granting  of  a 
pension.  I  must  say  that  when  I  sat  down  here  this  afternoon 
I  was  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Poor  Law  relief 
should  be  a  bar  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  But  I  was 
gradually  shaken  in  that  conviction  by  the  luminous 
and  well-arranged  address  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns, 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  experience  of  Scotland — Scotland 
which,  instead  of  calling  poor  little  Scotland,  I  call  great  and 
glorious  Scotland,  a  country  the  three  million  of  whose  men 
and  women  count  for  more  than  any  other  three  million  men 
and  women  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  a 
Scotsman.  The  evidence  of  that  great  and  impartial  Edin- 
burgh Relief  Pension  Society  has  considerably  shaken  my 
conviction;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  little  more 
fortified  in  my  original  belief  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stainsby  that  the  blind  are  eligible  for  other  pensions.  I 
came  back,  therefore,  to  this  conclusion — that  although  a 
person  who  is  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  not  a  fit  applicant  for  a  pension,  one  who  has 
received  a  pension  should  not  have  that  pension  withdrawn 
if,  after  having  received  the  pension  on  good  and  sufficient 


Reception  at  the  Town  Hall. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  the  delegates  and  members  were  invited  to  meet 
a  number  of  prominent  citizens  at  the  Town  Hall  at  8  p.m. 
Music  and  refreshments  were  provided,  and  a  most  delightful 
evening  was  spent. 
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evidence,  he  or  she  is  obliged  for  a  time  to  seek  Poor  Law 
relief. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  great  question  of  character.  Here, 
without  any  beating  about  the  bush,  I  lay  down  this  prin- 
ciple as  conclusively  borne  on  my  mind — that  blindness  as 
such  is  no  material  or  moral  title  to  a  pension.  Character, 
and  not  blindness,  is  the  primary  requirement.  I 
would  reply  to  one  of  the  speakers  that  the  Government 
does  not  give  old  age  pensions  to  persons  because  they  can 
no  longer  work,  but,  upon  the  whole,  because  they  have  been 
laborious  citizens  until  the  time  of  70  years,  and  therefore 
they  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  generous  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  I  think  it  is 
character,  and  not  affliction,  which  is  recognised  by  this 
latest  piece  of  what  I  call  really  philanthropic  legislation. 
I  would  urge  the  Conference  as  an  assembly  of  enlightened 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world  not  to  recognise 
a  doctrine  utterly  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of 
persona]  and  collective  amelioration — that  mere  physical 
privation  concedes  to  a  person,  whatever  his  character, 
the  right  to  demand  an  adequate  human  livelihood,  to  be 
wrought  out  by  the  sinews  and  the  blood,  and  the  effort 
of  other  men  and  women  more  worthy  than  himself. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Massey,  when  called  on  to  reply  on  the  discussion, 
said  :  I  will  not  add  anything  to  what  I  said  in  my  paper, 
but  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  some  practical  result  will 
come  from  this  discussion.  I  look  forward  to  Saturday 
morning  with  hope.     (Applause.) 

Before  the  delegates  dispersed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Shann  for  presiding. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

SITTING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

On  Wednesday  members  of  the  Conference  journeyed  to 
Liverpool,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  at  11  o'clock,  at  the 
Gordon  Hall,  Blackburne  Place.  Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon 
presided ;  but  before  the  proceedings  were  opened  the  Con- 
ference received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  the  Lord  Mayer 
of  Liverpool  (Dr.  R.  Caton),  who  wore  his  official  chain  of 
office. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said :  Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  to  offer  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  on  your  visit 
to  Liverpool.  I  know  of  the  good  work  you  have  been  doing 
in  previous  meetings  of  this  International  Conference,  and 
I  know  that  in  Manchester  you  have  also  been  doing  very 
excellent  work.  You  will  find  that  here  in  Liverpool  we 
are  also  keenly  interested  in  the  extremely  important  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  We  have,  alas !  in  Liverpool 
much  the  same  percentage  of  people  suffering  from  the 
affliction  of  impaired  or  lost  sight,  and  we  need,  as  you  do, 
improvement  in  the  first  place  in  preventing  this 
condition.  In  all  the  evils  of  life  prevention  is  infinitely 
better  than  anything  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  cure  or 
help  when  the  evil  has  once  been  established,  and  we  are 
most  anxious  that  prevention  should  be  carried  out  as 
effectively  as  possible.  I  think  really  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  hope  in  the  future.  Two  or  three  causes  of 
blindness,  more  particularly  infantile  blindness,  have  as  yet 
been  very  little  dealt  with  in  this  country,  unfortunately. 
The  latter  is  a  most  important  cause  of  blindness,  and  one 
hopes  that  when  sanitary  principles  are  carried  out  fully  we 
shall  be  able  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  to  diminish 
this  cause  of  blindness  in  a  most  important  degree.  I  feel 
myself  that  it  is  absolutely  criminal  that  a  poor  innocent 
child,  through  neglect,  should  have  entailed  upon  it  that 
great  deprivation,  the  loss  or  the  diminution  of  sight.  It 
is  our  duty  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can,  and  with  all 
our  hearts,  to  prevent  so  great  an  affliction.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  certain  other  causes  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  which  we  are  very  anxious  to  see  mitigated.  I  believe, 
through  the  influence  of  your  Association  and  other  Associa- 
tions, that  those  of  us  who  are  living  20  or  30  years  hence 
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will  find  that  the  percentage  of  blindness  in  our  population 
is  very  materially  diminished,  very  materially  indeed. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  impaired  sight,  of  course,  you  are  greatly  interested 
in  all  the  means  which  are  being  used  for  the  mitigation 
of  this  affliction  where  it  does  exist.  You  are  visiting,  I 
think,  certain  of  our  Institutions  in  Liverpool,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  experience  that  you 
bring  amongst  us.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  here,  but 
I  want  personally  to  see  a  great  deal  more  life  and  vigour  in 
certain  departments  of  our  work,  more  particularly, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  preventive  department.  I  am  very 
anxious  that  certain  of  our  hospitals  should  provide  special 
accommodation  for  infants  whose  eyesight  is  in  danger,  very 
anxious  indeed.  Some  little  commencement  has  already  been 
made,  but  I  trust  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  better  work 
done  yet,  and  I  think  we  shall.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
this  is  a  very  busy  day  with  me,  and  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  heard  some  of  the  papers  that  will  be  read. 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible,  for  I  have  another  meeting  due 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  can  only  wish  you  a  very  useful  and 
happy  day  in  Liverpool,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  every  member  at  the  Town  Hall  this  afternoon. 
Now,  I  shall  ask  your  chairman  to  take  the  chair,  and  beg 
that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  run  away.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  :  Before  the  Lord  Mayor  leaves  the 
chair  I  feel  sure  you  would  wish  me  to  express  to  him  our 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  cordial  reception  he  has  given  us  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Liverpool.  It  gives  me  the  more 
pleasure  to  do  this  because,  my  Lord,  I  almost  call  myself  a 
Liverpool  man,  my  grandfather  having  lived  here  many 
years,  and  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  railway  between  here  and  Manchester.  He  was 
present  at  the  opening,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  was  killed. 
An  uncle  also  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  Board,  and  my  two  elder  brothers  were,  in  the 
early  part  of  their  education,  at  the  Liverpool  College,  which 
in  those  days  was  called  the  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Shaw 
Street.  Another  uncle  also  for  many  years  was  managing 
director  of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  40  years  ago,  within  a  few  days,  I  sailed 
from  this  place  for  America.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  I  have  some  claim  to  citizenship  in  this  great 
city,  and  I  may  say  that  I  claim  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
pride.  I  have  also — last,  but  certainly  not  least — to  con- 
gratulate Liverpool  onhavingtaken  the  noble  initiative  of  being 
the  first  town  to  start  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  Great 
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Britain.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  many  institutions  and 
societies  in  Liverpool,  but  at  this  time  I  cannot  touch  upon 
them.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer — the  great  zeal  and  ability  shown  by  the  man  whom  we 
are  to  have  in  the  chair  this  morning,  in  starting  a  fund,  most 
desirable  and  always  appreciated,  namely,  a  fund  for  assisting 
boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school.  That  is  Mr.  Wade  Deacon. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Once  more  I  thank  you  very  heartily  indeed, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  for  your  kind 
welcome  here  to-day.     (Applause.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
kind  words,  and  for  the  way  in  which  they  were  received. 
I  can  only  say  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  and,  indeed,  great 
privilege  to  be  here.  I  only  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  listening  to  the 
points  which  will  be  placed  before  you. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  heartily  applauded  as  he  retired. 

Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon  (the  chairman  of  Uie  day)  said: 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  observation  at  any  length, 
because  it  is  the  business  and  the  duty  of  a  chairman  to 
preside  over  the  meeting  ;  but  I  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  you 
are  going  to  discuss  this  morning.  I  know  from  experience 
that  Mr.  Littlewood,  who  is  to  read  a  paper  on  tne  matter, 
is  extremely  interested  in  all  matters  of  recreation,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  recreation  provided  for  the  children,  and 
I  am  certain  that  what  he  says  will  be  of  interest  to  us,  and 
I  hope  it  will  excite  some  amount  of  interest  in  his  hearers, 
and  that  we  may  have  a  very  useful  discussion.  The  manage- 
ment of  recreation  for  children  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  matter  of  ease.  The  difficulty  I  have  found  in  my  some- 
what limited  experience  in  the  matter  is  in  dealing  with 
adults.  Children,  of  course,  are  under  discipline,  and  you 
can  make  them,  if  you  have  proper  teachers,  do  what  you 
want.  But  when  you  have  to  deal  with  adults,  and  especially 
those  who  have  become  blind  when  they  have  been  fully- 
grown  men  and  women,  it  is  another  matter  altogether.  To 
induce  elderly  blind  people  to  take  exercise  is  very  difficult 
indeed,  as  I  have  found.  We  do  our  best  to  encourage 
gvmnastics,  but  I  must  admit  that  it  is  very  uphill  work,  and 
it  means  constant  pushing  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  get 
blind  people  to  exert  themselves  at  all.  If  anyone  here  to-day 
who  has  had  far  more  experience  than  I  have  can  tell  us  some 
useful  method  by  which  more  elderly  people  can  be  induced 
to  help  themselves,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  hear  anything 
that  can  be  said. 
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Mr.  W.  Littlewood,  headmaster  of  Wavertee  School  for 
the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on 

RECREATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

He  said  : — 
The  paper  on  "  Recreations  of  the  Blind  "  is  a  collection 
of  opinions  and  information  supplied  by  various  people 
in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions,  and  all  I  have  done  is  to 
classify  the  information,  adding  my  opinion  and  supplying 
details  where  I  considered  they  were  required. 

I  should  like  to  tender  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
answered  the  questions,  and  to  state  I  do  not  consider 
the  paper  is  as  complete  as  it  should  be.  I  trust  the 
various  speakers  will  give  all  the  information  they  possess, 
so  that  the  printed  record  may  be  a  help  to  others  and 
be  a  fairly  complete  list  of  recreations. 

I. — Games  for  Children. 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell  sent  the  following  list  of  games  : — 

(a)  Kindergarten     Games  :     Birdies    in    the     Wood, 

Equal  Treading,  The  Windmill,  Little  Bird  you 
are  Welcome,  See  the  Chickens  round  the  Gate, 
The  Clappers,  The  Fishes,  The  Golden  Boat, 
The  Pigeon  House,  The  Snail,  The  Sportsman 
and  the  Hare. 

(b)  Children's    Games  :     The  Blackthorn,  Coasting  or 

Sledging,  Dumb  Charades,  Dolls,  Folio w-ray- 
Leader,  Hide  and  Seek,  Knights'  Leap  Frog, 
Musical  Chairs,  Prisoner's  Base  (modified), 
Skipping  Rope,  Shep,  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground, 
See-Saw  Skittles,  Swings,  Rocking  Boat. 

(c)  Athletic  Games  and  Sports  :    Chariots,  Dead  Man, 

Long  jump,  High  Jump,  Flat  Racing,  Giant 
Stride,    Foot-and-a-half    or    Garter,    Hot-pies, 
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Hautch  the  Paddock  (rough  on  clothes),  Kick- 
pole,  Putting  the  Weight,  Pyramids,  Sack 
Racing,  Shipwreck,  Smuggle  the  Key,  Stilts, 
Three  and  Four  Legged  Race,  Throwing  the 
Hammer,  Wheelbarrows,  Wrestling. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Newcastle,  sends  the  following  : — 
Girls  :  Keeping  Shop,  Keeping  House  with  Dolls, 
Playing  School,  Dancing  with  Music,  Draughts, 
Dominoes,  Dissecting  Puzzles,  Phonograph, 
Reading  and  being  read  to,  Kitchen  Furniture, 
Family  Coach,  The  Parson's  Cat,  I  went  to 
Paris,  Fiz  and  Buz,  Guessing  Games,  Proverbs, 
&c,  Earth,  Air,  Water,  Nursery  Rhymes  Games, 
Green  grows  the  Grass,  Boblry  Bingo,  Round  and 
Round  the  Valley,  Cat  and  Mouse,  John  Brown's 
Knapsack,  Green  Gravel,  Poor  Mary  sits 
a'weeping,  Wallflowers,  Sir  Roger  is  Dead, 
Pray,  little  Doll,  now  make  a  Bow,  Little 
bird,  you  are  Welcome,  The  Army  of  Napo- 
leon, See  what  a  pretty  little  Girl  I've  got, 
Rosy  Apple,  Lemon  and  Pear,  Isabella  Fare- 
well, Three  Times  Round,  The  Wind—the 
Wind  Blows  High  ;  also  ring  games  with 
suitable  school  songs. 

Most  of  the  above  are  also  played    by  the 
younger  boys  ;    the  elder  boys  have  cards. 

Outdoor  Games  for  Girls  :  Gardens,  Skipping  Rope, 
Running,  Egg  and  Spoon,  Thread-needle  Race, 
Ring  Games  with  Songs,  London  Bridge, 
Gathering  Nuts  in  May,  Ghost  in  the  Garden, 
How  many  Mies  to  Babylon,  Ball  games, 
Sleeping  Sentinel,  Pigeon  House,  The  Tram-car, 
Building  in  the  Sand,  Swings,  See-saw,  Balancing 
Pole,  Rocking  Car. 

Boys :  Running  Track,  Tug-of-war,  Push  Ball, 
Push  Pole,  Swings  with  Rings,  Climbing  Ladder, 
Jumping  Pole,  Mounting  Kitty,  Horse  Fights, 
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Jumbo    (hop   on   one   leg).    Fox    and     Hounds 
Playing  Horses,   Wand  Wrestling. 

"  A  few  hard  green  peas  put  into  the  bladder  of  a 
football  before  it  is  inflated,  greatly  aids  the  blind  in 
following  it.  The  peas  make  a  wonderful  noise  during  the 
time  the  ball  is  in  motion." 

Where  the  game  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
have  omitted  in  second  list.  At  Wavertree,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned,  we  have  found  digging,  swimming, 
rounders,  iron  hoops,  whip  top,  country  rambles,  and 
poultry,  were  occupations  greatly  liked  by  the  children. 
Several  card  games  have  been  described,  the  cards  being 
made  by  the  blind  themselves. 

Mr.  Cyril  Jerrold  says  of  "  Spelka  "  :  "  The  new  game 
of  Spelka,  which  is  so  popular  just  now,  can  be  played 
by  the  blind.  The  ordinary  Spelka  cards  are  used,  with 
the  letter  marked  in  Braille  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
card,  and  the  number  at  the  bottom  only,  so  that  the 
blind  player  can  tell  by  the  position  of  the  number  that 
he  is  placing  the  letter  right  way  up  on  the  table." 

Herr  Plesner  described  in  detail  the  Danish  method  of 
playing  a  game  named  by  Miss  Bainbrigge  "  Quartette." 
The  cards  may  be  named  in  fours  either  from  history, 
geography,  botany,  characters  from  Dickens,  &c.  The 
game  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  The  ordinary 
playing  cards  I  would  keep  from  the  children. 

Mr.  Siddall  also  gives  roller  skating,  tennis,  and  hockey, 
and  remarks  :  "I  should  strongly  advise  all  schools  to 
take  up  these  games,  for  I  believe  I  received  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  when  I  was  at  school  as  any  sighted 
person  did,  and  I  am  sure  they  did  me  more  good  than 
any  gymnasium." 

Messrs.  Pine  and  Norwood,  speaking  of  Continental 
schools,  say  :  "  As  to  recreations,  outdoor  games  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  extensively  indulged  in  as  with  us,  and 
although  we  enquired  carefully  we  were  unable  to  find 
any  new  outdoor  game  to  be  recommended  for  adoption 
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in  our  schools.  Indoor  games  are  freely  provided,  and 
are  much  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  this  country." 

I  have  noticed  the  same  defect  in  my  visits  to  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  also  in  England,  in  schools  for  the  adults. 
The  blind  should  be  out  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine, 
more  even  than  the  seeing,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the 
recreations  I  would  call  special  attention. 

Those  who  have  the  training  of  the  blind,  either  in 
schools  or  workshops,  know  the  difference  in  cheerfulness, 
energy,  and  ability  of  those  who  have  joined  heartily  in 
any  ouidoor  games. 

In  schools  for  children  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  vigorous  games  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
energy — otherwise  that  energy  will  run  into  wrong 
channels  and  trouble  and  disappointment  will  follow. 
The  pupils  will  be  constantly  grumbling  and  dissatisfied, 
the  work  will  be  badly  done,  and  vices  will  be  developed 
that  will  spoil  the  best  years  of  their  life. 

Helen  Keller  says  :  "  Their  inactivity  and  often  the 
disease  which  caused  their  blindness  keep  them  un- 
developed and  anaemic.  If  they  are  to  become  strong, 
healthy  men  and  women,  they  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
unrestrained  exercise  in  the  open  air."  And  again  :  "  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  miscellaneous  class  of  defective  per- 
sons who  are  often  not  only  blind,  but  weak  from  the 
very  cause  that  destroyed  their  sight.  From  confine- 
ment and  want  of  exercise  the}7  are  often  deficient  in 
vitality  and  dulled  in  mind.  In  such  conditions  of  body 
and  mind,  genius  can  hardly  flourish." 

Dr.  Campbell,  I  have  always  understood,  lays  great 
stress  on  the  physical  side  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  give  this  as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
of  the  success  of  his  pupils. 

Men  and  Women  in  Institutions. 

The  recreations  of  men  and  women  in  institutions  are 
not  as  varied  or  numerous  as  those  for  children.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easv  to  find.     In  the  schools,    officers 
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are  in  charge  out  of  school  hours,  and  they  organise 
and  superintend  the  games,  but  in  the  trade  school  the 
men  and  women  are,  as  a  rule,  left  to  themselves.  No 
provision  is  made  for  their  amusement  other  than  a  smoke- 
room.  I  am  aware  of  debating  clubs,  dominoes,  draughts, 
cards,  &c,  but  am  convinced  the  life  and  work  of  the 
pupils  would  be  brighter  and  happier  if  more  use  were 
made  of  the  opportunity  given  by  having  the  pupils 
together.  I  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  with  workers 
who  are  scattered  over  a  large  city. 

Messrs.  G.  Campbell,  Robertson,  Siddall,  Stevens, 
and  Herr  Plepner,  of  Copenhagen,  have  forwarded 
recreations  suitable  for  men  in  institutions,  which  I  have 
grouped  as  follows  : — 


Cycling, 

Dancing, 

Gardening, 

Gymnastics, 

Rowing, 

Skating, 

Swimming, 

Walking, 

Tug-of-war, 


Reading, 

Copying  Braille, 

Music, 

Cards, 

Draughts, 
Chess, 
Dominoes, 
Wood  Carving, 
Bent  Iron  Work, 


Fancy  basket- 
making, 
Clubs, 

Glee  Parties, 
Literary  and  Dc 

bating  Clubs, 
Band. 
Concerts, 
Football, 
Cricket, 
Croquet. 


Mr.  Illingworth,  of  Henshaw's,  has  organised  an 
excellent  glee  party  for  the  adults,  and  they  have  given 
several  entertainments.  It  is,  no  doubt,  work  for  Mr. 
Illingworth,  but  a  pleasure  and  benefit  to  those  taking 
part. 

Herr  Plesner  says  of  dancing  :  "  We  consider  dancing 
a  very  good  recreation,  and  all  the  pupils  are  once  a  week 
taught  various  dances,  such  as  are  international,  round 
dances,  quadrilles,  and  such  old  national  dances  as  are 
fit  for  the  blind.  At  our  feasts  the  pupils  nearly  always 
dance  in  the  evening." 
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I  cannot  say  I  recommend  the  couple  dancing  in  our 
institutions — especially  when  there  are  so  many  old 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  dances  available,  as  well  as  the 
square  dances,  which  can  be  danced  by  either  boys  or 
girls  alone,  on  the  green  or  in  the  playground.  I  remember 
seeing  some  of  these  in  Denmark,  and  they  were  most 
suitable.  jt*  ,      \ 

A  few  institutions  and  workshops  have  started  brass 
and  fife-and-drum  bands,  and  I  do  not  see  why  these 
should  not  be  more  general.  A  string  band  would  also 
give  much  pleasure  to  all  in  the  institution.  Personally 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  keep  all  portable 
musical  instruments  from  the  blind,  lest  they  should  be 
used  in  the  streets.  The  greater  part  of  the  music 
taught  in  our  institutions  is  only  used  as  a  recreation, 
and  I  am  in  favour  of  extending  the  instruments  taught 
e.g.,  violin,  harp,  flute,  cornet.  The  same  objection  could 
be  used  against  singing  and  reading,  because  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  begging. 

Most  of  the  recreations  mentioned  could  be  used  by 
the  women,  and  in  addition  knitting,  crochet,  netting, 
rug-making,  raffia  work,  reed  curtain  work  have  been 
suggested.  Mr.  Siddall,  speaking  from  a  large  experience, 
says  :  "I  think  every  woman  should  know  how  to  run, 
jump,  dance,  and  walk  long  distances  at  a  good  pace. 
She  should  also  be  taught  to  locate  sounds  by  the  use  of 
the  basket-ball.  She  should  also  know  chess,  draughts, 
cards,  and  as  many  parlour  games  as  possible." 

He  also  mentions  swimming  as  follows  :  "I  know  that 
from  Worcester  College  we  had  two  cases  of  life-saving 
by  blind  students,  and  I  think  a  third.  I  know  one  man 
saved  two  lives  in  the  River  Severn,  and  another  saved 
a  boy  from  drowning  in  a  disused  pit." 

Many  of  the  above  recreations  could  be  made  to 
augment  the  weekly  income,  and  Mr.  G.  Campbell  men- 
tioned two  Royal  Normal  College  students  who  had  a 
little   sight,   one   for   a   time   taught  swimming   to   the 
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sighted,  and  the  other  conducted  a  gymnasium  for  the 
seeing. 

For  those  resident  in  their  own  home  and  away  from 
other  blind  people,  the  individual  taste  must  govern  the 
recreation  selected,  but  there  are  many  openings  for 
them  if  the  seeing  friends  and  neighbours  only  under- 
stood the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  blind  person. 

I  have  heard  of  blind  men  attending  every  county 
cricket  match  at  Old  Trafford  and  keenly  enjoying  the 
games  ;  others  follow  with  equal  enjoyment  a  football 
match,  and  one  I  have  often  seen  following  a  game  of 
tennis  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

Cycling  is  indulged  in  by  many  blind  men  and  women, 
and  is  an  excellent  tonic,  if  not  overdone.  An  ordinary 
tandem  is  sufficient.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  seeing 
companion,  but  surely  this  is  obtainable  at  any  time. 

Gardening  is  within  the  reach  of  many  blind  people, 
and  for  those  who  have  some  sight  is  an  excellent  trade. 
Two  such  boys  at  Wavertree  were  very  interested  in  their 
little  school  garden,  and  situations  were  obtained  for  them, 
as  an  experiment,  with  a  local  nurseryman.  The}''  do 
their  work  well,  give  satisfaction  to  their  employer,  and 
earn  their  money.  One  earns  Us.  a  week  and  the  other 
7s.  Another  boy  has  just  left  who  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  his  garden,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  him  a  similar  situation.  If  a  garden  is  not  available 
for  a  blind  person  then  a  window  box  or  even  plants  in 
pots  can  be  utilised.  Gardening  has  a  most  humanising 
influence  on  the  blind  boys  and  girls. 

Poultry-kee/ping  is  another  recreation  possible  for  the 
totally  blind  person,  and  which  could  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  income.  Helen  Keller,  in  her  article  on 
"  What  can  be  done  for  the  blind  ?  "  says  :  "  Why  not 
let  the  blind  raise  poultry  ?  It  has  proved  a  profitable 
industry  for  them."  Capt.  F.  Peirson  Webber,  in  an 
article  in  "  The  Blind,"  says  :  "  At  first  thought,  perhaps, 
poultry  rearing  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind  may 
appear  to  be  an  impracticable  and  worthless  suggestion, 
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more  particularly  to  the  sighted  mind  that  is  inex- 
perienced in  the  possibilities  of  sightless  crafts  and 
occupations.  It  is  not  intended  to  advocate  that 
poultry  rearing  should  be  attempted  as  a  profitable 
industry  by  the  blind,  unless  they  have  the  experience, 
business  aptitude,  and  capital  necessary  to  control 
success  ;  but  to  all  who  are  lovers  of  nature,  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  vigorous  pleasure  of  an  active  country 
life,  and  to  others  as  a  variety  of  thought  from  the  cares 
of  the  day,  poultry  rearing  is  recommended  as  a  pleasur- 
able occupation  of  practical  utility,  full  of  progressive 
interest."  In  a  letter  he  further  states  :  ''Poultry  keeping 
can  be  practised  by  the  blind  with  every  reason  for  good 
success,  and  I  can  quote  several  instances  of  blind  persons 
who  find  in  it  a  pleasant  occupation  as  a  change  from 
other  duties  of  life." 

Captain  Peirson  Webber  is  blind,  and  has  found  the 
running  of  a  poultry  farm  possible,  and,  I  trust,  remunera- 
tive. I  do  not  advise  the  blind  to  rush  to  poultry  farming 
as  a  certain  road  to  fortune,  but  strongly  recommend  it 
to  those  who  have  convenience  for  a  few  hens.  At 
Wa\'ertree  we  are  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  for  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  interest  in  gardening. 

Riding  was  quoted  as  a  possible  recreation  for  those 
who  could  afford  it.  No  companion  is  necessary,  for  I 
have  seen  a  blind  man  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Bangor,  and  Mr.  Mines,  a  member  of  our  Committee, 
has  ridden  to  Hale  and  back,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  to 
attend  our  annual  picnic. 

Other  recreations  are  boating,  mountain-climbing, 
touring,  fishing,  and  skating,  all  possible  to  the  blind. 

For  indoor  recreations  many  of  those  suggested  for 
institutions  are  suitable,  as  they  are  arranged  so  that  the 
seeing  can  join  in  the  game.  Thus  ordinary  playing 
cards  are  marked  in  Braille,  and  can  be  used  by  the 
blind  man  through  a  whist  drive.  Dominoes,  draughts, 
and  chess,  as  used  by  the  blind,  can  also   be  used  by  the 
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seeing.  Mr.  Siddall  mentions  a  blind  Worcester  man,  who 
represented  Cambridge  against  Oxford  at  chess. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asking  for  particulars  of 
debating  clubs.  &c,  for  the  blind,  Miss  Bainbrigge  writes  : 
"  Here  (in  London)  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
far  better  for  the  blind  not  to  keep  themselves  as  a  class 
apart,  but  to  join  local  clubs,  classes,  and  debating 
societies  with  seeing  people.  One  of  our  teachers,  for 
instance,  before  he  joined  our  staff,  carried  off  the  prize  for 
composition  at  one  of  the  Polytechnic  classes.  Debating 
is  just  one  of  the  things  at  which  a  blind  man  is  at  no 
disadvantage  among  the  seeing." 

Very  few  clubs  organised  solely  for  the  blind  were 
mentioned,  so  I  presume  Miss  Bainbrigge's  opinion  is 
general  throughout  the  country.  However,  "  There  is 
one  small  club  in  Newcastle  where  the  members  meet 
for  a  friendly  chat.  Sometimes  they  arrange  a  concert 
on  behalf  of  some  blind  person  in  straitened  circum- 
stances." 

The  "  Blind  League  "  and  "  Fellowship  of  the  Blind 
and  Seeing  "  have  opened  some  rooms,  but  they  are  only 
available  for  members. 

The  "  Manchester  Self  Aid  "  has  a  room  open  to  the 
blind  of  that  district. 

Many  institutions  arrange  literary  and  debating 
classes  for  their  inmates,  and  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Henshaw's,  will  serve  as  an  example. 

"  A  literary  and  debating  class  among  the  inmates 
will  enable  them  to  pass  away  many  an  idle  hour,  and 
also  serve  many  other  purposes,  not  the  least  of  which 
would  be  self-control.  The  reading  of  leading  articles 
from  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  by  some  member 
of  the  staff  will  provide  plenty  of  matter  for  debate. 
This  is  a  boon  to  those  who  are  not  proficient  in  the  read- 
ing of  Braille.  Arrange  a  programme  for  the  winter 
session,  composed  of  papers  or  recitals  by  friends  outside 
the  institution,    e.g.,   members  of    committee  or  board 
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of  management,  and  ministers  (Church  of  England  and 
Nonconformists). 

"  Here  again  a  class  could  be  organised  for  women." 

To  which  I  would  add  dramatic  performances  by  in- 
mates as  well  as  by  outsiders.  The  blind  are  particularly 
interested  in  dressing  up  and  acting,  and  are  good  reciters 
with  a  little  training. 

These  are  all  of  great  value  to  the  blind  as  giving  them 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  why  confine  them  to 
inmates  of  the  Institution  ?  Why  not  throw  the  meetings 
open  to  the  outside  blind,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  appre- 
ciate the  privilege. 

"  The  Royal  Normal  College  has  a  very  successful 
reading  union,  debating  society,  and  branch  of  the 
Christian  Union.  In  each  the  management  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  addition,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  outside  are  invited  to  give  lectures, 
readings,  &c.  For  example,  one  lady  read  the  play  of 
'  Herod,'  a  gentleman  gave  a  lecture  on  k  Thomas 
Hood,'     illustrated   by  selections  from  his    poems,  &c. 

"  The  Debating  Society  meets  fortnightly.  The  subject 
for  the  ensuing  debate  is  chosen  by  vote  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  debate. 

"  The  Christian  Union  meets  daily." 
Mr.  Gasking,  bandmaster  at  the  Cornwallis  Street 
workshops,  has  for  many  years  worked  the  "  Holiday 
Fund,"  for  the  Blind  of  Liverpool.  The  fund  was  started 
13  years  ago,  first  for  the  workers  in  shops,  and  later  to 
include  the  workhouses  and  the  blind  visited  by  the 
Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society. 

Quoting  from  their  last  report  :  "  The  blind  in  the 
Toxteth,  Liverpool,  and  West  Derby  Workhouses  had 
days  in  the  country,  and  we  find  this  change  brightens  the 
hours  spent  in  their  wards  by  giving  a  little  break  in  the 
monotony  of  institution  life.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  to  enable  those  who  preferred  to  spend  a  holiday 
with  their  families,  or  with  friends  at  a  distance  by  a 
grant  towards  railway  fares,  boat  fares,  part  board,  &c . 
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"  House  camps  for  men  and  women  at  Ramsey, 
Colby,  Woodvale  (all  I.O.M.)  ;  parties  to  West  Kirby, 
Hoylake,  '  Home  of  Rest,'  Southport  ;  day  trips  to 
the  Island  and  Eastham  Woods. 

"  We  have  been  able  to  assist  a  few  sickly  cases  to  a 
prolonged  holiday  where  it  was  required.  One  had  a 
month,  then  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sanatorium  at 
Heswell  for  further  treatment,  and,  after  six  months,  he 
is  now  at  work  again." 

The  holiday  season  extends  from  May  to  October, 
and  a  week's  free  holiday  is  given  to  all  who  desire  it, 
though  the  blind  workers  do  not  contribute  to  the  fund. 
A  private  house  is  hired  in  the  I.O.M.,  and  four  large 
tents  are  erected  in  the  grounds,  where  an  ideal  holiday 
is  spent.  The  blind  do  not  assist  in  the  domestic  work, 
but  are  "  on  holiday,"  and  after  a  day's  ramble,  they 
assemble  for  stories  and  songs.  Mr.  Gasking  gave  me  a 
few  particulars  as  to  the  way  the  days  are  spent. 

"  Mountain  climbing.  Forty  men  roped  in  the  correct 
way  climbed  Snaefell  without  accident,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it." 

Swimming  in  the  bay.  Boats  are  moored  and  con- 
nected with  ropes.  The  bathers  do  not  go  outside  this 
fence. 

Boating  Competitions.     Blind  rowers,  sighted  cox. 

Tug  of  war.  Long  walks — 20  miles — but  this  is  not  a 
favourite  day. 

Visits  to  historical  places — castles,  abbeys.  A  descrip- 
tion is  first  read  to  them. 

Concerts  in  aid  of  local  charities — such  concerts  have 
been  given  at  Laxey  and  Ramsey.  It  must  be  a  new 
experience  for  the  blind  men  to  raise  funds  for  other 
charities. 

The  I.O.M.  Steam  Packet  Company  most  generously 
grant  cheap  tickets  for  the  blind  to  visit  the  house  on  the 
Island,  and  thus  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  the  various  holidays  in 
1907  was  a  little  over  £99,  and  the  income  was  £86. 
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Although  the  whole  of  the  holiday  is  free,  yet  I  am 
informed,  there  are  many  who  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  rest.  They  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  week's  wage, 
as  certain  expenses  must  be  met  in  connection  with  lodg- 
ings, &c,  and  in  the  case  of  married  men  the  expenses  of 
the  home  must  be  met. 

Could  not  the  house  become  the  permanent  property 
of  Liverpool  for  the  use  of  the  Blind  ?  The  number  of 
blind  people  in  Liverpool  and  district  is  large  enough  to 
justify  the  spending  of  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

Since  writing  the  first  part  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Gasking 
has  forwarded  particulars  of  the  band  in  connection  with 
the  Cornwallis  Street  Workshops. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  engage  bands  to 
play  during  the  summer  months  in  the  parks,  and  for  14 
years  the  Cornwallis  Street  band  have  been  so  engaged, 
receiving  the  same  fee  as  the  other  bands.  They  also 
receive  many  engagements  for  concerts,  garden  parties, 
parades,  &c,  the  blind  men  receiving  their  share  of  the 
fees.  The  advertisement  thus  given  to  the  institution 
is  too  evident  to  need  mentioning.  When  I  asked  his 
opinion  on  teaching  portable  instruments  to  the  blind,  he 
said,  without  hesitation,  "  There  are  more  blind  beggars 
through  piano  playing  than  by  other  instruments." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  number  of  free  libraries 
making  provision  of  books  for  the  blind  is  gradually 
increasing,  though  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  We 
should  not  cease  our  efforts  till  every  town  has  a  section 
set  apart  for  the  blind.  Liverpool,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
is  well  to  the  front  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Miss  M.  L.  Hornby,  a  member  of  the 
committee  at  Wavertree.  A  blind  person  with  a 
borrower's  ticket  can  obtain  books  at  their  local  centre. 
By  giving  notice  of  the  book  required  a  few  days  before- 
hand, it  will  be  sent  out  from  the  central  library,  where 
all  the  books  are  kept. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  125,  Queen's 
Road,  London,  W..  lends  books  to  subscribers. 
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The  Chester  Home  Teaching  Society  possesses  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  that  district.  I  have 
no  doubt  many  more  have  the  same. 

At  Portsmouth  the  "Dickens  Fellowship"  does  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  blind  with  books. 

One  correspondent  advocates  "  every  institution 
should  have  a  lending  library  for  the  use  of  the  out-door 
blind,  quite  distinct  from  the  one  for  use  of  inmates. "  I 
do  not  yet  see  whether  this  would  be  practicable  ;  the 
free  libraries  should  supply  this  want. 

The  firms  making  or  selling  games  for  the  blind  are 
very  few.     I  have  only  received  the  names  of  : — 

(1)  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  who 

supply  cards,  chess,  and  draughts. 

(2)  Mr.  Wayne,  98,  Westminster  Road,  Handsworth, 

Birmingham,  who  supplies  draughts,  fox  and 
geese,  backgammon,  halma,  parcheesi,  dominoes, 
and  cards. 

(3)  A   friend    of   Mr.    McCartey,    76,    Roding    Road, 

London,  N.E.,  who  makes  excellent  draught- 
boards and  men  for  the  blind,  at  2s.  unpolished 
and  3s.  polished,  a  set. 

I  enquired  some  time  ago  for  a  leather  push-ball, 
and  Mr.  Stainsby  quoted  a  Birmingham  firm  who  asked 
£22.  This,  of  course,  is  too  expensive,  but  I  have  had 
quoted  a  cane  ball,  4ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  for  £2. 10s.  This 
would  require  a  covering  of  sail  cloth. 

Herr  Plesner  says  the  games  used  in  Denmark  are 
all  made  in  the  institution  at  Copenhagen.  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  superintendents  and  managers  of 
workshops  to  the  splendid  opening  for  the  manufacture 
of  games,  such  as  cricket  balls,  footballs,  push-balls, 
draughts,  dominoes,  small  bats  and  balls  for  rounders, 
hockey  sticks  and  balls,  stilts,  &c.  They  are  much  needed 
and,  of  course,  would  sell. 

The  cycles  used  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  are  not 
obtainable,  or  they  were  not  some  time  ago.      I  asked 
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most  of  the  leading  makers  for  quotations,    but  they 
would  not  make  them  at  any  price. 

Being  most  familiar  with  our  local  conditions  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper. 

A  small  committee  should  be  formed  of  people  inte- 
rested in  the  various  institutions  and  societies  of  the  dis- 
trict, whose  duties  should  include  : — 

(a)  Collecting  and  distributing  complimentary  tickets 
and  tickets  that  cannot  be  used  by  the  buyer  for 
concerts,  entertainments,  dramatic  performances 
&c. 
(6)  An  appeal  to  individuals  and  ferries'  committees 
for  a  few  boat  contracts,  available  for  any 
blind  man  and  his  guide  to  reach  Seacombe 
or  New  Brighton  without  expense. 

(c)  Contract  tickets  for  North  Wales  steamers,  to  be 

used  by  tired  and  fagged  workers. 

(d)  Collecting  and  distributing  blind  literature,  papers, 

magazines,  &c,   that  are  not  required  by  the 
owners. 

(e)  An  appeal  to  members  of  local  field  naturalist 

societies,  rambling  clubs,  &c,  to  invite  intelli- 
gent blind  persons  to  join  their  excursions.     I 
know   the   blind   would   thoroughly  enjoy    the 
rambles  and  talks  about  the  flowers. 
(/)  Concessions  from  the  City  Tramway  Committee 
to  enable  blind  workers  to  reach  the  parks  and 
surrounding    country    for    rambles.     The    con- 
cession might  take  the  form  of  a  free  pass  or 
cheap  book  of  tickets — available  at  week  ends  or 
holidays. 
These  all  appear  small  concessions,  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  to  obtain  them,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
blind  workers  for  whom  these  are  asked  have  very  few 
pennies  to  spare  for  luxuries.     Many  would  enjoy  the 
open  country  who  now  are  compelled  to  sit  indoors  or 
spend  their  time  in  public-houses. 
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I  cannot  finish  better  than  by  again  quoting  Helen 
Keller  :  "  We  ask  the  public  to  take  all  these  things  to 
heart,  and  understand  the  needs  of  the  sightless.  The 
public  must  learn  that  the  blind  man  is  neither  a  genius  nor 
a  freak,  nor  an  idiot.  He  has  a  mind  which  can  be  edu- 
cated, a  hand  which  can  be  trained,  ambitions  which  it 
is  right  for  him  to  strive  to  realise,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  to  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  himself." 

W.  LITTLEWOOD. 

Liverpool. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  :  The 
admirable  paper  which  Mr.  Littlewood,  of  Liverpool,  has 
presented  to  us  this  morning  deals  most  comprehensively 
with  the  recreations,  indoor  and  outdoor,  that  are  now  known 
to  be  available  for  the  blind.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  note  that,  while  dealing  exhaustively  with  indoor  games 
and  indoor  recreations — what  a  very  tasteful  and  practical 
demonstration  we  had  at  Henshaw's  on  Monday  evening  of 
the  uses  of  the  Kinderspiel— Mr.  Littlewood  wisely  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  the  blind  take  up  those  games 
and  recreations  which  will  keep  them  out  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine.  It  is  upon  this  "  sunshine  "  point  of  view 
that  I  wish  to  speak — what  Miss  Holt  calls  the  fresh  air, 
freedom,  and  funside,  which,  I  presume,  is  her  happy  cur- 
tailment of  the  German  gymnasts'  centuries-old  cry  of 
"  Frisch,  frei,  froh,  frohlich  " — and  also  express  the  hope 
that  something  concrete  and  definite  may  be  arrived  at  as  the 
result  of  this  discussion.  As  with  the  seeing,  so  it  is  with  the 
blind.  To  make  games  thoroughly  recreative  and  have 
them  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  the  blind  themselves,  the 
competitive  element  must  have  a  place.  Games  always  super- 
vised by  seeing  teachers,  however  excellent  as  a  means  of 
physical  training  and  development,  cannot  possibly  be 
described  as  recreative,  and  it  therefore  devolves  upon  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  these  matters  to  try  and  devise 
and  encourage  such  games  as  will  allow  the  competitive 
element  to  enter  largely  into  their  composition.  Competitive 
games  or  sports  are  of  immense  value  to  the  blind— far  more 
so  than  to  the  seeing,  who  have  so  many  more  opportunities — 
not  only  because  greater  enjoyment  and  excitement  are 
secured,     but     because     self-reliance     and     self-control     are 
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strengthened.  The  necessity  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
practice,  if  one  wishes  to  excel  or  win,  is  a  splendid  stimulant 
to  physical  improvement,  and  conversely  equally  valuable  in 
the  suppression  of  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  so  com- 
mon to  the  blind. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  following  programme  was 
carried  out  entirely  by  a  committee  of  blind  boys.  It  is 
true  sighted  persons  acted  as  judges  and  timekeepers,  but 
all  the  details  of  arranging  the  heats,  of  seeing  to  the  order 
of  events,  starting,  providing  prizes  and  attending  to  their 
presentation,  and  following  up  this  "  sports  "  day  with  a  high- 
tea  and  an  evening's  concert  was,  as  stated,  entirely  carried 
out  by  the  blind,  an  example  I  do  hope  other  Institutions 
will  follow.     The  programme  was  as  follows  :  — 

1.— Egg      and      Spoon      Racp         6.— High  Jump   (running  and 

(final).  standing). 

2.— Siglrt|(lBlindfold     Race         7.— Sack  Race  (semi-final  II.). 

3.— Sack  RaTe  (semi-final  I.).  8--10n  Sards'  Race   (A)  (3rd 
4.— Cock-fighting  (rounds  1,  2,  heat  and  fina1)- 

and  final).  9.— Sack  Race  (final). 

5. — Sighted     Blindfold      Race  10. — 1  Mile  Running  Race. 

(final). 

Interval. 

11.— Leap-frog  Team  Race.  15.— 100  Yards'  Race  (B). 

12. — Wheelbarrow      Race      (1st  1(5. — Siamese  Race  (final). 

and  2nd  heats).  17. — Wheelbarrow  Race  (final). 

13.— 1  Mile  Walking  Race.  18.— Tug-of-War. 
14. — Wrestling. 

Be  it  also  carefully  remembered  such  sports  can  be  success- 
fully promoted  in  very  small  playgrounds 

Again  bowling  or  skittle  alleys  offer  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  limited  space.  Here  are  the  rules  of  the  first  Blind 
Skittle  Club  yet  established  in  this  country:  — 

R.N.C.      ROB     ROY      CLUB. 

Season,  May  to  July,  1908. 

Rules. 

I. — Matches  to  be  played  by  teams,  each  team  to 
consist  of  four  members,  one  member  of  each  team  to 
be  appointed  as  captain. 

II. — Each  match  to  consist  of  ten  rounds  j:>er  side, 
each  member  having  ten  tries  with  four  balls  per  try. 

III. — Scoring:  The  centre  man  or  skittle,  viz.,  the 
king,  to  count  five,   and  the  remaining  eight  one  each. 

IV. — The  Competition  :  Each  team  has  to  meet  the 
remaining  eight  once.  Points  to  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :   A  win  of  any  number  under  50  counts  2  points, 
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a  win  of  over  50  counts  3  points ;  a  drawn  game,  each 
team  receives  1  point. 

V. — Each  league  or  competition  match  to  be  attended 
by  a  recorder,  appointed  by  the  managing  committee, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  take  the  score  of  each  member 
and  total  score  of  team. 

VI. — The  recorder  also  acts  as  umpire  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute, his  decision  being  taken  as  final. 

VII. — Substitution  :  No  captain  is  allowed  to  alter  the 
team,  or  to  change  one  member  of  any  ot^er  team  for 
one  of  his  own  team.  This  rule  applies  to  competition 
matches  only 

VIII. — Matches  are  not  to  be  played  unless  each 
skittle  is  properly  roped.  Should  a  skittle  become 
detached  during  a  game,  the  recorder  stops  the  game 
and   has   the   skittle  properly  roped. 

IX. — Any  member  not  being  able  to  play  should  in- 
form his  captain,  who  also  makes  the  case  known  to  the 
committee. 

X. — All  league  matches  to  be  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

XI. — Any  member  getting  all  the  skittles  down  with 
one  or  more  balls  receives  an  extra  ball. 

The  cost  of  a  skittle  alley  is  about  £8 — surely  an  amount  well 
within  the  means  of  any  Institution. 

In  addition  to  urging  that  Institutions  should  have  an  annual 
sports'  day  for  their  own  pupils  somewhat  on  the  lines  above 
indicated,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  time  is  not  ripe  to  see 
if  certain  forms  of  sport  could  not  be  made  competitive 
between  the  various  Institutions  throughout  the  country,  just 
as  is  done  with  the  public  schools  of  the  seeing  ?  The  United 
States  have  just  formed  "  The  National  Athletic  Association 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  " — see  the  July  "  Outlook  "  for 
details — and  although  I  cannot  quite  accept  all  they  are 
doing  as  being  best  for  our  own  blind,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  small  committee  appointed  who  should  draw  up  rules  and 
conditions  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  British 
Institutions. 

Let  us  see  if  something  of  the  "  brotherhood  of  sport," 
which  has  been  so  splendidly  cementing  the  nations  during  the 
recent  Olympic  Games  in  the  Stadium  (in  spite  of  all  reports 
in  the  newspapers  to  the  contrary)  may  not  become  possible 
for  the  blind. 

Why  do  I  so  strenuously  urge  this  ?  Because,  to  sum  up, 
properly  conducted  outdoor  sport  stimulates  perseverance, 
straightforward  rivalry  and  true  manliness.  It  teaches  a 
man   to   accept   defeat   with  good  grace,   to   wear  his   laurels 
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with  modesty,  and  in  training  himself  to  do  this  he  learns 
to  scorn  that  which  is  unfair  or  dishonest,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  also  acquires  the  power  of  respecting  and  admiring 
an  opponent  more  successful  than  himself.  True  sport  brings 
out  the  very  best  that  there  is  in  a  man. 

If  the  suggestion  of  the  formation  of  a  National  Physical 
Recreation  Society  for  the  Blind  is  taken  up  a  real  step  for- 
ward for  the  physical  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the 
blind,  as  well  as  a  step  forward  towards  equality  of  treatment 
with  the  seeing — the  keynote  of  so  many  of  the  speeches  we 
have  listened  to  at  this  Conference — will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Tate  :  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  or  two 
Conferences,  and  taking  notes  which  bore  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  ask  permission  to  bring  these  before  you.  At  a  Con- 
ference that  was  held  at  Sheffield,  on  January  3rd  of  this 
year,  the  subject  of  open  air  schools  for  sighted  children  was 
admirably  treated  by  Mr.  E.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council.  He  illustrated  his  paper  by  a  series  of 
views,  and  the  thought  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  we  had 
here  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  blind  schools  in  the 
country.  There  was  first  of  all  a  series  of  views  of  the 
work  recently  instituted  at  Charlottenburg,  in  Germany, 
for  the  treatment  of  mentally  and  physically  defective 
children.  That  scheme  has  only  been  in  operation  for  some 
three  years,  the  first  year  for  two  months  in  the  summer  time, 
the  next  year  for  about  four  months,  and  last  year 
for  pretty  nearly  ten  months — the  school  was  continued 
into  the  winter.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that 
splendid  course  of  lessons?  Out  of  113  children,  29  defective 
children  were  absolutely  cured  and  restored  to  the  average 
capacity,  ability,  and  physique  of  sighted  children,  49  were 
improved,  33  were  unchanged,  and  two  only  had  their  ail- 
ments aggravated.  These  figures,  I  think,  will  show  that  the 
open  air  treatment  is  the  coming  thing  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  defective,  and  surely  ought  to  be  one  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  very  seriously  by  this  Conference.  Some  of  you  may 
say  this  is  outside  school  work.  If  it  is  outside  school  work, 
put  all  your  school  work  aside  until  you  have  built  up  amongst 
your  children  such  character,  physique,  and  power  as  shall 
enable  them  to  take  their  training  effectively  later  on. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  said  :  As  to  cycling,  do  not  say  you 
cannot  cycle.  We  tried  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  if 
you  pool  the  thing  you  will  get  all  you  want.     With  regard 
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to  farming  and  poultry,  I  say  "  Amen  "  to  that.  I  believe 
the  time  will  come  when,  in  subjects  for  the  blind  the  world 
over,  you  will  find  stress  laid  upon  agricultural  training  for 
blind  boys  and  partially  sighted.  It  is  an  admirable  thing, 
and  a  good  deal  better  than  going  to  the  poorhouse,  as  some  of 
them  do.  Then  there  is  the  American  Association  for 
Athletics,  and  I  trust  an  association  will  be  formed  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further.  The  "  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  "  offers  a  trophy,  not  to  America  and  not  to 
England,  but  to  any  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world,  and 
I  hope  Japan  will  come  in  first.  As  to  raising  the  standard 
of  the  school,  not  as  an  individual  but  as  a  whole,  how  can 
it  be  done  ?  When  I  broke  down  a  few  years  ago  my  father 
and  Mr.  Guy  turned  me  loose  at  the  college,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  nothing  but  working  at  outdoor  sports. 
We  have  seen  boys  in  the  corner  whom  you  could  not  drag 
out  for  their  lives  to  take  part  in  that  recreation  which  is  so 
important.  Mr.  Guy  started  competitions,  not  controlled 
by  the  school  authorities,  but  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  out-door  contests  you  will  not  find  many 
boys  in  the  corner,  because  they  are  all  able-bodied  boys  and 
girls  in  the  school,  and  "  if  Johnny  will  not  get  out  and 
hunt  he  will  have  something  pretty  strong."  (Laughter.) 
The  "  Outlook  "  offers  a  shield  and  medal  for  competitions 
under  rules  for  boys  and  girls  who  come  up  to  the  standard, 
and  in  1909  we  will  have  an  international  contest  throughout 
the  world,  which  will  show  what  the  blind  can  do.  Those 
present  might  make  the  matter  more  effective.  I  am  already 
receiving  contributions  from  America,  and  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  receive  contributions  from  you.     You  can  all  help. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  I  want  particularly  to  say  that  we  have 
sports  not  only  for  our  boys,  but  for  our  girls — little  girls 
as  well  as  older  girls — and  for  these  the  staff  and  various 
friends  give  prizes.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  arrange  competitions,  even  with  little  girls.  I  always 
think  you  must  give  something  to  work  for,  because  you 
get  much  more  energy  put  into  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell  :  I  fear  it  will  be  said  "  The  Campbells  are 
coming."  (Laughter.)  Before  I  describe  an  obstacle  race  we 
had,  J  wish  to  speak  of  the  great  advantage  there  is  in  estab- 
lishing a  corporate  feeling,  and  the  great  need  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  a  school  for  the  blind.  In 
the  obstacle  races  to  which  I  refer,  there  were  six  things  to 
be  accomplished.  Six  chairs  were  set  in  a  row  with  a  short 
distance  between  each ;  five  such  rows  were  placed  midway 
between  two  goals,   and  the  competitors  ran  to  the  chairs. 
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At  the  first  they  had  to  find  page  98  of  a  book,  the  eleventh 
line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  and  write  the  first  four  words. 
At  the  second  chair  do  one  row  of  purl  knitting ;  and  at  each 
of  the  other  four  chairs  respectively,  put  in  a  row  of  nines 
on  a  type-board,  write  six  words  to  rhyme  with  "  hill," 
thread  a  wool  needle,  and  work  a  short  multiplication  sum. 
In  the  second  obstacle  race  they  had  to  undo  a  twisted  skein 
from  the  back  of  a  chair  and  roll  the  string  into  a  ball, 
knit  one,  purl  one,  for  one  row,  put  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
a  frame,  sew  a  linen  button  on — firmly — (laughter) — work  a 
short  addition  sum,  untie  a  parcel  and  leave  the  string  neatly 
on  the  top  of  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Kingdon  (Bristol)  :  I  feel  strongly  the  neces- 
sity for  competition,  and  we  have  gone  in  for  it  in  a  small 
way.  Our  boys  have  for  some  time  been  keeping  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  pigeons,  and  have  small  gardens,  and  we  have 
this  year  started  the  same  for  our  girls,  though  our  accommo- 
dation is  very  limited  indeed.  We  have  promised  prizes  for 
the  best  hen,  the  best  rabbit,  and  the  best-kept  garden,  and 
we  have  an  annual  prize-day,  started  last  year.  It  is  most 
useful  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  I  may  say  our  head- 
master, Mr.  Gray,  has  given  a  gold  medal  each  year 
for  "  helpfulness,"  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
thing  which  can  be  contended  for.  Bee-keeping  is  one 
of  the  things  which  can  be  undertaken  by  the  blind. 
One  of  our  old  pupils,  about  25  or  26  now,  went 
blind  when  he  was  20,  and  he  is  doing  admirably  in  a 
country  place.  He  has  gone  in  for  bee-keeping,  and  last 
year  had  five  or  six  swarms.  He  has  taken  several  swarms 
himself,  and  to  get  one  he  had  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  tree. 
He  brought  it  down  and  put  it  into  a  hive.  He  has  also  gone 
in  for  a  cycle  to  help  him  in  his  business — a  tandem,  with  a 
seeing  guide.  We  are  teaching  swimming  to  our  girls  as  well 
as  our  boys.  We  take  them  to  the  baths  two  or  three  times 
every  week,  and  they  are  getting  quite  excited  about  it. 
Several  of  our  boys  have  got  the  Royal  Society's  medal  for 
being  able  to  swim  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  hope  the 
girls  will  be  able  to  get  it  too.  We  hope  this  year  some  of 
our  boys  will  be  able  to  enter  competitions  with  sighted  boys 
for  racing  in  the  baths.  We  have  a  football  team,  com- 
posed of  partially  sighted  boys,  and  they  have  held  their  own 
against  choirs  and  other  teams  about  their  own  age  and  size. 
The  only  sighted  player  we  have  is  a  master  to  keep  goal. 
We  have  also  a  blind  club  at  Bristol,  started  last  year  at 
Bedminster  by  Mrs.  Sewell,  a  lady  who  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  blind.     I  fully  endorse  the  suggestion  that  you  should 
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have  a  competition  in  athletic  sports  between  the  various 
schools,  and  I  hope  one  practical  result  of  this  meeting  will 
be  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  to  go  into  the 
matter    and  arrange  it. 

Mr.  Illingwoeth  :  It  has  surprised  me  very  much  tnat  in 
the  discussion  and  the  remarks  this  morning  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  cricket.  It  is  the  most  popular  form  of  outdoor 
sport  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum.  The  boys  play  cricket 
before  breakfast,  and  at  every  possible  opportunity  during 
the  day.  When  they  are  not  at  their  lessons  in  the  morning 
they  will  be  at  cricket,  and  they  play  in  the  evening  till 
they  go  to  bed.  There  are  inter-matches  with  the  men  in 
the  outdoor  workshops.  I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few 
institutions  or  societies  for  the  blind  that  are  encouraging 
cricket.  With  regard  to  dancing,  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
its   favour,   especially  among  young  children. 

Mr.  W.  Dixson  :  What  sort  of  cricket  ball  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Illingwoeth  :  A  ball  made  of  cane  with  a  bell  inside. 
Anyone  wishing  to  see  cricket  played  can  do  so  at  Henshaw's 
As  to  dancing,  some  of  you  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  little  ones  dance  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  on  Monday. 
(Applause.)  Little  children  of  six  and  seven  can  be  taught 
without  difficulty,  and  with  very  great  pleasure  to  themselves. 
Another  thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned  this  morning — 
and  one  in  which  the  competitive  element  is  well  developed — 
is  the  running  path.  You  will  find  specimens  of  the  running 
path  in  several  blind  schools,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  and 
a  very  great  delight.  Then  there  is  the  skittle  alley,  but  I 
would  advise  you  to  be  careful  before  you  lay  down  a  skittle 
alley.  I  had  one  laid  down  at  Henshaw's,  and  you  will  be 
amused  to  learn  that  we  had  to  stop  using  it  because  the 
noise  annoyed  the  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf  next  door 
(Laughter.)  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  fresh 
air  and  outdoor  sports,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
outdoor  lessons.  Whenever  the  day  is  fine  enough  during 
the  summer  all  the  classes  at  Henshaw's  are  -taken  outside. 
Mrs.  Campbell  gave  us  a  revelation.  The  idea  she  put 
forward  was  to  me  entirely  new,  and  I  would  recommend 
teachers  to  try  it.  Another  word  in  support  of  what  Mrs. 
Campbell  said.  The  great  essential  required  in  Blind 
Institutions,  whether  in  regard  to  teachers  or  members  of 
committee,  or  whoever  they  are,  is  enthusiasm.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  bands  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  and  the  division  was  about  equal  as  to  whether 
instruments  other  than  the  organ  or  piano  should  be  taught. 
I  think  I  observe  a  distinct  advance  in  this  connection. 
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Mr.  Dixson  :  The  question  of  libraries  has  been  raised, 
and  I  do  think  that  if  libraries  are  going  to  be  run  properly 
what  we  need  in  this  country  is  one  good  central  library 
from  which  all  smaller  ones  may  radiate.  Whether  it  be 
municipal  libraries  or  home-reading  libraries,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  you  will  have  an  amount  of  overlapping,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  money  uselessly  spent  unless  you  have  this  central 
library.  And  why  ?  Because  what  we  want  is  that  every  one 
of  our  temporary  writers  shall  feel  that  the  work  he  or  she 
does  shall  go  as  far  as  possible.  With  regard  to  a  library 
at  Oxford  of  a  rather  specialised  kind,  I  have  written  to 
Miss  Austin,  of  the  National  Lending  Library,  and  I  have 
said:  "If  there  is  any  book  you  want  to  have  lent  to  you 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  out,  and  it  is  not  being  used  in 
our  library  at  the  moment,  you  shall  have  it."  With  regard 
to  games,  Mr.  Dixson  described  a  system  of  counters  sug- 
gested by  his  father,  which  he  said  he  introduced  into  Wor- 
cester College,  and  found  to  work  extremely  well.  "  With 
regard  to  cards,"  he  proceeded,  "  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  '  quartette  '  should  not  be  played  with  ordinary  packs 
of  cards.  This  idea  of  playing  in  the  street  may  be  applied 
to  cards  also.  If  people  are  going  to  gamble,  or  want  to 
gamble,  they  will  gamble  with  cards,  quartette  cards, 
dominoes,  or  anything  else.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  particular 
sort  of  card  should  be  excluded  from  a  particular  kind  of 
Institution  because   of  the  association   to  which   it  leads. 

Miss  Austin  (National  Lending  Library,  Bayswater) : 
There  has  been  a  reference  made  in  the  first  paper  to  free 
libraries.  Besides  those  free  libraries  that  have  their  own 
section — necessarily  somewhat  small — of  Braille  and  Moon 
books,  there  are  no  less  than  17  now  having,  by  annual 
subscription  to  the  National  Lending  Library,  periodical  con- 
signments of  books  from  London  given  out  to  their  blind 
readers,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
sighted  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  should  like  to 
cordially  endorse  all  Mr.  Dixson  said  about  a  great  central 
library.  The  advantages  of  it  must  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages in  so  many  ways.  Our  voluntary  writers  are  much 
disheartened  when  they  know  that  some  book  which  they 
have  written  is  being  written  for  another  Institution  perhaps 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  There  is  one  lady  who  writes  a 
volume  for  my  Library  every  ten  days.  At  the  present 
moment  she  is  writing  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson."  A  central 
library  makes  it  possible  to  provide  for  every  class  of  blind  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  much  better  to  be  able  to  send  to 
one  main  source  for  certain  specialised  books,  instead  of  having 
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to  produce  them  at  great  expense  and  trouble  for  one  or  two 
men.  There  is  also  in  the  National  Lending  Library  a 
scheme  of  nominations,  so  that  those  who  have  no  friends 
and  no  power  to  pay  subscriptions  can  obtain  nominations 
from  two-guinea  subscribers,  and  so  get  their  books  free  of 
charge.  Residents  in  towns  and  free  library  committees  may 
thus  help  their  blind,  and  work  hard  to  obtain  concessions 
from  corporations. 

The  Rev.  A.  Tansey  :  As  a  blind  man,  of  course,  I  can 
feel  interested  in  all  that  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Littlewood's  paper ;  but  I  hope  'that  this  afternoon  will 
not  close  without  something  definite  being  said  regarding  a 
better  system  of  competition  in  outdoor  recreation.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  committee  or  committees  which  shall  be 
appointed  for  arranging  the  next  Conference  that  the  com- 
petitive system  suggested  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  America,  shall 
be  put  into  force  at  that  Conference,  and  that  for  athletic 
exercises  of  various  kinds  the  Conference  shall  offer  prizes 
for  the  different  schools  who  can  be  at  that  Conference, 
wherever  it  shall  be  held.  No  doubt  this  can  be  managed, 
and  if,  adopting  the  principle  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  matter 
can  be  made  known  through  the  publications  for  the  blind, 
greater  interest  and  greater  financial  support  will  be  brought 
forth.  I  hope  something  will  be  done  with  regard  to  prizes 
offered,  and  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  having  next  year  a  great 
international  competition  why  not,  at  the  next  International 
Conference,  have  a  greater  competition  still  1     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Priestley  (Bradford)  :  I  have  often  thought  that  it 
is  a  great  pity  the  adult  blind  cannot  make  more  use  of 
the  well-equipped  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  our 
schools.  I  believe  they  have  one  at  Hardman  Street, 
Liverpool,  and  if  the  adults  at  Cornwallis  Street 
could  make  use  of  it  when  not  required  by  the  school  it  would 
be  a  splendid  thing.  That  might  be  generally  done  through- 
out the  country.  I  might  mention  with  regard  to  competi- 
tions that  we  had  a  competition  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  did  not  cost  a  great  deal,  but  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  out  of  it.  The  whole  contest  took  from  about  September 
to  Christmas.  (Laughter.)  Mention  has  been  made  of 
holidays,  and  it  was  said  it  was  difficult  to  get  away  for 
holidays  because  of  loss  of  wages.  In  connection  with  our 
holiday  fund  we  pay  the  men's  railway  fare  and  the  whole 
expense  while  they  are  away  and  give  thetn  eighteenpence 
a  day  towards  loss  of  wages  during  that  time — we  do  not 
give  it  to  them  till  they  return.  (Laughter.)  As  to  trams, 
if  you  fail  to  get  cheap  tram  fares  "  try  again."     We  had  to 
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try  several  times  at  Bradford,  and  now  our  blind  can  get  to 
any   outskirt  of   the   city    for   half   the   usual    fare. 

Miss  Field  (Oldham)  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  during 
the  summer  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  girls,  perhaps 
not  recreation,  but  fresh  air.  We  have  often  taken  our 
frames  and  knitting  machines  out  into  the  garden,  and 
either  I  or  some  other  lady  who  has  come  has  read  to  them.  3 
think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  industrial  workers 
who  work  from  nine  to  five  and  later  should  be  out  in  the 
garden  getting  as  much  air  as  possible. 

Mr.  Littlewood,  in  reply,  thanked  the  delegates  for  the 
way  they  had  received  and  criticised  his  paper.  While,  he 
said,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Campbell  about  competitions,  he 
was  rather  in  favour  of  not  having  prizes.  "  To  give 
prizes  to  children  for  things  they  love  to  do  is  hardly  neces- 
sary. I  have  always  found  that  boys  and  girls  will  strive 
their  best  without  any  reward  at  the  end.  I  do  not  think 
any  schools  in  England  give  less  prizes  than  we  do  at  Waver- 
tree,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  school  where  the  children 
take  a  keener  interest  in  things  than  we  do.  Great 
discrimination  is  required  in  awarding  prizes,  and  we 
sometimes  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view  when  we  give 
prizes.  I  may  give  an  example.  We  have  gardens  at  Waver- 
tree,  and  a  lady  who  takes  an  interest  in  gardens  gives  about 
£2.  10s.  each  year  for  prizes.  I  told  the  children  the  prizes 
would  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  best  garden. 
One  girl  with  a  fair  amount  of  sight — rather  a  selfish  girl 
usually — neglected  her  garden  for  the  first  few  months,  and 
having  a  little  pocket  money  she  invested  it  later  in  seeds  and 
plants  and  had  a  beautiful  garden,  and  she  was  disappointed 
that  the  prize  was  not  awarded  to  her.  I  explained  the 
method  of  giving  prizes,  which  is  that  I  go  round  each  week 
and  I  give  five  marks  for  the  garden  with  which  no  fault 
can  be  found  in  the  matter  of  tidiness  and  so  on.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  garden  which  does  not  look  the  best 
garden  at  that  time  really  wins  the  prize,  because  of  the 
industry  and  general  attention  that  has  been  shown  in  it, 
and  I  find  that  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  interest 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  As  to  a  skittle  alley,  we  made 
our  own,  and  it  cost  much  less  than  <£8 — half  that  amount 
will  do  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Littlewood  for 
the  most  interesting  paper  he  has  read  to  us,  and  also,  if 
I  might  say  so,  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  not  discussed 
the  question  would  like  to  thank  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Wade  Deacon  for  taking  the  chair. 

In  the  afternoon  members  and  delegates  visited  the  various 
Blind  Institutions  and  workshops  in  the  city.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  committee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
brakes  were  provided  for  conveying  visitors  to  and  from  the 
West  Derby  Institution. 

At  5  p.m.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  held  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  visitors  were  entertained  to 
tea;  and  everyone  returned  to  Manchester  highly  delighted 
with  their  visit  to  the  sister  city,  and  deeply  grateful  to  the 
Liverpool  Local  Committee — particularly  Messrs.  Wade 
Deacon,  Ernest  Taylor,  and  Walter  Littlewood — for  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  their 
pleasure  and  comfort. 


THURSDAY. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P.,  had  promised  to  take  the  chair  at  Thurs- 
day morning's  session,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  engage- 
ment, and  Mr.  Alderman  Plummer,  of  Manchester,  filled 
the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  said  :  You  will  all  be  aware  of 
the  great  disappointment  which  falls  to  our  lot  this  morning 
in  the  absence  of  our  brilliant  and  distinguished  young  states- 
man, Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  but  there  is  in  connection  with 
this  disappointment — and  in  connection  with  those  others 
that  we  have  had  with  regard  to  those  who  should  have 
presided  at  our  meetings — an  inspiration.  Statesmen,  noble- 
men, and  bishops  have  failed  us,  but  the  work  goes  on. 
(Applause.)  The  work  of  the  world,  the  really  genuine  hard 
work  of  the  world  is  done,  after  all,  mainly  by  the  unknown 
and  unnoticed — nobly  done  by  men  who  "  do  their  deed,  and 
scorn  to  blot  it  with  a  name."  (Applause.)  That  is  the 
thought  which  to  my  mind  is  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus 
for  the  further  continuance  of  this  work.  (Hear,  hear.) 
However  much  we  may  admire  brilliant  gifts  and  the  abilities 
which  carry  high  positions  and  the  influences  which  attend 
them,  to  none  of  these  things  do  we  give  precedence  when 
it  is  a  question  of  our  sympathy  and  interest  on  behalf  of 
those  for   whom   this   Conference   is   assembled.        The   mere 
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presidency  over  this  meeting  is,  after  all,  largely  a  formal 
proceeding,  and  all  I  would  like  to  say  is  this :  that  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  during  this  week  by  the  great  and 
beneficent  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
blind  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  put  forth  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  blind  Bartimaeus  who  sat  by  the  wayside  begging, 
and  the  times  right  through  the  ages  when  the  blind  man 
was  always  represented  as  a  beggar,  are  no  more.  We,  by 
appliances  and  methods  and  arrangement,  by  devotion,  by 
successful  development  of  scientific  apparatus,  have  been  able 
to  give  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
they  may  enjoy  an  extended  knowledge  and  a  greater  sense 
of  the  privileges  of  life.  All  our  efforts  are  directed  to  that 
end  ;  all  our  aim  is  summed  up  in  the  beautiful  lines  in  which 
Wordsworth  spoke  of  the  inspiration  of  his  sister:  — 

"  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears, 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears  ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears  "  — 

and  we  are  marching  steadily  on  towards  that  goal  in  which 
the  disabilities  of  the  blind  will  be  so  far  removed — much  has 
been  done  to  remove  them  already — that  those  avenues  of 
delight  in  life  which  the  sighted  are  privileged  to  enjoy  will 
be  much  more  largely  open  to  the  sightless  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  To  that  end  our  work  is  directed,  and  we 
have  the  happy  consciousness  of  knowing  that  there  is  a 
growing  sympathy  with  the  work  that  aims  not  to  patronise 
the  blind,  not  merely  to  casually  assist  them,  but  to  place 
them  on  an  equality,  as  far  as  possible,  with  ourselves. 
(Applause.) 

The  following  telegrams  were  dispatched:  — 

(1)  "  To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  The  Second 
Triennial  Conference  of  the  Blind  sends  hearty  thanks  for 
your  kind  welcome  and  hospitality  yesterday." 

(2)  "  The  Conference  sends  hearty  thanks  to  the  Liverpool 
committee  for  splendid  arrangements  for  their  comfort  and 
entertainment  yesterday." 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF    THE 
BLIND  IN  FRANCE. 

By  Millie.  JACQUELINE  CIIEVENIN,  L'Institution  Valentin  Haiiy. 

(Translation  by  the  Rev.  S.   Clare  Hill. 
Read  by  Mr.  Iilingworth. 

The  technical  instruction  of  the  Blind  is  practically 
uniform  throughout  all  Europe.  In  France,  as  elsewhere, 
pupils  and  apprentices  are,  according  to  their  age  and 
abilities,  sent  to  various  schools  and  workshops.  There 
are  about  30  schools,  some  of  which  are  for  girls  only, 
others  for  boys  ;    others,  again,  are  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  "  Institution  Nationale,"  in  Paris,  has  as  its  chief 
aim  to  send  out  musicians  and  tuners.  However, 
technical  classes  are  also  held  at  which  a  few  blind 
persons  learn  net-making,  caning,  upholstering  with 
knitting  for  the  girls.  But  this  instruction  is  purely 
accessory,  and  intended  merely  to  provide  another 
means  of  livelihood  for  those  pupils  who  have  not 
sufficient  talent  for  music.  Moreover,  when  a  pupil 
is  found  to  be  quite  incapable  of  becoming  a  musician, 
or  shows  very  mediocre  ability  in  that  direction,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Institution  Nationale. 

During  the  last  few  years,  fresh  schools  have  been 
established.  This  is  an  evidence  of  goodwill  towards  the 
Blind.  But  these  schools  have  too  few  pupils  to  enable 
them  to  be  self-supporting,  and  to  undertake  an  extensive 
curriculum.  It  would  be  better  to  disestablish  these 
various  houses  so  as  to  found  fewer  but  larger  schools. 
The  instruction  given  would  thus  become  more  con- 
centrated and  better  defined  ;  it  would  gain  in  precision 
and  comprehensiveness.  This  is  a  goal  at  which  to  aim. 
But  there  are  difficulties  to  encounter,  for  each  of  the 
houses  clings  to  its  independence.  Yet  we  must  not 
complain.     Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  Blind,  but 
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what  lias  already  been  done  encourages  us  to  persevere 
hopefully. 

Each  of  the  schools  has  its  good  points.  If  they  do 
not  all  give  a  very  advanced  musical  education,  they  are 
able  to  give  sound  elementary  instruction,  and  they 
train  apprentices  for  various  trades. 

The  branches  most  generally  undertaken  are  brush- 
making,  caning,  straw  plaiting,  and  knitting  ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  various  schools  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
make  articles  of  straw,  thread  beads,  bordered  mats, 
bass  brooms,  baskets,  &c. 

In  1901,  a  school  was  opened  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  for  little  blind  back- 
ward girls.  It  now  numbers  12  pupils.  They  are 
successfully  taught  to  make  small  articles,  especially 
bordered  mats.  There  is  at  present  no  such  institution 
for  boys. 

A  musical  career,  including  that  of  a  piano  tuner, 
is  still  the  most  profitable  one  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
only  one  which  ensures  to  them  a  comfortable  living — 
this,  of  course,  applies  to  serious  musicians.  Organists 
and  music  teachers  form,  with  tuners,  the  most  successful 
section,  financially  speaking,  in  the  world  of  the  Blind. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  organ  is  in  charge  of  a  blind  man. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  marked  gradation  of  talent  and 
position,  from  the  humble  organist  of  a  small  church 
to  the  skilful  artist  of  the  cathedrals.  But  they  all 
deserve  attention. 

Some  organists  are  not  merely  valued  in  the  district  in 
which  they  live,  but  have  gained  quite  a  reputation. 
They  are  well  off,  and  in  a  position  to  establish  a  com- 
fortable home  and  to  taste  the  joys  of  family  life.  Others, 
without  earning  large  incomes,  at  anyrate  five  free  from 
debt,  and  without  receiving  any  outside  assistance. 
Some,  being  endowed  with  but  fair  abilities,  find  it  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  themselves,  and  are  often  obliged  to 
follow   all   sorts   of   occupations.     But  their  pluck   and 
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honesty  win  the  respect  and    confidence  of  their    em- 
ployers, and  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Among  the  Blind  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances 
we  may  also  include  piano-tuners,  who,  having  secured  a 
good  clientele  are  in  a  position  to  set  up  a  piano  shop. 
The  number  of  these  places  goes  to  show  that  the  pro- 
fession of  tuner  is  one  of  the  best  that  blind  men  can 
follow,  and  that  one  need  have  no  hesitation  in  training 
for  it  all  those  who  possess  the  necessary  aptitude. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  workmen,  we 
find  the  conditions  less  favourable.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  everywhere  a  blind  workman  earns  much  less 
than  an  organist,  a  teacher,  or  a  tuner.  Whereas  a 
tuner  can  earn  from  5  to  10  francs  a  day,  and  even  more, 
a  workman  finds  great  difficulty  in  earning  3  francs,  and 
even  then  he  must  be  a  very  good  workman  and  work 
without  intermission.  But  everyone  cannot  be  a  musician 
or  a  tuner. 

A  certain  number  of  trades  are  possible  for  the  Blind, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  are  really  remunerative,  and  in 
particular  there  are  few  in  which  they  can  hold  their  own 
against  sighted  men.  In  these  days  of  utilitarianism 
and  self-seeking,  every  man  hustles  his  neighbour  in 
order  to  clear  a  way  for  himself.  There  is  hardly  any 
room  for  the  blind  man,  who  has  to  make  his  way  silently 
through  the  crowd,  often  a  suspicious  one,  which  jostles 
and  injures  him.  And  yet  he  must  get  on.  So  it  is 
prudence  (and  not  prejudice,  as  some  people  seem  to 
think),  which  leads  us  not  to  venture  upon  difficult 
trades  in  which  the  average  blind  man  would  find  it  hard 
to  succeed. 

The  old  trades — which  might  be  termed  classical, 
since  they  form  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  education 
of  the  Blind — the  special  trades,  such  as  brush-making, 
caning,  rush-seating,  knitting,  continue  to  be  the  most 
generally    followed. 

The  young  Blind  learn  these  various  trades  in  the 
institutions,  as  we  have  already  said. 
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For  the  adult  Blind  there  exist  apprentices'  work- 
shops, where  they  are  admitted  at  any  age.  These 
workshops  admit  either  men  or  women,  and  the 
apprentices  may  live  in  or  out. 

Some  workshops  keep  on  as  workmen  blind  people 
who  have  finished  their  apprenticeship.  The  work  of  the 
blind  is  neither  sufficiently  quick  nor  sufficiently  well 
paid  to  support  establishments  of  this  nature.  The 
organising  and  working  of  them  very  often  gives  but 
negative  results,  and  the  expenses  nearly  always  exceed 
the  receipts.  It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  subscriptions, 
sales,  and  other  forms  of  public  or  private  charity. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  sell,  besides  the  articles  made 
by  the  Blind,  other  articles  which  may  attract  customers. 
Thus,  for  example,  besides  the  brushes  and  brooms 
made  by  the  Blind,  feather  brushes  and  sponges 
are  sold. 

Some  of  these  workshops  are  connected  with  homes 
or  Asylums,  and  do  not  pay  the  workmen,  who  receive 
board  and  lodging  in  return  for  their  labour.  Others 
pay  the  workmen  by  the  price,  in  that  case  the  latter 
always  live  out. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Blind  who  set  up  on  their 
own  account  in  their  own  families,  are  the  most  successful : 
living  costs  less,  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  blind  man 
are  added  to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  help  to  support  the  household.  Moreover,  he  fives 
in  his  natural  surroundings,  which  is  always  better. 
Besides  carrying  on  their  manual  work,  some  do  a  small 
trade  in  rush,  straw,  cane,  and  fine  brush  work,  and 
even  in  articles  outside  their  own  trade.  Others,  accom- 
panied by  a  guide  or  by  a  relation,  go  through  the 
villages  in  the  out-lying  district,  selling  their  brushes  and 
brooms.  In  this  way  they  gradually  become  known  in  a 
comparatively  widespread  area. 

Some  Blind  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  towns  where  they  set  up  their  business,  take 
on  other   blind  men  as  workmen.     These  little  family 
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workshops,  where  three  or  four  blind  men  work  together, 
are  perhaps  to  be  encouraged. 

As  to  the  women,  the  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  in  Paris, 
have  a  section  for  manual  work.  They  do  knitting  and 
brushmaking,  several  attain  to  extraordinary  perfection 
in  these  branches.  These  blind  women  live  on  the  pre- 
mises. Of  two  other  working  establishments  where  the 
women  live  in,  one  admits  exclusively  former  pupils  of 
the  Institution  Nationale  in  Paris.  Some  institutions 
keep  on  old  pupils  who  cannot  find  a  situation  outside. 
The  problem  of  existence  is  generally  more  difficult  to 
solve  for  blind  women  than  for  the  men.  However, 
there  are  some  who,  in  their  own  families,  succeed  in 
earning  wages,  very  small  no  doubt,  but  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  discouraged. 

The  "  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts  "  (Home  for  300),  the 
oldest  establishment  founded  for  the  Blind,  dating  back 
as  it  does  to  the  13th  century,  numbers  a  few  workmen 
among  its  inmates.  But  the  Home  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  them,  and  they  work  at  home,  or  out,  as  they 
please.  The  "  Home  of  Bicetre,"  for  men,  and  that  of 
"  La  Saltpetriere,"  for  women,  have  several  hundred 
blind  inmates.  The  occupations  provided  are  net  making, 
peg  cutting,  lint  making,  and  even  sewing.  The  occupa- 
tions are  optional,  and  the  work  is  poorly  paid. 

Blind  people  who  do  not  belong  to  any  Institution 
carry  on  individually  certain  trades  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  training.  Thus  at  Paris  one  blind 
man  is  a  cutler,  some  are  carpenters,  one  is  an  umbrella 
mender,  a  man  and  his  wife,  both  blind,  make  mattresses. 
In  tradespeople's  families  the  blind  members  manage  to 
make  themselves  useful,  and  are  able  to  take  their  share 
in  the  family  fife. 

The  sack  and  paper-bag  industry,  which  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  endea- 
vouring to  bring  within  the  reach  of  those  blind  persons 
who  are  too  old  to  go  through  a  long  apprenticeship, 
is  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  competition  with  the  prison 
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work.  Those  who  do  work  of  tliis  nature  can  earn  two 
francs  a  day.  Their  customers  are  grocers  and  fruiterers, 
nurserymen,  and  market  gardeners.  In  1904  the  number 
of  tobacco  bags  sold  was  9,220,000,  and  in  1906  it  was 
16,479,000. 

Massage  is  beginning  to  take  its  place  among  the 
occupations  open  to  the  Blind.  But,  whatever  first 
impressions  may  be,  very  few  blind  persons  are  really 
suited  to  undertake  it  successfully.  We  have  to  reckon 
with  a  certain  amount  of  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  whom  this  strange  novelty  is  distasteful.  Yet 
it  is  only  a  relative  novelty,  since  the  question  of  massage 
is  not  a  recent  one.  Hence  only  those  blind  persons 
should  be  introduced  to  the  public  who  are  well  qualified 
in  every  respect.  Not  only  should  they  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  science  and  practice  of  massage  ;  but 
they  must  be  of  pleasing  and  sympathetic  appearance, 
intelligent,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent,  cultured  ;  and 
they  ought  moreover  to  fulfil  certain  physical  con- 
ditions which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Some  blind 
masseurs  have  already  a  practice.  A  doctor  who  has 
become  blind  has  taken  up  massage  with  a  good  result, 
At  Lille  a  masseur  earns  about  2,000  francs  a  year. 
The  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  has  started,  at  the  new 
centre,  a  course  of  lectures  on  massage,  which  is  held  three 
times  a  week,  and  is  attended  by  about  ten  pupils. 

Perhaps,  too,  among  the  various  employments  occupy- 
ing blind  people,  it  is  advisable  to  mention  printing 
and  book-binding.  This  work  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  lives  of  the  blind  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  in  Braille  type 
which  is  meant  here.  The  Printing  Offices  of  the 
Institution  Nationale  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Blind  Sisters 
of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Brethren  of  St.  Jean  de  Dien, 
supply  a  considerable  number  of  books  every  year.  The 
books  of  the  Braille  library,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  are  bound  by  blind  persons. 
To  finish  this  survey  of  the  occupation  of  the  blind  in 
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France,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  patronage.  For 
one  always  has  to  revert  to  this  question.  Without  patron- 
age a  blind  man  can  rarely  succeed,  or  even  make  a 
start.  Good  will  is  increasing  everywhere,  and  the  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Blind  becomes 
more  pronounced  every  year.  One  proof  of  this  is  the 
large  number  of  people  who  benevolently  copy  out  books 
in  relief,  of  which  there  are  already  so  many. 

"  The  Societe  de  Placement  et  de  Secours  "  (employ- 
ment and  relief  society)  for  old  pupils  of  the  Institution 
Nationale  in  Paris,  helps  these  pupils  to  earn  their  living 
when  they  have  finished  their  studies,  either  by  finding 
situations  for  them,  or  by  giving  them  the  material  help 
necessary  for  those  who  are  making  a  start  in  life. 

"  The  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  "  has  more  general  and  more  widespreading 
aims.  It  takes  an  interest  in  all  blind  people,  young  or 
adult,  belonging  to  all  classes.  We  will  briefly  sum  up  its 
work.  It  looks  after  the  children,  sending  them  to  special 
schools,  it  procures  admission  for  the  adults  into  work- 
shops where  they  may  learn  a  trade  ;  helps  on  the  work 
either  by  money  or  by  tools,  raw  materials,  books  and 
instruments  given  to  those  who  can  follow  some  calling. 
Two  thousand  workers  are  thus  helped  by  the  Society. 
The  old  and  infirm  are  provided  with  a  little  work,  or 
received  into  homes.  The  Valentin  Haiiy  Association 
has  several  workshops  and  factories,  and  sends  out  work 
to  be  done  at  home  by  blind  mothers  of  families.  A 
clothing  fund  and  storehouse  render  it  possible  for  clothes 
and  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  given  to  a  needy  blind  man. 
(Ten  thousand  garments  and  300  pieces  of  furniture  were 
distributed  last  year.)  The  rent  provident  fund  helps  the 
poor  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 
Legal  and  medical  advice  is  given  gratis  at  the  Society's 
Centre.  A  recreation  room  is  open  to  the  men  on  Sundays. 
Since  1902  a  new  branch  has  also  been  opened  in  aid  of 
the  Deaf  Blind.  The  V.H.  Association  also  procures 
railway  passes  granted  by  the  companies,  authorising  a 
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blind  person  who  travels  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling 
within  a  certain  radius  to  pay  for  one  place  only  for  himself 
and  his  guide. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  the  papers  in  raised  type. 
The  "Louis  Braille,"  and  the  "Braille  Review,"  the 
"  Valentin  Haiiy,"  and  above  all  the  "  Braille  Library," 
which  benefits  1,200  blind,  is  kept  going  by  1,150  copyists 
and  comprises  25,000  volumes.  Fifty  branches  in  the 
provinces  periodically  receive  their  share  of  the  volumes. 
Blind  librarians  do  all  the  duties  attached  to  the  working 
of  the  Braille  Library,  which  has  an  annual  circulation 
of  some  40,000  volumes.  Since  October  the  V.H. 
Association  has  been  settled  in  its  own  quarters,  9,  Rue 
Duroc,  Paris.  The  new  centre  amply  fulfils  all  the  needs 
of  the  society  ;  each  branch  has  there  the  space  it  requires, 
and  being  better  equipped,  the  V.H.  Association  will  find 
fresh  opportunity  to  labour  more  ardently  than  ever  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Blind. 


Discussi<>\. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Principal  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leatherhead,  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  :  The  paper 
which  has  just  been  read  is  a  contribution  which,  with  others, 
justifies  the  use  of  the  term  "  international "  in  reference 
to  this  Conference.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that 
we  all  acknowledge  such  contributions,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  carry  the  whole  Conference  with  me  when  I  express  our 
obligations.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  paper  loses  much  of  its 
power  and  vitality  when  the  author  is  unable  to  be  present 
to  read  it.  From  the  title  of  the  paper  we  were  led  to  hope 
that  we  were  about  to  obtain  valuable  information  from 
our  nearest  sister  nation  upon  the  methods  adopted  by  that 
enlightened  people.  Consequently  we  are  more  than  a  little 
disappointed  to  discover  that  we  hear  almost  nothing  beyond 
what  is  being  done  in  Paris.  One  hoped  that  a  study  of  the 
systems  in  operation  would  have  been  a  source  of  valuable 
light,  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  nearly  all  philanthropic 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  France  is  concentrated  on 
their  education.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
there  appears  to  be  30  educational  Institutions,  and,  as  the 
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writer  says,  "  a  few  technical  schools."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
workshops  "  show  a  negative  result,"'  that  is,  that  they 
cannot  be  described  as  successful. 

At  one  time  France  was  the  unquestioned  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  I  believe  even  now  the  education  is 
of  a  high  standard.  Excellent  testimony  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Lending  Library  in  connection 
with  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Institution  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  possesses  40,000  volumes,  or  about  four  times  as 
many  as  is  found  in  our  largest  circulating  library.  Since 
France  concentrates  her  efforts  for  the  most  part  on  educa- 
tion and  music,  placing  technical  training  quite  in  a  second 
place,  I  fear  there  is  not  much  for  us  to  learn  on  the  question 
of  employment.  The  very  order  in  which  the  trades  taught 
are  enumerated  goes  to  suggest  that  great  results  are  not 
expected.  In  the  first  division  I  find  brush-making,  chair- 
caning,  straw  plait-making,  and  knitting,  and  quite  in  a 
second  division  the  trades  of  mat,  bass  brooms,  and  basket 
making.  Summarising  the  impression  of  the  paper,  I  come 
to  this  conclusion  :  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
eventual  result  of  training  in  France  and  England— namely, 
that  in  France  education  is  paramount,  while,  as  we  all 
know,  employment  after  school  life  is  in  England  the  ever 
present  end  and  aim.  The  artisan  in  France,  we  are  told, 
succeeds  quite  as  the  exception.  In  England  many  superin- 
tendents of  Institutions  are  able  to  point  to  glorious  examples 
of  self-reliance  and  independence.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
institute  a  comparison  unfavourable  to  another  nationality, 
but  I  do  feel  that  a  golden  opportunity  would  be  lost  if  I 
did  not  accentuate  the  incalculable  importance  of  causing 
educational  training  to  partake  of  a  nature  which  will  render 
hopeful  the  eventual  success  of  self-supporting  daily  labour. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  more  this  can  be  attained  the  greater 
will  be  the  success,  for  in  so  doing  "  the  man  "  in  the  man 
will  be  developed  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  afflicted  person  is 
enabled  to  rise  above,  and  in  spite  of,  his  affliction. 

There  is,  therefore,  room  to  speak  with  thankfulness  of  the 
55  workshops  which  are  found  up  and  down  our  country ; 
and  although  all  of  us  heartily  desire  that  our  results  were 
better,  still  there  is  room  to  hope  and  scope  for  inspiration 
in  the  fact  that  some  2,500  blind  men  and  women  are  now 
daily  engaged  in  our  workshops.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  in  the  operation  of  education  we  shall  do  well  ever  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education  is  not  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  schools  or  in  self-culture,  but  in  the 
capability  obtained   thereby  to   contribute   at   least   to   one's 
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support  and  independence.  This  point,  I  feel  sure,  is  not 
altogether  lost  sight  of  by  our  friends  in  France,  and  so 
I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  if  a  more  comprehensive 
paper  had  been  written  on  this  subject  we  should  have  been 
able  to  correct  an  inadequate  impression.  Still,  from  the 
reports  of  visits  of  experts  to  the  French  Institutions,  there 
appears  to  be  room  to  say  that  the  full  importance  of 
technical  training  and  eventual  employment  of  those  skilled 
in  a  trade  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  practical  pro- 
gramme of  agencies  to  benefit  the  artisan  class  of  the  blind 
in  France. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Platt  (Birmingham) :  While  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill 
has  pointed  out  that  the  workshops  of  France  seem  to  show 
a  negative  result,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  position  which 
music  takes  in  that  country.  The  blind  in  France  seem 
to  take  it  as  their  leading  profession,  but  in  England 
we  are  afraid  to  train  our  music  pupils  for  a  professional 
career,  because  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  finding  appoint- 
ments for  them  afterwards.  Why  is  it  that  in  France  blind 
organists  are  able  to  obtain  so  many  appointments,  and  in 
England  so  few?  Is  it  that  in  France  the  organist  is  more 
fitted  for  his  work  than  in  England  ?  I  don't  like  to  think  it  is 
so.  Or  is  it  that  the  clergy  and  those  who  have  the  giving  of 
appointments  in  France  understand  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity better  than  those  in  this  country?  (Laughter.)  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  is  the  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  there  are  two  reasons  :  In  the  first 
place  it  may  be  that  our  Institutions  do  not  always  select 
their  most  fitted  pupils  for  a  musical  career,  and,  secondly, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  clergy  act  thi-ough  ignorance— 
they  do  not  know  what  the  blind  of  to-day  are  able  to  do. 
The  advances  which  we  have  made  in  this  country  have 
enabled  the  blind  to  be  almost  independent  of  sighted  help. 
I  am  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  sighted  help;  we 
could  not  do  without  it,  and  I  appreciate  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  enormous  help  the  blind  receive  from  sighted 
friends  ;  but  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  near  future  those 
of  our  pupils  who  are  fitted  for  a  musical  career,  and  who  take 
it  up,  will  receive  more  encouragement  from  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them.  We  want  not  cold  sympathy, 
but  practical  help.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  M.  Priestley  (Bradford)  :  I  just  want  to  refer  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  paper,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  misleading 
unless  it  is  at  once  commented  on.  It  is  the  paragraph  which 
says:  "  Generally  speaking,  the  blind  who  set  up  on  their  own 
account  in  their  own  families  are  the  most  successful."    What- 
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ever  may  be  the  experience  of  our  friends  in  France,  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  is  not  at  all  our  experience  in  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  prepared  to  state  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  work  done  at  home  is  not  good.  I  had  an 
experience  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  noted  most  carefully.  Some 
mats  had  been  made  at  home  without  supervision  by  a  blind 
man,  and  the  result  of  that  work  could  only  be  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  both  the  man  who  made  them  and  on  the  work  of 
the  blind  generally.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  result, 
because  I  know  something  about  the  man,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  I  can  say  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn 
at  least  18s.  per  week  if  he  worked  in  a  mat  shop  under  proper 
supervision.  I  asked  him  how  he  did  at  home,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  have  to  admit  to  me  that  the  result  of  his  earnings 
altogether  barely  paid  the  rent  of  the  shop  in  which  he  had 
his  loom.  I  have  had  many  more  experiences  which  go  to 
show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  work  done  at  home  without  super- 
vision is  not  satisfactory.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  work 
done  by  the  blind  must  be  properly  supervised — the  scrutiny 
of  work  is  more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been,  during  the  last 
25  years  at  anyrate, — and  in  addition  to  being  supervised,  I 
think  we  must  all  admit  it  must  in  one  form  or  another  be 
supplemented.  (Hear,  hear.)  Further,  a  man  is  far 
happier  working  in  a  shop  and  going  home  at  night,  and 
taking  home  at  the  week-end  a  decent  sum  to  live  on  for  the 
following  week,  than  he  is  when  he  muddles  along  with  his 
work  amongst  his  children  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some 
form  of  augmentation  there  must  be.  Respecting  the 
question  of  Homes,  I  believe  for  single  men  and  single 
women  it  is  best  to  provide  a  home  where  they  may 
reside  in  comparative  comfort,  and  where  they  may  be 
looked  after  by  somebody  who  really  cares  for  them.  That 
is  much  better  than  allowing  them  to  live  in  some  lodgings. 
I  think  small  homes  for  single  women  and  single  men  are 
distinctly  good,  and  if  those  who  live  in  them  are  able  only 
to  earn  half  the  cost  of  their  living,  augmentation  can  supply 
the  balance.  Those  who  have  homes  of  their  own  require 
augmentation  in  a  different  form,  and  I  think  in  their  case 
the  best  way  is  to  pay  the  rent.  The  great  thing,  of  course, 
is  to  see  that  the  augmentation  is  given  in  the  form  that  makes 
it  most  helpful  to  the  individual  assisted.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  greatest  help  to  pay  a  man  his  rent,  and  have  done  with 
it,  and  not  make  too  much  show  about  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
other  cases  it  is  much  better  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  thus  frankly  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  the  disability 
under  which  the  blind  have  to   labour.       Instead  of  paying 
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them  the  rates  which  are  paid  to  those  who  have  all  their 
faculties,  pay  them  higher  rates,  and  let  them  feel  that  they 
are  earning  what  they  take  home  at  the   week-end. 

Dr.  Moon  :  I  am  expected  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  because 
in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  massage  is  referred 
to  in  rather  a  pessimistic  tone.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  any  general  disparities.  My 
own  experience  is  that  massage  is  one  of  the  best  occupations; 
for  those  blind  persons  who  are  qualified  to  administer  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  many  who  are 
qualified  to  administer  it,  but  there  certainly  are  a  consider- 
able number.  I  know,  for  instance,  a  young  man  in  Phila- 
delphia who  was  preparing  for  his  final  examination  as  a 
doctor  in  one  of  the  colleges  in  that  city,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  graduating  he  lost  his  sight.  For  a  whole  year 
he  was  in  a  disappointed  and  unhappy  condition,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  our  home  teacher  was  sent  to  him  to  teach 
him  to  read  Moon  type.  When  he  had  learned  to  read,  lie 
became  a  changed  man,  for  he  found  that  everything  before 
him  was  not  dark  and  unpleasant  and  discouraging.  From 
that  time  he  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  open  up  for  him  once  more.  We  were  so- 
interested  in  his  case  that  we  considered  seriously  what  we 
had  better  recommend  him  to  undertake,  and  as  he  had  passed 
his  examinations  very  favourably  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  had  already  prepared  himself  to  be  examined  in  surgery 
and  medicine,  we  considered  that  massage  was  a  very  proper 
occupation  for  him  to  undertake.  He  studied  massage,  and 
became  one  of  the  finest  operators  in  that  city.  He  has  a 
number  of  patients  under  his  care,  and  from  one  he  is  attend- 
ing three  times  a  week  he  gets  two  dollars  a  time.  I  know 
other  instances  where  blind  persons  have  practised  massage- 
with  most  encouraging  and  helpful  results,  and  I  hope  nobody 
will  allow  the  words  of  this  paper  to  discourage  them  in  pro- 
ceeding with  massage  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind.  "(Hear,, 
hear.) 

Mdlle.  de  Tuite  (France)  was  understood  to  say  that  she,, 
although  blind,  had  competed  successfully  with  300  sighted 
organists.  She  knew  of  many  cases  where  blind  girls  earned 
a  good  deal  of  money  by  teaching  music  in  "  sighted  "  schools. 
She  herself  had  given  lessons  in  "  sighted  "  schools.  "  In 
France,"  she  added,  "  we  look  upon  the  profession  of  an 
organist  as  a  very  regular  thing  for  the  blind.  I  believe  to 
train  the  blind  to  teach  music  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
helping  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  make  their  lives  more 
full  of  happiness."     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Malcolm  McIIardy,  Chairman  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  and  of  the  National  Institution 
for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  London  :  I  came  here  to  listen 
and  to  learn,  and  I  have  learned  very  much.  This 
Conference  should  be  fruitful  of  a  very  great  deal  if 
we  but  take  advantage  of  the  oportunities  that  are 
afforded  to  us.  The  subject  before  us  is  the  working  blind 
in  France,  and  my  reason  for  rising  on  this  occasion  is  that 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  thought  the  people  of  France  had 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  massage  by  the  blind,  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  seeing.  Dr.  Campbell  taught  me  some 
three  dozen  years  ago  how  much  the  blind  might  and  can  do 
for  themselves  and  the  seeing,  with  but  very  little  assistance 
from  the  seeing,  and  I  think  such  an  example  as  he  sets 
should  not  go  unheeded.  Dr.  Campbell  s  example  prompted 
me  to  spend  14  to  19  hours  a  day  for  36  years  in  fighting 
blindness  ;  spent,  let  it  be  known,  to  the  lasting  advantage 
of  the  community,  both  sighted  and  blind,  for  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  upon  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Henceforth  let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  strive  for  nothing  less  than  an  outside  home  for 
every  blind  person,  or  an  equivalent,  say,  of  half  a 
sovereign  a  week — and  half  a  sovereign  to  each  blind  person 
in  this  country  is  not  the  price  of  a  second-class  cruiser.  With 
regard  to  massage  for  the  blind,  you  have  an  example  pointed 
out  about  music,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  wherein  blind 
people  are  put  in  a  position  to  compete  with  seeing  people, 
and  to  compete  successfully.  As  organists,  they  earn  incomes 
equivalent  to  sighted  people,  and  the  same  with  massage.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  National  Institution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  where 
there  are  50  to  60  trained  blind  operators,  and  we  have 
several  instances  of  these  people,  the  first  year  out 
of  their  training,  earning  £80  to  £100  a  year.  My 
point  is,  that  they  need  careful  selection  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  next  place  careful  supervision. 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  helpers  of  the  blind  or 
sightless  will  be  almost  entirely  voluntary,  for  one  volunteer  is- 
worth  ten  pressed  men  ;  but,  I  say,  we  have  in  massage  as  you 
have  in  music,  if  the  pupils  are  well  selected  and  supervised,  a 
fine  field  for  the  blind,  as  is  proved  by  those  we  have  already 
trained  therein. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  When  I  have  got  appointments  for  my 
people  I  have  always  gone  to  see  the  clergyman- 
One  of  my  pupils  applied  for  a  situation  in  Scotland, 
and  they  telegraphed  to  me  that  he  was  no  use  ;  they  would 
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not  have  a  blind  man.  I  took  the  express  train  to 
Scotland,  and  called  on  a  friend  I  knew  in  the  town,  and 
he  said,  "  They  are  having  a  meeting  to-day,  but  it  is  hope- 
less." I  went  there,  and  after  I  had  explained  how  we  could 
teach  sighted  people  to  read  music,  he  said,  "  We  want  to 
teach  Sunday  school  children  as  well."  However,  the  result 
was  the  clergyman  agreed  to  take  him  on  a  two  months'  trial, 
and  he  remained  there  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  married 
one  of  the  first  young  ladies  in  the  town,  and  remained  there 
as  organist  till  he  died. 

The  Chairman  :  To  every  competent  young  man,  I  would 
say,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Illingworth:  As  Mr.  Hill  has  said,  it  would  appear 
that  the  training  of  artisans  is  a  very  secondary  consideration 
in  the  schools  in  France,  and  employment  seems  to  be  very 
little  attended  to.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  those  in  this 
country  who  want  to  hurry  so  quickly  with  regard  to 
State  assistance  to  the  workers  in  the  blind  workshops 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  think  of  the  reports  we  get 
from  France,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  blind  education.  The 
first  thought  for  blind  education  was  in  France.  We  have 
there  a  Republic,  a  great  democracy,  in  which  very  little  is 
being  done  for  the  employment  of  the  blind.  We  hear  from 
America — another  great  democracy — with  64,000  blind  people, 
that  there  are  only  600  blind  employed  in  workshops.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  have  some  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  in 
this  country  that  we  have  more  in  workshops  than  botli  France 
and  America  put  together  already,  and  with  the  organisations 
at  present  in  hand  there  is  hope  that  we  shall  do  a  great  deal 
more  yet. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :  One  word  of  explanation.  I 
referred  to  46  Institutions  with  1,400  men  and  women 
employed  daily.  I  referred  only  to  England.  I  am  sorry 
I  omitted  our  Scotch  and  Irish  friends.  If  these  are  included, 
I  should  say  55  workshops  and  2,500  blind  people. 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN    JAPAN. 

Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto  (Tokio,  Japan)  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  He  said  :  One  end  of  my  paper  is  to  please  you, 
who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  blind,  by  telling  you  how 
the  blind  were  once  cared  for,  and  how  we  are  now  striving 
to  look  after  their  welfare  ;  and  another  end  is  to  invite  your 
discussion,  that  I  may   learn  as  much  as  possible,   and  that 
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I  may  serve  the  blind  in  Japan  the  better.  In  short,  I  am 
here  as  your  pupil,  and  as  the  servant  of  the  blind  in  Japan. 
I  do  not  pretend  in  any  way  to  teach  you,  any  more  than  I 
would  try  to  teach  my  teachers. 

In  858,  Prince  Hitoyasu,  a  son  of  the  then  Emperor,  lost 
his  sight,  and  many  blind  men  of  good  families  became 
his  attendants.  The  Prince  divided  among  them  a  part 
of  his  income,  winch  afterwards  was  greatly  augmented 
and  given  to  all  the  blind  in  the  country.  In  886,  in 
memory  of  the  blind  Prince,  then  dead,  some  blind 
officers  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The  chief  officer 
called  Sokengyo,  was  appointed  in  Kyoto,  then  the  capital 
of  Japan,  while  others  named  Kengyo  were  allotted  a 
province  each. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Government  increased  the  tax  which  had  long  been 
levied  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind, 
and  protected  them  in  every  possible  way.  For  example, 
in  those  days,  when  some  disputes  arose  between  creditor 
and  debtor,  the  judges  used  to  favour  the  debtors  or  the 
poorer  side.  But,  whenever  some  blind  persons  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  they  always  judged  in  favour  of 
them,  whether  they  were  creditors  or  debtors.  Also, 
whenever  blind  persons  were  hurt  in  the  street,  the  sighted 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  matter  were  made  to 
pay  for  the  damages,  whether  they  were  to  be  blamed  or 
not. 

As  the  blind  were  so  well  protected  by  their  brethren 
who  were  favoured  with  sight,  they  could  devote  them- 
selves to  studying  the  arts,  and  many  of  them  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  music,  massage, 
acupuncture,  literature,  and  religion,  and  did  much 
towards  paying  their  debts  to  their  benefactors,  and 
many  of  them  were  much  honoured  by  the  public. 

They  were  not  only  so  well  protected,  but  also  treated 
with  due  respect.     They  were  allowed  to  govern  them- 
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selves  both  in  administrative  and  judicial  matters,  and 
their  chief  officers  were  treated  with  as  much  honour  as 
daimyos,  or  feudal  lords,  and  were  often  received  by  the 
Shojun,  the  then  ruler  of  Japan.  Naturally,  the  blind 
were  very  thankful,  and  exerted  themselves  to  become 
worthy  of  the  favours  they  enjoyed.  They  exhorted 
each  other  always  to  be  grateful  to  the  gods,  to  im- 
prove their  morality,  and  to  love  their  pupils. 

In  the  year  1870,  a  great  change  was  made,  the  Govern- 
ment adopted  European  laws  and  methods,  and  abolished 
the  posts  of  the  blind  officers,  and  did  away  altogether 
with  the  pensions  for  the  blind.  This  change,  cruel  as  it 
may  appear,  did  no  great  harm  to  the  blind,  for  most  of 
them  were  able  to  support  themselves  by  practising 
massage  or  teaching  music,  these  professions  being  then 
monopolised  by  the  blind,  not  by  law,  but  by  custom. 

In  1878  a  school  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  and  dumb  by  the  late  Mr.  Furukawa,  who,  through 
love  and  unceasing  toil,  invented  most  ingenious  methods 
and  instruments  for  their  education,  which  coincided  in 
many  respects  with  the  most  improved  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  though  the  European  methods  of  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  dumb  were  then  totally  unknown  in 
Japan.  Thanks  to  his  example  many  blind  schools  have 
been  founded,  and  we  have  now  17  blind  schools  and  20 
blind  and  dumb  schools,  not  to  mention  some  ordinary 
schools  where  blind  children  are  being  taught  together 
with  sighted  children. 

Lately  some  embossed  books  have  been  published, 
including  the  Japanese  translation  of  Miss  Helen  Keller's 
"  Story  of  My  Life."  There  are  now  some  magazines  and 
a  bi-weekly  paper  for  the  blind,  also  some  lecture  notes 
on  advanced  knowledge  are  now  published  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  receive  higher  education.  Some  libraries 
for  the  blind  have  been  established  in  Tokyo  and  other 
towns.  Many  books  on  the  education  of  the  blind  have 
been  published  for  sighted  teachers.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  some  well-known  men  in  educational  circles  and 
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officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  organ- 
ised to  meet  every  month  and  study  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  dumb.  An  annual  conference  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  dumb  has  been  started.  The  Government, 
too,  has  been  no  less  active  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  blind. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Education  held  a  summer 
course  of  lectures  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and  dumb, 
inviting  school  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
attend,  and  also  advised  all  the  training  colleges  to  add 
new  classes  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind 
and  dumb.  At  the  same  time  the  authorities  gave  prizes 
to  the  best  teachers  of  the  blind  and  dumb  to  reward  as 
well  as  to  encourage  them  in  their  praiseworthy  effort. 
This  year  the  Government  authorised  the  Educational 
Department  to  use  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  model  college  for  the  blind  in 
Tokyo.  The  Department  has  also  just  commissioned  a 
gentleman  to  study  the  most  improved  methods  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America. 

Under  the  old  regime,  the  blind  were  being  helped 
very  well.  But  they  were  being  helped  chiefly  because 
they  were  considered  objects  of  pity,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  them  were  being  spoiled  and  some  were  even  being 
killed  with  kindness. 

Under  present  conditions  they  are  being  helped  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  become  independent  and  useful 
members  of  society.  However,  a  still  newer  state  of 
things  has  set  in  lately. 

Since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  Western  civilisation 
she  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  many  directions, 
and  the  blind  world  is  now  being  left  far  behind  the  sighted 
world.  Besides,  with  the  introduction  of  Western  material, 
civilisation,  our  mode  of  living  has  been  growing  less 
simple,  and  competition  more  keen,  with  the  result  that 
some  sighted  people  are  now  obliged  to  invade  the 
occupations  hitherto  monopolised    by  the  blind.      For 
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example,  in  Tokyo  now  one-half  of  the  shampooers  and 
massageurs  are  sighted  people,  although  previously  most 
of  them  were  blind.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
in  Japan  are  gradually  becoming  like  those  of  the  blind  in 
Europe. 

Now,  as  such  is  the  case,  and  the  blind  in  Japan  will 
have  in  the  future  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
sighted  in  the  competition  of  living,  as  in  the  western 
countries,  we  shall  have  to  give  the  blind  all  the  advan- 
tages the  sighted  are  enjoying.  Firstly,  we  shall  have 
to  give  them  thorough  education  in  the  particular  branches 
in  which  they  excel — I  mean  those  which  they  can  do 
with  their  keen  senses  of  hearing  and  touch,  or  with  their 
intelligent  minds,  such  as  music,  massage,  religion,  litera- 
ture, or  philosophy.  And,  we  shall  have  to  give  them 
whenever  possible,  more  education  than  the  sighted  are 
receiving,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  drawbacks  caused 
by  blindness,  such  as  slowness  in  work,  &c,  and  make 
them  well  capable  of  competing  with  the  sighted  in  their 
work. 

Next,  we  shall  have  to  help  to  introduce  the  blind  to 
society  as  capable  people,  in  order  to  help  them  in  getting 
rid  of  unjust  prejudices  concerning  their  ability,  and  in 
cases  when  such  introductions  have  no  influence  in  over- 
coming those  prejudices,  which  have  existed  and  will 
always  exist,  we  shall  have  to  help  them  materially  in 
providing  work  for  them. 

Lastly,  we  shall  have  to  pay  great  attention  to  their 
spiritual  education,  for  the  blind  are  often  in  unfortunate 
and  trying  surroundings,  and  are  apt  to  be  depressed  or 
in  despair.  Good  education  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  suitable  work  can  make  them 
forget  it,  but  nothing  can,  I  believe,  compensate  the  loss 
of  physical  light  so  well  as  spiritual  light,  not  to  mention 
the  eternal  benefit  it  will  give  them.  In  one  word,  we 
shall  have  to  give  them  all  equal  advantages  with  the 
sighted,  not  more,  and  never  less. 

I  do  hope  and  I  trust  that  the  Japanese  who  helped  the 
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blind  so  well  in  the  past,  will  help  them  well  in  the  future, 
too,  and  add  the  beautiful  light  of  real  civilisation  to  the 
Rising  Sun  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  blind  world 
in  the  East,  and  return  their  sincerest  gratitude  to  their 
western  teachers. 

MASSAGE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  Japan  massage  has  long  been  practised  by  the  blind, 
and  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  now  blind  massa- 
geurs  are  highly  appreciated  by  doctors  and  patients. 

In  practising  massage,  no  instruments  are  used,  so 
any  blind  person  with  a  keen  sense  of  touch  and  sufficient 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  art  can  practise  it  well. 
As  massage  has  some  special  merits  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  ailments,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  general 
health,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  art 
is  not  used.  I  think,  therefore,  that  massage  is  one  of 
the  best  occupations  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  very  safe  one  too,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
economic  changes  of  the  world. 

I  may  here  add  a  short  account  of  our  method  of 
educating  blind  students  in  massage.  The  students 
spend  from  three  to  five  years  at  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
First  they  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  pathology.  Then  they  study  minutely 
massage  and  the  ailments  which  it  cures.  However,  as 
massage  is  an  art,  they  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  practice  than  to  the  theory,  so  that  they  may  become 
skilful  in  treating  the  ailments.  In  practising  massage  in 
most  cases  they  only  use  hands  ;  so  the  students  have  to 
pay  great  attention  to  improve  their  sense  of  touch  and 
to  constantly  train  their  fingers  and  hands  to  perform 
smart  and  easy  movements,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  their 
muscles. 

One  special  feature  in  the  training  of  blind  massageurs 
in  Japan  is  that  we  always  use  blind  persons  as  teachers 
of  the  art.  For,  blind  massageurs  know  many  ingenious 
methods  by  which  they  can  well  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
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of  sight.  For  example,  though  the  blind  cannot  see  the 
expressions  of  their  patients'  faces,  they  can  observe 
them  just  as  well  by  lightly  feeling  certain  muscles  in  the 
face,  and  see  if  their  treatment  is  strong  or  weak.  Indeed, 
practising  massage  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  at  all 
for  the  blind  in  Japan,  if  they  did  not  learn  these  ingenious 
methods  by  which  they  can  well  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
sight,  and  which  have  been  invented  through  the  joint 
experiences  of  many  clever  blind  massageurs. 

LIFE  OF  A  BLIND  JAPANESE  PROFESSOR. 

Hanawa  Hokiichi,  a  farmer's  son.  lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  quite  a  little  boy.  In  his  15th  year  he  left  his  native 
place  for  Yedo,  then  the  capital  of  Japan.  There  he 
entered  a  private  school  for  the  blind,  and  received 
lessons  in  music  and  acupuncture  for  several  years.  He 
could  not,  however,  master  anything  at  all  during  the 
time,  and  his  teacher  at  last  quite  despaired  of  him,  and 
told  him  that  be  might  study  anything  he  liked,  and  that 
if  he  could  not  master  anything  during  the  three  following 
years,  he  would  expel  him.  From  that  time  Hanawa 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
classics  with  all  his  heart. 

He  soon  made  wonderful  progress  in  his  study,  and 
learned  by  heart  all  the  Japanese  classics,  and  after  some 
years  he  became  a  noted  professor  of  Japanese  literature. 

Hanawa  hoped  he  might  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  students  of  Japanese  literature,  and  he  began  compiling 
an  encyclopaedia  on  that  subject,  including  those  books 
which  then  existed,  but  were  scattered  in  unknown 
corners  of  the  country.  After  45  years'  unceasing  toil  he 
revised  1,270  books,  and  published  them  under  the  name 
of  "  Gunshoruishu,"  to  which  he  afterwards  added  1,800 
more,  making  3,000  books  in  all,  which  he  published  in 
670  volumes. 

Hanawa  was  not  only  a  great  scholar,  but  also  a 
man  of  character.  Twice  he  refused  to  accept  large  sums 
of  money,  so   that  his  poorer  friends    might  get  them. 
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Once  he  expelled  a  pupil  who  happened  to  be 
unkind  to  a  poor  family  on  one  occasion.  Hanawa 
was  always  poor,  in  spite  of  his  simple  living, 
and  his  high  and  lucrative  position,  for  he  spent  all  his 
money  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  for  his  life 
work.  He  was  always  a  cheerful  and  contented  man. 
One  summer  evening,  when  he  was  lecturing  on  one 
of  the  classics,  a  breeze  put  out  the  candles  in  the  room. 
Thereupon  his  pupils  begged  him  to  stop  lecturing  for  a 
few  minutes  while  they  relighted  the  candles,  as  they  could 
not  see  their  books  in  the  dark.  He  smiled  and  said  how 
inconvenient  it  was  to  have  sight,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  pupils. 

He  died  in  1821,  in  his  76th  year.      He  left  behind 

him  many  original  works,  besides  the    encyclopaedia   of 

Japanese  literature,  which  have  been,  and  are  now,  and 

i  will  ever  be  highly  valued  by  all  students  of  Japanese 

literature. 

THE   BLIND   IN  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Rev.  A.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  :  I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  the 
paper  which  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Yoshimoto,  his 
romantic  story  of  the  past,  or  the  restraint  with  which  he 
has  characterised  the  inevitable  changes  that  are  taking  place 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  hopefulness  with  which  he  regards 
the  prospects  of  the  future,  based  doubtless  upon  that  instinct 
for  thoroughness  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
things  Japanese.  At  least  in  Japan  they  have  recognised 
this  as  a  problem  to  be  faced,  and  in  that  respect  they  are, 
as  a  nation,  somewhat  in  advance  already  of  many  which  have 
enjoyed  civilisation,  as  we  call  it,  for  a  longer  period.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  having  my  name  attached  to  the  topic 
which  is  on  the  paper,  but  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  this 
morning  I  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  deal  with  those 
countries  which  are  not  otherwise  discussed  in  the  Conference, 
and,  with  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  confine  what  I 
have  to  say  to  work  for  the  blind  in  Eastern  lands  generally. 
With  regard  to  China,  the  work  for  the  blind  is  entirely  at 
present  a  branch  of  Christian  missions.  There  are  twelve 
Institutions  for  the  blind,  containing  360  pupils.  This  seems 
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a  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  blind  of  this  vast 
country,  but  at  least  it  represents  a  beginning,  and  especially 
it  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  national  conscience. 
Amid  all  the  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in  China, 
when  the  subject  of  the  blind  comes  before  the  authorities 
they  will  have  at  least  the  experience  and  enthusiasm  of  these 
twelve  Institutions  to  draw  upon.  For  this  reason,  especially, 
I  regret  the  absence  of  the  one  who  should  have  pre- 
sided over  us  this  morning,  because  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  prime  duties  of  every  community  to  educate  its 
statesmen.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  already  an  expert 
in  this  matter,  but  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  amongst  us.  If  the  proportion  of  the 
blind  in  China  to  the  sighted  approaches  what  it  was  when 
Mr.  David  Hill  founded  his  school  for  the  blind  at  Hankow 
(one  to  every  six  or  eight),  the  number  of  blind  in  China 
must  be  measured,  not  by  hundreds,  but  tens  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable,  as  a 
rule,  to  single  out  special  missions,  but  I  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Murray's  school  at  Pekin,  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
school  at  Foochow,  and  to  the  Hildersheim  Mission  for  blind 
females  at  Kowloon,  where  there  are  now  59  pupils.  From 
the  report  of  the  Shanghai  Conference,  printed  lately,  we  are 
told  there  is  more  need  of  educational  methods  and  policy 
than  of  mere  philanthropy ;  and  the  statement  which 
follows  will,  I  think,  meet  with  your  full  approval.  "  Our 
experience,"  it  says,  "  is  that  most  blind  children  are  quite 
as  gifted  mentally  as  sighted  ones,  and  should  have  the  same 
curriculum  of  school  work."  The  employment  problem  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  school,  concen- 
trates upon  training  candidates  for  church  work  and 
colportage.  Again,  in  another  place  we  are  told  that  the 
blind  in  China  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  Christian  in- 
fluences, and  splendid  work  has  already  been  done  by  pastors, 
evangelists,  and  colporteurs  who  are  all  blind.  And  here  I 
must  add  a  special  meed  of  solemn  praise  to  those 
blind  who  are  enrolled  in  the  long  line  of  martyrs  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  At  the  same  time,  those  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  are  fully  conscious  of  the  need  for  developing  other 
lines,  and  they  are  addressing  themselves  steadily  and  sympa- 
thetically to  the  task.  With  regard  to  literature,  there 
is  Mr.  Murray's  numerical  system,  and  in  addition  there  has 
been  introduced  more  recently  another  system  based  upon 
initials  and  finals.  In  this  system  already  two  books  of 
Scripture  have  been  produced  in  the  Foochow  dialect.  Miss 
Garland,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  is  engaged  in  adapting 
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it    to    Mandarin    generally,    and  we  have  now   in  the  Bible 
Society  Scriptures  for  the  blind  in  other  dialects  where  schools 
exist.      I   am   not  going  to  make   an   excursion   into  a  com- 
parison between  forms  of  Braille.       I  have  done  that  once, 
and  I  am  wiser,  as  well  as  older,  now.       (Laughter.)       What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  form  of  Braille 
in  general  use  throughout  China,  nothing  can  rob  Mr.  Murray 
of  the  glory  of  his  ingenious  system,  or  the  praise  due  to  him 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause.       In  speak- 
ing of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  both  in  China  and  else- 
where,    one   must  not  forget  that  every  medical  mission  in 
eastern    lands    has    a    constant  stream  of  patients,  suffering 
either  from  total  or  partial  blindness,  or  some  disease  of  the 
eye.       The  value  of  such  work  can  neither  be  estimated  nor 
over-praised.       Turning    from    China    to    countries    further 
south,  such  as  Malaysia,  naturally  nothing  is  being  done,  ex- 
cept by  persons  moved  by  Christian  sympathy,  as  in  Sumatra, 
amongst  the  Batta  Toba.      The  Bible  Society   has  produced 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  for  the  Rhenish  Barmen  Mission,  and  one  of 
the  best  evangelists  in  that   mission  is  a  blind  man,  appro- 
priately re-named  Bartimseus.     Turning  to  India,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Government  has  organised 
a     blind     institution     of     its     own,     being     established     at 
Lahore,  but  liberal  grants  and  sympathetic  encouragement  is 
being    afforded   to    individual    voluntary    workers.        Indeed, 
every  work  for  the  blind  seems  to  have  begun  in  this  way. 
Here,  as  in  China,  I  may  add  that  these  special  efforts  have 
not  been  initiated  by  missionary  societies  as  a  whole,  but  by 
individual  workers,  and  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  with  scanty- 
encouragement — financially,      at      all      events — from      head- 
quarters.        But    no    workers    are    so    enthusiastic    as    those 
working  amongst  the  blind,  or  so  irrepressible.     (Hear,  hear.) 
I  can  only  mention  the  names  of  Miss  Askwith,  whose  school 
is  at  Palamcotta;    Miss  Bernard,   at  Poona  ;    Miss   Millard, 
at    Bombay;    the    Victoria    Memorial,    Bombay;     the    Irish 
Presbyterian  Mission,   at  Parantij  ;    the  S.P.G.    Orphanage, 
at   Cawnpore;    Miss   Sharp,    at   Rajpur  ;    and    the     Calcutta 
schools,  and  such  individual  workers  as  Miss  Reid  and  Miss 
Sheldon,  on  the  Tibetan  frontier.     The  problem  of  employ- 
ment is  to  be  found  here  as  elsewhere,   but  strong  emphasis 
is  being  laid,  and  it  is  especially  needed,  on  creating  in  blind 
children  instincts  of  self-respect,  leading  to  a  desire  for  self- 
support.      With  regard  to  literature,    we   are   confronted   in 
India  with  the  amazing  problem  of  languages.     There  are,  I 
believe,  160  different  dialects  in  the  Indian  empire,  and  our 
Society  has  dealt  with  about  70  for  the  sighted,  but  we  have 
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not  yet  provided  as  many  for  the  blind.  We  have  books  in 
the  Oriental  Braille  (Rev.  J.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Garthwaite) 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu,  Marathi,  Gujurati,  Tamil,  Telegu, 
Bengali,  and  Malayalam.  I  may  say  that  any  missionaries  in 
India  who  write  to  one  of  our  depots  may  have  books  in  these 
languages  for  any  blind  men  and  women  free  of  cost  and 
carriage  paid.  In  connection  with  literature,  I  must  refer 
to  the  work  done  by  others,  especially  by  the  C.L.S., 
under  Mr.  Knowles;  and  I  cannot  pass  by  the  magni- 
ficent work  done  by  Miss  Moon,  not  only  in  India,  but 
elsewhere.  In  the  Mohammedan  world  there  is  the  work 
done  in  Arabic  in  Miss  Lovell's  school  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
school  at  Cairo,  and  by  the  Countess  of  Meath's  institution  at 
Alexandria.  Miss  Shattuck,  at  Urfa,  and  Miss  Wallis,  at 
Adana,  near  Tarsus,  have  books  in  preparation  in  Armenian. 
Our  own  blind  department  for  the  production  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  these  eastern  languages  is  absolutely  over-worked, 
and  that  must  be  my  apology  for  delay  in  the  production  of 
our  English  Scriptures.  I  turn  to  one  more  country, 
Russia.  I  do  so  gladly,  in  conjunction  with  the  writer 
of  the  paper,  because  I  feel  that  here  we  represent  not 
antagonisms,  but  a  brotherly  striving  after  good.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  part  of  M.  Yoshimoto's  paper  what 
is  possible  under  autocratic  conditions.  Sometimes  we  can 
attain  better  results  in  that  way,  though  the  ultimate  end 
is  perhaps  delayed.  Russia  also  stands  out  in  some  respects 
as  a  model  in  this  matter.  The  oldest  institution  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  receives  large  annual 
subsidies  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  as  well  as,  I  am 
told,  liberal  grants  from  what  is  known  as  the  Marie  Fund. 
This  fund  is  raised  from  a  tax  which  is  levied  on  all  amuse- 
ments in  Russia.  Every  ticket  for  a  concert,  a  theatre,  a 
circus,  or  other  amusement  has  a  stamp  affixed  to  it  pro- 
portionate to  the  cost  of  the  ticket,  and  the  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
same  thing  still  holds,  but  at  least  four  years  ago,  when 
I  travelled  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  one  of  my  tickets 
was  also  taxed  in  the  same  way.  Through  this  fund 
charitable  institutions  receive  most  liberal  help,  and  I 
hope  the  blind  receive  the  lion's  share.  In  each  province  of 
Russia  and  Siberia — -generally  in  the  Government  capital — 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  blind,  so  that  something  is  being 
done  in  an  organised  way.  One  further  reference  of  a 
special  character  should  be  made  to  the  work  of  Mdlle. 
Sibirakoff,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Siberian  gold 
miner  and  merchant,  of  Irkutsk,  who  has  organised  flying 
field   hospitals   for   the  blind.         Her   object    is     to    alleviate 
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the  sufferings  of  the  blind  and  those  affected  with  disease  of 
the  eye,  and  also  to  collect  data  for  systematic  study  of  such 
cases.  The  scheme  includes  a  fully-equipped  tent,  instru- 
ments, &c,  under  the  care  of  a  good  specialist,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  three  or  four  students,  generally  in  their  second 
or  third  year's  medical  course.  The  hospital  tent  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  during  the  summer  months,  and  thousands 
of  cases  are  treated.  In  the  winter  the  specialists  devote 
themselves  to  compiling  a  report  of  their  experiences.  All 
this  is  being  paid  for  by  Mdlle.  Sibirakoff.  I  have  tried  to 
give  you  a  glimpse  of  what  is  being  done  in  some  countries 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  your  scheme  of  discussion.  May 
I  summarise  briefly  by  saying  that  what  is  needed  in  this  land, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  a  greater  national  conscience  over  such 
subjects  and  more  systematic  study  of  the  problems  involved. 
At  the  same  time  the  outlook,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
put  it  before  you,  is,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  in  yours, 
altogether  hopeful. 

Miss  Moon  :  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words,  and  they 
shall  be  but  a  few,  and  germane  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  First,  I  am  very  anxious  to  tell  this  Con- 
ference of  the  great  help  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  rendered  the  Moon  Society,  to  which  I  am 
honorary  secretary,  by  their  meeting  half  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  plates  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in 
the  English  and  foreign  languages,  more  especially,  I  may 
say,  in  the  foreign.  During  last  year  they  contributed  half 
the  cost  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  the  Tamil,  and  made  a 
handsome  grant  of  copies  of  it  to  Miss  Asquith,  of  Palan- 
cotte.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  deepest 
gratitude  the  generous  help  of  the  Gardner  Trust  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  a  very  powerful  embossing  machine,  which  enables 
us  to  emboss  from  400  to  500  sheets  in  an  hour.  Our  former 
machine,  made  in  America,  was  also  given  by  the  Gardner 
Trust,  Mr.  Wilson  having  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter.  Thirdly,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
an  embossing  typewriter  has  been  invented,  by  means  of 
which  correspondence  and  manuscript  can  now  be  embossed 
in  the  Moon  type.  There  are  a  few  additions  to  be  made, 
but  the  most  important  object  has  been  attained,  which  is 
that  the  Moon  type  can  now  be  embossed,  as  I  have  said, 
by  the  hand,  and  it  can  be  used  for  all  languages.  I  may 
mention  that  the  Moon  type  has  been  adapted  to  400 
languages  and  dialects,  among  the  rest  being  the  Japanese 
language  and  the  Nyingpo  and  Shanghai  dialects  of  Chinese. 

Mr.    Wilson  :    You   will   probably   be   interested   to   know 
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that  the  Government  of  Japan  has  commissioned  a  gentle- 
man to  study  the  methods  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of 
the  blind  in  Western  nations,  and  that  Mr.  Yoshimoto  is 
that  gentleman.  (Applause.)  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  still 
more  pleased  to  know  that  of  the  model  college  to  which 
he  refers  so  modestly  he  has  been  offered  the  principalship. 
Those  who  know  him  as  I  have  known  him  for  several  years 
feel  sure  he  is  the  best  man  the  Japanese  could  have  chosen 
for  the  position.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Campbell  :  I  only  want  to  say  my  friend  Murray,  of 
China,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor,  came  to  me  once  about 
a  tuning  fork.  He  said:  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  sister  out 
with  me."  I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune  in 
having  a  sister  to  accompany  him,  and  he  remarked,  "  I 
don't  mean  my  sister,  but  another  man's  sister."    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  W.  Stone  (West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh) :  I  may 
inform  Mr.  Hill  and  the  Conference  that  at  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh,  we  have  printed  sixty  volumes  of  St. 
Luke's  and  St.  John's  Gospels  in  the  Marati  dialect,  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  in  India,  and  that  if  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  are  over-pressed  with  work  our  blind 
people  will  be  happy  to  do  a  little  work  for  them. 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 

By  Miss  WINIFRED  HOLT,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  New  York 

Association  for  the  Blind. 

Waste  is  still  the  great  moral  problem  of  the  world,  and 
he  who  prevents  waste  contributes  to  his  kind,  as  surely 
and  directly  as  he  who  produces. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  us  workers,  supported  by  Govern- 
ment and  public  opinion,  to  stamp  out  unnecessary 
blindness,  which  is  half  of  the  blindness  of  the  world. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  1907,  in  London  40  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are  still  preventable, 
the  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  causes 
blindness  during  the  first  weeks  of  an  infant's  life. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  33  per  cent,  of  blindness 
in  the  State  of  New  York  is  caused  by  the  same  un- 
necessary disease.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
this  33  per  cent,  resulting  from  culpable  negligence  is  the 
same  percentage  given  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Armitage 
in  his  valuable  book.  There  are  to-day  in  England 
about  12,000  who  are  suffering  from  Infantile  Ophthalmia ; 
in  America  there  are  over  7,000. 

The  efforts  of  doctors  to  eradicate  this  plague 
have  been  insufficient ;  there  has  been  enough  sentiment, 
enough  printed  and  said  to  have  long  ago  exterminated 
the  disease  if  ink,  paper,  and  emotion  could  do  it. 

A  special  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  created 
by  the  New  York  Legislation  in  1906,  and  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  an  oculist  of  great  public  spirit  and  distinction, 
became  its  president.  As  Dr.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  (among  whom  we  have  also  the  honour  of 
numbering  Helen  Keller)  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  organised  in  1905,  he  was  familiar  with 
our  census  work,  and  the  Commission  arranged  with  the 
Association  to  complete  the  census   throughout  the  State. 
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Nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  cases  were 
reported,  statistics  were  taken  from  5,312  with  detailed 
statements,  noting  the  causes  of  blindness. 

Impressed  with  these  melancholy  statistics,  this  spring 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  also  formed  a 
special  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  other  committees  and  workers. 
This  Committee  includes,  besides  Dr.  Lewis,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  State,  and  has  been  given 
£1,000  this  year  by  an  anonymous  benefactor  to  pursue 
its  investigations  and  preventive  efforts.  It  is  preparing 
popular  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
Infant  Ophthalmia  and  the  need  of  a  systematic  cam- 
paign against  it,  and  making  every  effort  to  educate 
public  opinion  before  agitating  for  additional  legislation 
next  winter.  It  is  as  a  member  of  this  committee  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  Prevention. 

We  are  indebted  for  much  information  to  the 
scholarly  papers  of  doctors,  philanthropists,  and  students 
from  many  lands,  from  whom  I  will  quote  freely.  I  must 
deal  with  the  subject  from  the  layman's  point  of  view. 

Though  many  other  countries  have  given  deep  thought 
and  made  intelligent  effort  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  time  at  my  disposal  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to 
limit  my  remarks  to  conditions  and  remedies  affecting 
the  loss  of  sight  in  the  Mother  Country  and  in  America. 
For  convenience,  I  will  divide  my  subject  into  four  sub- 
divisions. The  first  concerns  infant  blindness  ;  second, 
unnecessary  loss  of  sight  in  school  children  ;  third, 
prevention  of  blindness  in  those  of  working  age  ;  and 
fourth,  preventable  blindness  in  old  age. 

Unquestionably,  the  greatest  dragon  to  be  slain  for 
emancipation  of  those  who  are  thrust  unnecessarily  into 
the  path  of  blindness  is  this  demon  of  Infant  Ophthalmia 
which  claims  annually  thousands  of  defenceless  babies 
shortly  after  their  birth,  when  their  sight  could  be  saved 
if  the  machinery  of  the  State,  which  should  protect  them 
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when  they  are  too  young  to  protect  themselves,  would 
see  that  when  they  are  born  their  eyes  are  properly  washed 
and  have  one  or  two  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  carefully  dropped  into  them.  This  great 
prophylactic,  discovered  by  Crede  in  1883,  has  reduced 
infant  blindness  in  our  days  from  occurring  in  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  births  in  hospitals  to  practically 
none  where  it  is  properly  used.  In  the  Sloan  Maternity 
Hospital  in  New  York,  after  4,000  births  in  which  the 
Crede  method  was  employed,  not  one  case  of  infant  oph- 
thalmia developed.  We  find  similar  results  wherever 
proper  precautions  are  being  taken  to  kill  this  virulent 
microbe  which  is  so  frequently  present  in  the  eyes  of  the 
infant,  but  which  can  be  so  easily  destroyed. 

In  up-to-date  hospitals  infant  ophthalmia  is  practically 
non-existent ;  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  practice  of  con- 
scientious doctors.  An  American  physician,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  Crede's  solution,  omitted  it  twice  at 
the  birth  of  two  children.  In  both  of  these  instances 
ophthalmia  developed.  A  distinguished  oculist  this 
winter  had  three  cases  of  infant  blindness  which  had  come 
to  him  from  well-known  physicians,  and  which  were  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  neglect  of  the  children  at  the  time  of 
birth.  There  is  no  question  that  even  with  doctors  the 
importance  of  the  unfailing  use  of  a  prophylactic,  no 
matter  what  the  home  conditions  of  the  patients  may  be, 
must  be  made  imperative. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  infantile 
blindness  occur  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  where  the  births 
are  attended  by  mid  wives.  In  the  United  States  about 
half  the  children  are  born  under  their  ministrations.  One 
of  your  noted  authorities  said  recently  that  40  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  blindness  were  due  to  want  of  proper  care 
by  mid  wives. 

The  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  concerning 
midwifery  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  1908  lay  special 
stress  on  the  precautions  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  babies.     The  midwife's  home  and  equipment 
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must  at  all  times  be  open  for  visitation  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  &c.  The  equipment  required  by  law  is  carefully 
prescribed  and  a  list  of  its  contents  given.  It  must  include 
boric  acid  powder,  also  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  rules  read  further  :  "As  soon  as  the  child  is 
born,  the  eye  should  be  washed  with  boric  acid  solution. 
The  eyelids  must  then  be  separated  and  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  dropped  in 
the  eyes  and  the  lids  brought  together."  Every  child 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  after  birth,  and  if  the 
child  has  or  develops  any  of  the  following  conditions,  a 
physician  must  be  summoned.  These  conditions  include 
"  swelling  and  redness  of  the  eyelids,  with  a  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  eyes.  Within  10  days  of  the  birth  of 
the  child  the  midwife  must  send  a  report  of  the  birth  to 
the  Department  of  Health  on  one  of  the  blanks  issued  for 
that  purpose."  These  instructions  for  midwives  are 
printed  in  a  small  book,  to  be  had  free  of  cost,  in  English, 
German,  Yiddish,  and  Italian. 

But  what  is  to  prevent  a  midwife,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
doctor  who  relied  on  the  apothecary's  solution,  using  a 
20  per  cent,  of  silver  nitrate  instead  of  a  1  per  cent, 
called  for  1  What  is  to  ensure  her  having  a  proper 
solution  of  boric  acid  ?  Dr.  Park  Lewis  suggests  that  the 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  any  danger  to  the  eyes,  should  be  employed, 
and  should  be  prepared  and  gratuitously  distributed  by 
the  Health  Department.  The  solution  would  then 
always  be  ready  for  use,  would  be  of  known  strength  and 
purity,  of  trivial  cost,  and  of  incalculable  value.  In 
England  efforts  of  this  kind  have  been  made  with  anti- 
toxine  and  calf-lymph.  There  is,  therefore,  ample 
precedent. 

"  If  the  midwife  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  her 
neglect  to  use  proper  prophylactic  measures  under 
penalty  of  losing  her  licence,  as  she  should  be,  then  she 
should   have   the   prophylactic   put  in   her  hands   with 
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fullest  directions  for  its  use,  that  no  excuse  may  exist  for 
omitting  it." 

A  good  example  is  given  us  by  England  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Training  of  Midwives. 

America  would  do  well  to  copy  what  has  already  been 
done  in  Yorkshire  in  making  the  registration  of  births 
not  only  compulsory  but  required  within  at  least  48  hours 
or  earlier  if  possible,  and  in  having  a  woman  Health  In- 
spector to  visit  the  baby's  home  on  receipt  of  the  notifi- 
cation of  its  birth.  In  this  way  much  valuable  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  and  recorded,  and  it  would  be  an  added 
safeguard  to  have  a  second  report  concerning  the  infant's 
condition  and  home  surroundings  to  make  sure  that  no 
reinfection  of  the  eyes  would  occur.  A  trained  nurse  to 
follow  up  delinquent  patients  from  the  clinics  and  to  see 
that  the  prescribed  treatment  is  carried  out  is  also  a  good 
thing. 

Though  they  have  unquestionably  done  good,  the 
practicability  of  our  special  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  America  is  being  questioned.  We  have  the 
Howe  and  Derby  laws.  The  latter  gives  power  to 
imprison  and  fine  the  person  responsible  for  permitting 
the  occurrence  of  infant  ophthalmia.  The  late  Dr. 
Derby,  the  originator  of  this  law,  told  me  that  the  great 
difficulty  under  his  law  was  in  securing  the  required 
evidence  to  convict  the  person  whose  carelessness  had 
permitted  the  development  of  ophthalmia.  He  himself 
personally  appeared  against  several  culpable  midwives 
and  had  them  imprisoned  and  fined  for  the  babies'  blind- 
ness. Often  we  find  that  this  law  intimidates  the  mid- 
wife, so  that  she  fears  to  report  a  case  of  infant  blindness 
to  the  physician,  and  the  parents,  who  frequently  believe 
that  the  child's  blindness  is  a  visitation  of  Providence  on 
them  for  their  sins,  often  refuse  to  let  its  affliction  be 
known  in  time  to  save  its  sight.  For  these  reasons 
frequently  these  children  are  hidden  and  their  loss  of 
sight  is  not  known  until  they  appear  later  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  when  all  chance  for  recovery  has  passed. 
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For  some  time  your  midwife  laws  have  been  better 
than  ours,  and  very  important  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Central  Mid  wives'  Board  that  "  every  midwife  must 
decline  to  attend  alone,  and  must  advise  that  a  registered 
medical  practitioner  is  sent  for  whenever  there  is  inflam- 
mation to  even  the  slightest  degree  to  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids." But  would  not  this  law  be  still  more  effective 
and  much  time  and  unnecessary  disease  be  averted,  if  it 
required  the  Health  Board  to  furnish  the  midwife  with 
the  necessary  eyewash  for  the  infant  and  with  the  pro- 
phylactic decided  upon,  to  be  given  in  sealed  ampoules, 
and  to  require  the  midwife  to  state  in  registering  the 
birth  whether  the  prophylactic  had  been  used  or  not  ? 

I  know  the  answer,  "  But  the  prophylactic  cannot 
be  agreed  upon."  Is  not  it  time — over  time — to  come 
to  some  decision  on  this  point  ?  The  result — stopping 
infant  ophthalmia  by  the  harmless  use  of  at  least  two 
germ  destroyers  (nitrate  of  silver  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
or  protargol)  is  proven. 

Dr.  Lewis,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Infant  Ophthalmia  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
makes  these  recommendations  among  others  : — 

(2)  Distribution  by  Health  Boards  of  circulars  of 
advice  to  midwives  and  mothers,  giving  instruction  as  to 
the  dangers,  methods  of  infection,  and  prophylaxis  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

(3)  The  preparation  and  distribution  by  Health 
Boards  of  ampoules  or  tubes  containing  the  chosen 
prophylactic.  For  midwives  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  almost  universally  recommended  by 
obstetricians  and  ophthalmologists.  For  physicians,  the 
Crede  solution  should  consist  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
chemically  pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver.  If  used  as 
directed  by  Crede,  one  drop  from  a  glass  rod  Jin.  in 
diameter,  it  is  free  from  excessive  irritation  and  absolutely 
safe.  To  ensure  purity  of  the  drug,  and  accuracy  of 
doses,  the  Crede  solution  should  be  given  freely  to 
physicians  who  make  application  therefor.     This,  how- 
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ever,  should  be  merely  advisory.  The  Health  Department 
should  be  free  to  use  such  prophylactic  as  it  may  deem 
best. 

(4)  Periodic  report  to  Board  of  Health  by  all 
physicians  engaged  in  obstetrics  of  the  number  of  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  that  have  occurred  in  their 
practice,  whether  or  not  a  prophylactic  was  used — if  so, 
what — together  with  the  result. 

(5)  The  accomplishment  of  these  measures  by  the 
appointment  of  committees  through  the  various  State 
and  county  societies  whose  co-operation  would  make 
concerted  action  possible. 

"  If  the  right  of  personal  property  of  a  minor  child, 
and  more  especially  of  an  infant,  be  put  in  jeopardy,  the 
law,  representing  the  State,  takes  upon  itself  to  stand 
between  that  child  and  the  danger  with  which  he  is 
threatened.  His  parents  or  guardians  may  not  maltreat 
or  starve  or  otherwise  abuse  him.  They  may  not  misap- 
propriate his  estate  if  he  has  one.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  labour  while  of  school  age,  lest  he  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  education  while  still  a  child,  and  lose  thereby 
a  right  to  which  the  State  considers  him  entitled.  Neither 
should  negligence  or  indifference  rob  him  of  one  of  his 
precious  possessions  by  putting  out  his  eyes  while  still  too 
helpless  to  protect  himself .  The  child  is  entitled  to  the 
right  of  protection  in  his  weakness  by  the  State." 

The  unions  of  institutions,  societies,  and  agencies  for 
the  Blind,  so  successfully  organised  in  England,  are 
examples  of  the  kind  of  co-operative  effort  which  must  do 
great  tilings  for  concerted  preventive  action. 

But  we  cannot  expect  the  law  or  the  doctor  or  associa- 
tions working  for  the  Blind  to  be  entirely  responsible  for 
the  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  course  which  they  suggest. 
The  law  and  every  physician's  effort  must  be  supported 
by  the  layman.  Is  it  not  he  who  reminds  the  policeman 
of  his  duty  or  administers  the  dose  ?  The  subject  of 
prevention  must  be  taken  up,  not  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  medical  profession,  but  by  all  associations 
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working  for  social  betterment,  especially  by  organised 
charities  and  women's  clubs.  Public  sentiment  must 
do  its  part  to  liberate  those  most  pitiful  slaves — the 
babies  who,  if  not  killed  or  enfeebled  by  purulent 
ophthalmia,  are  compelled  to  enter  upon  lives  of  un- 
necessary darkness. 

In  New  York,  £6,000  has  recently  been  asked  for  to 
build  a  kindergarten  for  those  children  who  should  never 
have  been  blind.  In  a  Brooklyn  home  for  blind  babies, 
out  of  16  children  all  but  three,  possibly  two,  were  blind 
from  infant  ophthalmia — an  institution  maintained  at 
large  expense  almost  exclusively  for  children  who  never 
should  have  been  blind  at  all. 

Helen  Keller  says  truly,  that  when  we  understand  our 
duty  to  unborn  generations  the  institutions  of  the  blind 
to  which  we  now  point  with  pride  will  remain  as  monu- 
ments to  our  ignorance  and  to  the  needless  misery  that 
we  have  endured. 

Blindness    Resulting    from   the  Intermarriage  of 
the  Blind. 

It  is  doubtful  if  blindness  resulting  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  blind,  whose  blindness  may  or  may  not  be 
visited  on  their  children,  is  a  question  for  Government 
to  regulate.  We  need  only  turn  to  history,  romance,  or 
poetry  to  see  that  a  bar  against  marriage  usually  acts  as 
a  stimulus  for  run-away  matches. 

When  the  blind  themselves  realise  that  their  inter- 
marriage is  often  disastrous  and  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  they  will  not  often  countenance  it.  The 
education  of  the  sighted  and  the  blind  on  this  subject 
will  be  its  surest  deterrent.  For  example  :  In  the 
Alumni  Associations  of  the  great  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  a  self-governing  body,  the 
Blind  have  themselves  made  a  rule  that  in  case  of  a 
blind  person  marrying  one  similarly  afflicted  he  or  she  will 
be  dropped  from  the  Association.  Their  reasons  for 
this   are,    the  undesirability  of   blind   matches   from   an 
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hereditary  as  well  as  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
As  a  member  of  the  Overbrook  Association  says,  "  No 
family  can  do  its  best  without  a  pair  of  windows  in  it." 

In  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
its  shops  and  classes  for  men  and  women  separate,  the 
Blind  co-operators  are  strongly  opposed  to  their  inter- 
marriage. 

We  know  of  one  family  of  a  blind  marriage  where 
there  are  seven  blind  children.  In  another  family  of  a 
similar  marriage,  where  for  five  generations  there  has  been 
blindness  ;  and  in  still  another,  of  well-to-do  people, 
who  have  had  every  advantage  from  the  educational  and 
financial  standpoint,  there  are  three  blind  children,  and 
there  has  been  blindness  as  far  back  as  the  family  is 
traced. 

All  organisations  for  the  Blind  should  take  this 
grave  question  to  heart,  and  make  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  association  of  blind  men  and  women. 
Some  otherwise  good  homes  and  other  associations  for 
the  Blind  unconsciously  promote  this  result.  The  men 
and  women  meet  often  in  common  sitting-rooms  or 
dining-rooms  or  for  entertainments  ;  they  are  thrust  on 
each  other's  society — the  inevitable  and  highly  -undesirable 
result  being  friendships  which  may  lead  to  intermarriage. 

A  great  educator  and  friend  of  the  Blind,  who  is 
himself  blind,  said  to  me,  "  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have 
the  boys'  school  in  one  end  of  the  State  and  the  girls' 
in  the  other."  Would  it  not  be  better  to  more  generally 
adopt  this  suggestion,  even  with  grown-ups  ?  From 
one  home  for  the  Blind  I  know  10  couples  whose  marriage 
was  the  result  of  friendships  formed  in  this  otherwise 
model  place,  which  was  acting  as  an  unconscious 
matrimonial  bureau. 

Such  conditions  are  perfectly  avoidable. 

The  Blind  should  have  plenty  of  society  and  enjoy- 
ment with  the  sighted,  but  not  be  forced  to  associate 
with  those  of  the  other  sex  who  are  similarly  handicapped. 

If  marriages  between  those  suffering  from  hereditary 
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blindness  would  cease,  there  is  little  doubt  that  much 
needless  blindness  would  disappear. 

Blindness  in  School  Children. 

Unnecessary  blindness  of  children  is  the  next  step  in 
our  programme  of  prevention.  Greater  care  by  parents 
and  guardians  in  not  permitting  children  to  play  with 
pointed  instruments,  knives,  scissors,  button-hooks,  toy 
firearms,  matches,  or  fire  would  save  many  eyes.  Our 
noisy,  patriotic  celebrations  with  explosions  of  miniature 
torpedoes,  fireworks,  &c,  invariably  leave  their  melan- 
choly trail  of  blind  children.  Patriotism  would  lack  none 
of  its  proud  fervour  if  it  could  be  evinced  without  the 
destruction  of  the  vision  of  future  citizens. 

Much  blindness  would  be  prevented  by  the  better 
treatment  of  the  eyes  of  children  suffering,  or  convalescent 
from  scarlet  fever  and  measles  ;  for  these  diseases  often 
cause  loss  of  sight.  Small-pox,  which  frequently  menaced 
eyes,  is  becoming,  we  hope,  with  plague  and  yellow 
fever,  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but,  notwithstanding,  laws 
concerning  compulsory  vaccination  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Happily,  Government  and  the  medical  profession 
continue  actively  to  exterminate  and  isolate  infectious 
diseases  of  the  eye,  such  as  trachoma. 

All  schools  should  be  under  strict  medical  super- 
vision, if  schools  for  the  sighted  or  schools  for  the  Blind. 

Any  child  who  cannot  see  to  read  ordinary  school 
books  may  be,  for  our  purpose,  considered  blind. 

Risley  says,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy 
June,  1902  :— 

"  I  have  demonstrated  by  the  statistical  studies  in 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia  that  llj^ths  per  cent,  had 
model  eyes,  while  SSy^ths  per  cent,  manifested  some 
congenital  defect.  Model  eyes  remain  in  uniform  per- 
centage to  all  the  ages  of  school  life.  The  students  with 
the  defective  eyes,  especially  those  with  astigmatism, 
suffered  from  pain,  headache,  and  reflex  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  from  these  was  recruited  a  steadily  advancing 
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percentage  of  near-sighted   eyes,  with  their  characteristic 
pathologic  conditions." 

Dr.  Case  says  :— 

"It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  eye  strain 
will  disturb  the  mental  processes,  producing  mental 
inaptitude  and  backwardness  in  children.  Their  com- 
prehension seems  obtuse  and  slow,  and  confusion  of 
thought  exists." 

In  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  truancy  in  school  children  can  be  traced  to 
this  cause. 

No  child  should  be  admitted  to  a  school  until  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  a  proper 
physical  condition  to  support  the  strain  to  its  nervous 
system  and  eyes.  It  would  be  well,  not  only  that  our 
Boards  of  Education  should  have  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing the  treatment  for  children's  eyes,  but  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  Government  in  forcing  the 
parents  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  blindness  where  I  myself 
took  the  school  child  first  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 
He  was  sent  home,  with  instructions  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  light.  At  the  time,  he  could  not  see  at  all.  Subse- 
quently when  I  visited  him,  I  found  that  his  parents  had 
not  only  kept  him  out  of  the  light,  but  so  eager  were  they 
to  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions  that  he  had  been 
shut  in  a  practically  hermetically-sealed  room  :  the 
child  was  nearly  dead.  He  was  removed  to  the  country, 
where  he  subsequently  recovered  his  sight.  It  should 
have  been  within  the  power  of  the  School  Board  to  have 
had  tins  child's  eyes  properly  treated,  and  to  see  that  he 
was  subsequently  given  every  possible  chance  for  recovery 
Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  taught  in 
separate  classes,  if  not  altogether  with  the  Blind. 

All  eyes  of  school  children  should  be  regularly 
examined  by  an  expert,  and  reports  kept  showing  the 
condition  of  any  with  defective  eyes,  which  should  be 
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examined  at  least  yearly.  Those  children  requiring 
medical  treatment  should  receive  it,  and  glasses  should  be 
furnished  for  them.  If  their  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
for  this,  the  School  Board,  or  local  charities,  should 
settle  the  question  and  have  the  child's  health  given 
every  necessary  advantage. 

Under  the  Inspection  of  School  Children  Act  here,  the 
first  Medical  Inspection  Officer  in  Liverpool  was  appointed 
recently.  The  British  Medical  Association  is  expected  to 
recommend  the  formation  of  school  clinics.  There  is  no 
provision  of  glasses  ;  the  Education  Committee  of  Liver- 
pool may  advance  money  to  parents,  who  are  to  pay  in 
instalments. 

The  question  of  economy  should  not  be  considered  ; 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  more  we  spend  intelligently 
on  the  public  schools,  the  less  we  will  be  obliged  to  spend 
on  our  prisons  and  workhouses.  A  large  percentage  of 
children  in  blind  schools  should  never  have  been  blind  ; 
these  schools  exist  at  great  public  cost  for  the  benefit  of 
many  pupils  who  should  never  have  entered  them. 

The  State  of  New  York  expends  annually  about 
$20,000  for  the  education  of  300  blind  children.  If  it 
becomes  responsible  for  the  support  of  a  dependent  blind 
person  throughout  his  lifetime,  it  may  cost  over  £2,000 
for  his  individual  support.  Do  these  figures  not  indicate 
the  extravagance  to  the  community  of  non-prevention  ? 

The  neglect  of  the  eyes  of  children,  apart  from  all 
humane  considerations  and  the  incalculable  suffering 
produced,  may  be  a  serious  cost  to  the  Government  in 
two  ways  :  first,  for  supporting  perhaps  a  dependent 
blind  person  ;  and,  secondly,  for  supporting  an  individual 
whose  visual  infirmity  has  caused  him  to  become  a 
criminal.  Dr.  van  Fleet  says  in  his  pamphlet  "  Defective 
Vision  in  Its  Relation  to  Crime  "  : — 

"  Eyes  are  merely  the  principal  avenues  through 
which  intellectual  food  is  acquired.  .  .  .  Defective 
vision  may  not  be  in  itself    sufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
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criminal,  but  its  influence  is  great  and  deserves  careful 
consideration." 

The  relation  of  eye  strain  and  crime  is  one  of  increasing 
interest  and  importance,  and  surely  one  which  touches 
the  State  and  the  public  welfare. 

Unnecessary  Blindness  at  Working  Age. 

Preventable  blindness  occurs  often  in  so-called 
dangerous  industries  such  as  quarrying  and  mining  where 
regulations  providing  for  the  proper  inspection  and 
isolation  of  dynamite  are  not  enforced.  The  shocking, 
needless  loss  of  life  and  sight,  in  the  mines  of  America,  is 
at  last  arousing  popular  indignation,  and  must  soon  be 
stopped.  Much  waste  of  sight  occurs  also  in  works  where 
glass  and  steel  filings  and  quicklime  are  used.  In- 
sufficient laws  exist,  requiring  the  employer  to  provide 
safety  devices  on  machinery  where  the  eyes  of  the  work- 
men are  imperilled.  Often  the  employer  is  willing  to 
furnish  these  appliances,  but  the  workman,  in  his  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  danger,  is  unwilling  to  use  them. 

Burns  of  the  eye  occur  in  occupations  where  acid 
gases  are  used.  This  can,  and  should,  be  prevented  by 
proper  draughts  for  carrying  off  the  fumes.  Burns  from 
molten  metals  and  damage  from  flying  chips  may  often 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  glasses  with  isinglass  or  wire 
gauze  similar  to  those  worn  by  motorists. 

Laws  regulating  dangerous  industries  and  requiring 
the  factory  inspectors  to  see  that  proper  safety  devices 
are  provided,  and.  in  case  they  are  not,  visiting  the 
responsibility  of  the  blindness  of  the  workmen  on  the 
employer  who  fails  to  furnish  them,  and  punishing  him 
heavily  for  his  neglect,  would  help  to  prevent  much  un- 
necessary blindness  among  wage-earners  whose  loss  of 
sight  often  plunges  their  family  into  extreme  poverty 
and  misery,  and  causes  them  to  depend  on  charity  for 
their  existence. 

Frequently  improper  treatment  of  a  small  injury  to 
the  eye  will  lead  to  its  total  loss  and  the  sympathetic 
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loss  of  the  other  eye.  Here  again  the  laws  of  hygiene 
should  be  taught  by  the  Department  of  Health,  so  that 
persons  suffering  from  accident  would  realise  the  im- 
portance of  going  for  treatment  at  once  to  a  proper 
doctor  or  clinique,  thus  saving  sight. 

The  recent  Pure  Food  laws  will  do  much  to  diminish 
the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  drinking  of  wood 
alcohol,  which  often  results  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  much  needless  blindness. 

Unnecessary  Blindness   after  the  Working  Age. 

Our  fourth  and  last  class  of  preventable  blindness 
concerns  those  who  have  passed  the  working  age.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Blind  are  poor,  their 
poverty  having  often  caused  their  blindness  either  from 
improper  attention  at  birth  or  later  in  school  years,  from 
poor  nourishment  and  home  conditions  or  overstrain. 
Perhaps  overtaxing  the  eyes  at  copying  music,  engraving, 
lace-making,  or  other  exacting  pursuits  may  have 
weakened  the  sight,  or  dissipation  in  youth  or  old  age 
has  lead  to  blindness.  Drink,  drug  habits,  or  excessive 
nervous  strain  may  lead  to  these  results.  Among  those 
no  longer  young  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  blind- 
ness from  neglected  cataract.  If  tins  is  removed  by  a 
simple  operation,  sight  can  often  be  recovered.  This 
fact  should  be  more  generally  known. 

Education,  the  general  betterment  of  social  con- 
ditions, improved  convalescent  homes  and  hospitals  will 
do  much  to  diminish  blindness  in  old  age,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  result  merely  of  the  decline  of  the  vital  forces. 
I  know  of  two  cases  where  the  loss  of  sight  was  merely 
temporary,  and  caused  by  hunger  and  nervous  strain. 
When  these  difficulties  were  removed  the  patients 
recovered.  This  problem  of  the  aged  who  are  un- 
necessarily blind  must  find  its  solution  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  social  problem,  together  with  better 
housing  and  sanitary  regulations  which  tend  to  prolong 
vitality  and  add  to  the  longevity  of  the  race. 
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In  reviewing  the  four  classes  which  show  so  much 
preventable  blindness,  we  can  see  that  we  can  stop  much 
of  it  if  we  will  combine  to  use  even  the  machinery  already 
in  operation.  We  can  wipe  out  40  per  cent,  of  preventable 
blindness  from  infant  ophthalmia  in  England.  Another 
percentage  could  be  prevented  by  the  proper  care  of 
children  and  better  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  such 
as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c,  and  by  the  regular  inspection, 
medical  care,  and  provision  of  glasses  for  school  children 
requiring  them.  More  blindness  could  be  prevented  by 
the  proper  supervision  of  industries  by  factory  inspectors 
and  obliging  employers  to  furnish  safety  devices  and 
educating  the  workmen  to  use  them.  Further,  with  the 
general  betterment  of  living  conditions,  including  better 
food,  sanitation,  and  more  fresh  air,  the  sight  will  be 
improved,  and  in  many  cases  not  lost.  Should  we 
economise  human  eyes  in  all  these  ways  suggested,  the 
statement  recently  made  in  New  York  by  an  expert 
statistician  and  student  of  the  subject,  that  50  per  cent. 
i.e.,  one-half,  of  all  blindness  was  absolutely  unnecessary, 
is  not  in  the  least  an  exaggeration. 

Let  me  summarise  briefly  what  steps  for  prevention 
this  necessarily  incomplete  paper  has,  I  hope,  proved 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  of  us. 

(1)  Proper  statistics  relating  to  the  Blind. 

(2)  The  enforcement  and,  where  advisable,  ratifica- 
tion, of  existing  laws  regulating  midwifery.  These 
should  prescribe  their  equipment  to  include  at  least  a 
proper  Prophylactic,  1  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  a 
preparation  of  Protargol,  furnished  in  sealed  ampoules 
by  the  Board  of  Health. 

(3)  The  prompt  registration  of  all  births,  the  state- 
ment of  the  prophylactics  having  been  used,  and  the 
visit  of  a  woman  inspector  to  the  child's  home  on  receipt 
of  the  registration  of  its  birth. 

(4)  The  immediate  notification  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  an  incipient  case  of  infant  ophthalmia,  and 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  licence  of  the  midwife  who  fails 
to  report  such  infection. 

(5)  The  requirement  of  medical  inspection  of  all 
school  children,  and  the  provision  of  proper  medical  care 
and  glasses  for  them,  to  be  furnished,  if  not  by  the 
parents,  by  the  local  authorities  or  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(6)  Greater  vigilance  in  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever  ;  the  imperative 
notification  of  ophthalmia  in  all  cases  as  an  infectious 
disease,  and  the  enactment  of  obligatory  laws  concern- 
ing vaccination. 

(7)  The  requirement  by  law  of  proper  isolation  and 
inspection  of  dynamite.  The  requirement  of  the  employer 
to  provide  proper  safety  devices  in  industries  imperilling 
the  sight  of  the  workmen,  and,  in  case  of  his  failure  to 
do  so,  visiting  the  responsibility  of  blindness  to  the 
employe  upon  the  employer  by  a  heavy  fine. 

(8)  The  general  improvement  in  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  of  hygiene  and  living  conditions,  and 
better  provision  for  homes  for  the  aged  wluch  would 
minimise  the  unnecessary  loss  of  eyesight. 

(9)  The  instruction  of  doctors,  midwives,  and  parents 
concerning  the  dangers  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
the  placing  of  preventive  literature  by  the  Board  of 
Health  in  their  hands. 

(10)  The  co-operation  of  all  organisations  working  for 
the  blind  and  social  betterment  with  each  other,  with 
the  Government  and  with  the  public  in  a  united  effort 
to  exterminate  the  existing  waste  of  human  sight. 

We  know  what  to  do.  Shall  we  not  do  it  ?  Is  it 
not  for  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  rout  out  this  curse 
from  our  lands  by  a  sane  co-operation  ?  Thus  only 
shall  we  save  that  sight  which  God  gave  and  which 
man,  in  his  criminal  carelessness,  takes  away. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  :  The  subject  of  the  paper,  which  has 
been  so  admirably  prepared  by  Miss  Holt,  is  one  deserving 
the   earnest   attention   of  the   public   at  large   as   well   as   of 
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the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  during  the  first  hours  of 
infant  life  that  the  greatest  damage  to  the  eyes  results  from 
neglect.  Whilst  inspecting  the  exhibit  of  the  Henshaw 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  a 
few  days  ago,  I  was  attracted  by  a  card  giving  the  causes  of 
blindness  of  the  200  children  in  that  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  proportions  were  represented  by  thick  black  lines  of 
various  lengths;  the  longest  and  leading  line  representing 
45  per  cent,  of  the  number  as  victims  of  "  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  the  newly-born,"  whilst  the  shortest  line 
represented  only  2|  per  cent,  of  born  blind  children.  I 
suggest  that  some  such  graphic  representation  should 
accompany  the  literature  upon  the  subject  which  is  being 
disseminated  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.  Thanks 
to  vaccination,  we  but  seldom  see  the  ravages  of  smallpox, 
which  formerly  destroyed  so  many  eyes,  and  thanks  to  the 
advances  made  in  ophthalmic  surgery  and  many  precautions 
in  trades,  the  proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  sighted  popula- 
tion is  gradually  lessening,  but  it  is  still  an  opprobrium  to 
civilisation  and  science  that  so  many  thousands  of  poor  little 
children  are,  through  sheer  ignorance  and  neglect,  doomed 
from  their  birth  to  blindness  and  dependence  more  or  less 
upon  others  for  life.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  remedy 
this  evil,  but  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace  that  at  least  90 
victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  found  amongst 
200  children  in  a  modern  school  for  the  blind,  whereas,  if 
they  had  received  proper  treatment  at  the  outset,  every  one 
of  them  might  now  be  enjoying  the  blessing  of  sight  and 
receiving  education  in  the  ordinary  public  schools.  It  is  sad 
to  contemplate  the  fact  that  very  similar  statistics  come  to 
us  from  almost  every  direction.  Mr.  Snell,  the  hon.  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  to  the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind,  stated 
in  September  last  that  out  of  333  received  into  the  Sheffield 
School  for  the  Blind  since  its  opening,  no  less  than  136, 
or  more  than  40  per  cent.,  had  been  there  as  the  consequence 
of  disease  occurring  during  the  first  few  days  of  infancy. 
Surely  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  I  trust  that  the  crusade  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
being  carried  on  against  such  wanton  neglect  as  these  state- 
ments imply  will  be  relentlessly  pursued  until  infantile  blind- 
ness shall  become  nothing  more  than  a  name.  Let  the 
crusade  which  for  years  has  been  carried  on  in  various 
localities  now  assume  an  international  character,  for  it  deals 
with  a  world-wide  calamity,  and  to  this  end  I  hope  that 
this  Conference  will  lend  its  powerful  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion suggested  by  Miss  Holt.      Let  me  assure   this   meeting 
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that  the  question  of  prevention  of  blindness  in  its  broadest 
sense  has  become  to  the  people  of  America  a  vital  one,  and 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  New  York  is  nobly  taking 
the  lead  in  promoting  in  that  country  a  propaganda  which 
has  been  already  endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  represented  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Almost  simultaneously  the  British  Medical  Association 
has  expressed  a  determination  to  take  action  towards  the 
prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  all  Continental 
Europe  is  actively  engaged  in  battling  with  this  and  other 
preventable  diseases  of  the  eye.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  concerted  action  the  whole  world  over, 
and  in  my  opinion  this  Conference  ought  not  to  separate 
without  endorsing  Miss  Holt's  suggestion.  Miss  Holt  to-day 
represents  an  important  and  influential  Committee  in  New 
York,  which  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  putting 
a  stop  to  preventable  blindness  in  America,  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  and  no  effort  will  be  wanting  to  attain  this 
desirable  end.  Miss  Holt  has,  at  their  earnest  request,  and  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  come  over  to  this  coun- 
try to  bring  a  friendly  suggestion  to  this  Conference,  that 
it  should  in  some  way  lend  its  powerful  influence  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  good  work.  Several  of  our  chairmen  have 
expressed  forcible  and  eloquent  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  is  evidently  weighing  heavily  upon  the  public  con- 
science. Considering  the  great  and  urgent  importance  of 
the  matter,  I  trust  this  Conference  will  heartily  agree  with 
Miss  Holt's   proposal. 

At  this  point  the  Conference  called  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  to  read  that  portion  of  his 
paper  which  dealt  with  the  care  of  blind  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  as  follows.  The  full  title  of  the  paper 
was  "  Psychology  of  Blindness,  and  Care  of  Blind 
Infants  "  :  — 

CARE   OF  BLIND   CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE. 

The  first  step  in  the  care  of  children  under  five,  and 
infinitely  the  most  important,  is  the  prevention  of  infant 
blindness.  The  statistics  of  London  (1907)  according 
to  Dr.  Harman,  show  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  are  due  to  culpable  carelessness  during  the  first 
weeks  of  life.  (Mr.  Illingworth's  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  among  Henshaw's  inmates  during  the  last 
three  years,  gives  45  per  cent.)     This  same  percentage, 
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from  Continental  statistics,  was  laid  before  a  conference 
on  the  blind  at  York  in  1883,  and  though  much  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  since  that  date,  no  word  of  all  the 
sympathetic  emotion  expressed  has  yet  been  crystallised 
into  anything  more  definite  than  the  dissemination  of 
cautionary  leaflets.  One  cannot  face  the  facts  without 
feeling  that  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when  this  disgrace 
should  be  lifted  from  our  land.  Were  even  the  most 
rudimentary  regulations  followed,  it  would  result,  say?  Dr. 
Harman,  in  the  almost  total  extinction  of  blindness  due  to 
purulent  ophthalmia  at  birth.  If  we  do  not  wish  the 
reproach  of  ineffectiveness  to  lie  heavily  upon  us,  let  some 
course  of  action  be  decided  upon  and  carried  out  before 
another  three  years  slip  into  the  limbo  of  neglected 
opportunities,  and  bring  us  once  again  together  to  make 
our  triennial  moan  over  that  ghastly  40  % . 

The  portion  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  of  these 
children  is  that  of  bad  and  ignorant  training,  either 
through  neglect  or  over-care.  Supervision  of  some  sort  is 
obviously  imperative,  for  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
will  not  compensate  for  inexperience  or  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  simple  and  direct  step  of  immediate  notification 
of  blindness  to  the  Education  Authority  is  recommended 
by  all  the  experts  consulted,  except  Miss  Hey  wood, 
while  the  parent  or  the  doctor  in  attendance  is  suggested 
as  the  person  responsible  for  this  notification. 

Distribution  of  leaflets  is  considered  by  most  to  be  the 
best  means  of  instructing  parents  in  the  proper  treatment 
of  blind  children,  though  many  think  that  personal 
visits  by  district  nurse,  deaconess,  or  blind  society  visitor, 
would  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  Education  Committee  is  named  as  the  authority 
to  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  these  children,  and 
while  it  is  generally  agreed  that  to  take  infants  from 
respectable  homes  would  be  a  violation  of  parental 
authority  and  individual  rights,  Mr.  Robertson  suggests 
that  if  the  home  atmosphere  be  undesirable,  such  children 
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should  be  removed  to  small  homes,  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse  trained  in  the  habits  of  blind  children. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  too,  that  children  should  be 
received  by  residential  schools  at  an  age  certainly  not  later 
than  five. 

If  notification  were  enforced,  each  Education  Com- 
mittee would  at  once  possess  a  register  of  all  blind  children 
in  its  district,  but  until  this  comes  about  Mr.  Munby 
would  rely  upon  home  visiting  societies  and  the  police, 
and  Mr.  Illing worth  -\vould  ask  eye  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries to  help  in  the  compihng  of  a  register. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  Northern  Union  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  will  shortly  bring  at  least  one  part  of  the 
country  into  a  fit  state  of  competence  for  dealing  with  this 
problem.  By  the  exertions  of  this  admirable  organisation 
the  near  future  will  find  every  part  of  the  six  Northern 
counties  within  the  direct  sphere  of  influence  of  one  or 
other  blind  agency.  Surely  one  of  the  first  responsible 
duties  entrusted  to  these  agencies  by  the  central  committee 
of  the  Union  would  be  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of  efficient 
supervision  and  visitation  of  all  the  blind  children  under 
five  in  their  districts,  and  the  transference  of  such  children 
to  a  residential  institution  directly  school  age  is  reached. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  prevention,  my  correspon- 
dents wish  to  see  an  increased  distribution  of  literature 
upon  the  subject,  and  an  insistence  upon  the  proper 
training  of  midwives.  Dr.  Harman  points  out  that 
immediate  notification  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia  can  be 
secured  without  further  legislation  under  the  powers 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  and 
that  under  the  Midwives  Act  (1902)  this  disease  could  be 
made  one  of  the  cases  to  which  a  doctor's  aid  must  be  at 
once  summoned.  The  machinery  seems  to  be  sufficient  ; 
why  is  it  not  in  motion  ? 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Yoshimoto  :   I  shall  be  most  willing  to  co-operate  with 
such  a  body  in  the  work.     In  Japan  the  percentage  of  infant 
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blindness  is  fast  decreasing,    chiefly   because   of   the   care  of 
our  midwives. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Hartley  (Leeds)  :  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  in 
order  that  this  medical  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  dis- 
cussed or  supposed  to  be  understood  by  a  general  audience 
such  as  this,  for  it  seems  to  me  there  are  more  practical  ques- 
tions that  can  be  put  before  such  an  audience.  First,  what  can 
we,  not  as  doctors  but  as  friends  of  the  blind,  as  co-operative 
workers  among  the  blind — what  can  each  one  of  us  deter- 
mine to  do  in  order  to  strengthen  the  means  of  prevention  ? 
What  can  a  teacher,  or  visiting  friend,  or  any  one  of  us  do 
to  increase  the  prevention  ?  We  can  do  a  great  deal  by  the 
spread  of  information,  the  distribution  of  reports  and 
leaflets.  The  thing  has  been  worked  at  for  years  and  years 
by  the  medical  profession.  The  reason  why  more  progress 
is  not  made  is  that  this  particular  disease  of  the  eyes  among 
infants  is  not  compulsorily  notifiable.  We  think  it  should 
be,  and  if  you  can  bring  that  about  it  will  be  one  little  step 
towards  the  prevention  of  child  blindness.  We  must  work 
more  and  more,  not  simply  to  have  it  notifiable,  but  to  have 
it  compulsorily  so  under  rather  severe  penalties.  Then  you 
may  say,  How  are  we  to  get  the  information  ?  Parents  and 
nurses  and  doctors  must  give  it.  We  must  each  of  us  do  our 
best  to  spread  this  knowledge  among  the  general  public  and 
among  workers,  nurses,  visiting  sisters,  and  the  like.  Believe 
me,  the  thing  can  be,  and  will  be,  worked  at  and  worked  out 
before  long.  Every  year  shows  an  improvement  in  this 
matter,  but  of  course  many  years  must  pass  before  this  disease 
can  be  stamped  out,  as  smallpox  is  to-day. 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :  Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  plan 
if  you  were  to  have  a  leaflet  on  this  question  and  enclose  it 
in  your  correspondence?  In  addition  to  that,  if  we  are 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  could  we 
not  put  at  the  end  a  paper  similar  to  that  which  Miss  Wright 
is  willing  to  send  round  ?  Miss  Wright  has  taught  me 
something,  for  she  has  caused  me  to  put  her  leaflet  at  the 
end  of  the  report  I  have  to  give  at  the  school  with  which  I 
am  connected. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  :  I  brought  this  question  of  prevention 
of  child  blindness  some  years  ago  before  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  with  little  or  no 
success.  I  then  put  the  matter  before  the  Gardner  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  and  it  was  decided  to  print  leaflets  on  prevention 
of  blindness  and  circulate  them  broadcast.  In  10  years  we 
distributed  75,000,  and  8,000  in  addition  were  printed  in 
Yiddish  and  given  to  the  poor  Jews  of  London.     I  had  the 
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most  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi. 
We  sent  packets  to  all  the  clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  to 
mothers'  unions,  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies, 
and  sent  a  covering  letter,  stating  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  and  urgent  necessity  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  leaflet  should  be  spread  among  the  poor. 
It  has  also  been  our  custom  to  distribute  leaflets 
in  the  way  that  Mr.  Hill  suggests,  though  it  is  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  ocean  compared  with  what  needs  to  be  done.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  we  want  a  society  formed,  not 
national  only,  but  international,  to  fight  this  terrible  evil. 

Mr.  CM.  Collingwood  (Exeter) :  The  few  words  I  have 
to  say  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  has 
just  said.  I  had  intended  making  a  mild  protest  against  so 
important  a  subject  as  this  being  wedged  in  on  an  equally 
important  discussion  on  Psychology  of  the  Blind.  I  had  also 
intended  asking  whether  this  subject  might  not  be  kept  to  the 
forefront,  and  have  a  more  prominent  place  at  the  next  Con- 
ference. I  hope  such  a  place  will  be  found  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  most  important  question  at  the  next 
Conference.  I  think  every  one  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  blind  should  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Harman's  work.  The 
subject-matter  of  it  is  so  important  that  I  feel  that  every  one, 
whether  professionally  connected  with  the  work  or  not,  ought 
to  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  should  consider  it  most  carefully. 
I  suggest  also  that  those  who  can  should  get  a  copy  of  the 
paper  on  "  Blindness  in  Children,  its  Causes  and  Prevention," 
read  by  Dr.  Adolph  Bronner,  of  Bradford  (Yorks.), 
at  the  last  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene. 
As  to  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill's  suggestion  that  we  should 
send  leaflets  out  with  our  annual  reports,  I  may  say 
that  that  is  being  done.  But  into  whose  hands  do  the  leaflets 
go  ?  Into  the  hands  of  the  educated  people  who  know  all 
about  it — ("  no  ") — who  ought  to  do,  then.  We  want  them 
to  go  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  requii'e  to  know  what 
remedies  to  apply  in  cases  of  infantile  eye  disease.  With  regard 
to  notification  of  such  disease,  I  recently  approached  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Chairman  of  our  Sanitary 
Committee  at  Exeter  as  to  whether  this  subject  might  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notifi- 
cation Act,  1889.  It  is  undoubtedly  so  in  Prussia.  In  Silesia 
it  is  a  punishable  offence  not  to  notify  it.  The  matter  is 
now  under  consideration  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Hy.  Statnsby  (Birmingham) :  You  have  been  told  of 
one  method  of  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  infant 
ophthalmia.    May  I  tell  you  of  another  method  which  I  have 
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adopted  ?  We  have  a  practice  of  inviting  the  employes  of  our 
large  factories  to  come  to  our  monthly  functions.  At  these 
gatherings  we  have  a  lantern  lecture,  illustrating  our  work 
among  the  blind,  and  I  give  a  discourse  on  preventable 
blindness,  especially  referring  to  infantile  ophthalmia.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  a  very  useful  means  of  disseminating 
information.  We  want  to  get  the  information  among  the 
working  classes,  for  it  is  among  them  the  greatest  ignorance 
on   this  subject  prevails. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  desire  to  inform  the  Conference  that  on 
Saturday  morning  the  question  of  appointing  such  a  com- 
mittee as  Miss  Holt  suggests  will  be  considered. 

THANKS  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

At  the  Chairman's  suggestion,  the  Conference  resolved  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  reception  and  hospitality. 

This  concluded  the  morning  session  of  Thursday. 


Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  chair  was  again  occupied  by  Mr.  Alderman  Plummer, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hopkinson,  K.C.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  who  was  unable 
to  fulfil  his  appointment. 

The  order  of,  the  day  was  for  Mr.  Ritchie  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  "  Psychology  of  Blindness."  A  portion  of  the 
paper,  which  had  reference  to  the  prevention  of  infant 
blindness,  was  read  at  the  morning  session. 

The  Chairman  now  called  on  Mr.  Ritchie  to  read  the 
main  portion  of  his  paper,  which  was  on  the  subject  of 
psychology. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  : — 

My  deep  obligations  must  be  expressed  to  those  who  have 
supplied  material  for  this  paper  by  their  replies  to  the 
questions  sent  out,  and  I  must  specially  record  my 
indebtedness  to  many  blind  friends  who,  both  in  con- 
versation and  writing,  have  given  so  unreservedly  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  personal  experience. 

I  have  only  to  regret  that  the  shortness  of  space  at 
my  disposal  has  made  impossible  a  paper  in  any   way 
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worthy  of  so  great  a  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  my  correspondents. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BLINDNESS. 

As  an  organic  creature,  man  lives  by  means  of  his 
senses.  His  daily  life  is  one  long  and  complicated  chain 
of  responses  to  their  stimulation,  while  his  education  and 
development  are  but  the  incorporation  of  their  messages 
into  the  stuff  of  character  and  entity.  If  we  eliminate 
the  reactions  of  the  sense  of  fight,  the  resultant  character 
will  necessarily  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  man.  It 
is  the  consideration  of  this  resultant  difference  that  is 
denoted  by  the  phrase,  Psychology  of  Blindness. 

This  negative  method  of  introducing  our  subject  must 
dash  the  hopes  of  those  who  try  to  find  in  blind  persons 
novel  worlds  of  compensatory  powers  and  senses  undreamt 
of  by  the  sighted.  Even  in  addressing  a  Conference  on 
the  Blind,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  explicitly 
that  a  blind  man  is  an  ordinary  being  deprived  of  sight, 
and  in  adapting  himself  to  a  five-sensed  world,  he  enjoys 
no  special  gifts  and  can  use  no  powers  which  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  his  more  fortunate  fellows.  As  Mr.  Calley  ex- 
presses it  in  words  made  vigorous  by  experience,  "  Never 
imagine  your  blind  friends  are  endowed  with  powers 
bordering  on  the  miraculous.  This  is  a  common  fallacy  ; 
more  than  once  I  have  been  credited  with  the  power  of 
doing  things  which  I  would  hardly  have  attempted  with 
my  eyes  open,  and  yet  when  I  proposed  to  time  a  piano, 
such  good  people  would  gravely  shake  their  heads  and 
wonder  if  I  would  be  able  to  manage  it."  $$§1 

This  line  of  attack  upon  our  subject  leads  us  to  con- 
sider what  influence  blindness  has  had  upon  the  minds 
and  characters  of  those  deprived  of  sight.  Here  we  are 
in  a  region  made  up  largely  of  conjecture  and  deduction, 
and  yet  on  this  point  my  correspondents  are  fairly 
unanimous  and,  I  think,  instructive.  Blindness,  for 
instance,  is  said  to  induce  timidity,  but  the  average 
standard  of  self  -reliance  can  be  reached  by  proper  training. 
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Self-assertiveness  is  held  to  be  aggravated,  and  the  over- 
care  of  parents  and  friends  often  lead,  as  Miss  Gar  a  way 
points  out,  to  an  attitude  of  unconscious  selfishness. 
Concentration  is  undoubtedly  increased,  probably  owing 
to  the  lack  of  the  distractions  of  sight.  Memory,  too,  is 
strengthened  through  the  greater  responsibility  of 
necessity  placed  upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  blindness  on  temperament 
and  disposition  is  even  more  problematical,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  temperament  is  more  fundamental 
than  blindness.  The  exact  limits  of  cause  and  effect  in 
all  this  region  are,  indeed,  clouded  with  a  doubt.  The 
contrast  of  the  vivacity  and  brightness  of  blind  children 
with  the  apathetic  depression  of  many  of  their  elders 
would  seem  to  show  that  not  blindness  itself,  but  its  con- 
sequence in  closed  avenues  of  work  and  pleasure,  is 
responsible  for  the  change.  Mr.  G.  Campbell  has  pointed 
out  that  the  too  commonly  expressed  admiration  for 
everything  a  blind  man  does  may  lead  to  bumptiousness 
and  self-conceit,  and  Mr.  Illingworth  reminds  us  that, 
"  most  blind  people  are  easily  irritated  and  suspicious, 
seldom  giving  seeing  people  the  credit  for  unselfish 
motives."  How  far  this  is  due  to  blindness  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  aggravated  by  institution  life,  are  questions 
you  may  consider  deserving  of  discussion. 

The  wide  grasp  of  affairs  and  the  varied  interests  in 
the  conversation  of  our  blind  friends,  make  it  difficult  to 
realise  how  different  is  their  world  from  ours.  Man  is 
by  the  nature  of  things  self-centred,  and  the  most  sym- 
pathetic nature  in  the  world  cannot  put  himself  fully  in 
the  position  of  one  who  has  never  seen. 

Here  might  be  a  fitting  place  to  record  one's  indebted- 
ness to  the  many  writers  in  the  realm  of  literature,  who 
by  the  insight  born  of  genius,  have  revealed  mental  life 
and  character  in  phases  unthought  of  by  our  more  medi- 
ocre minds,  through  years  of  daily  intercourse.  This  field, 
including  as  it  does,  such  diverse  elements  as  Wells's 
interesting  tour    de  force,      "  The  Country  of  the  Blind,''' 
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and  the  gruesomely  despondent,  but  vividly  true  picture 
of  Maeterlinck's  "  Sightless,"  is  one  which  should  neither 
be  despised  nor  overlooked  by  students  of  Psychology. 

To  attempt  to  understand  the  position  of  the  blind, 
one  must  realise  how  large  a  part  is  played  in  consciousness 
by  visual  images.  Not  only  do  we  discern  objects  by 
sight  and  remember  them  by  pictorial  images,  but 
everything  which  claims  our  attention  is  seen  or  remem- 
bered upon  an  ever-present  visualised  background. 

In  contrast  to  this,  those  blind  from  early  infancy  are 
not  only  without  sight,  but  lack  the  very  power  of  forming 
visual  images.  I  base  this  statement,  which  is  against  the 
opinions  of  several  of  my  sighted  correspondents,  upon  the 
a  priori  reasoning  of  eminent  psychologists.  "  No  mental 
copy  can  arise  in  the  mind,  of  any  kind  of  sensation  which 
has  never  been  directly  excited  from  without.  The  blind 
may  dream  of  sights  for  years  after  they  have  lost  their 
vision  ;  but  the  man  born  blind  can  never  have  a  mental 
vision."  (James's  Psychology.)  "  If  a  person  has  never 
experienced  one  or  other  kind  of  sensation,  owing  to 
imperfection  of  the  corresponding  sense  organs,  or  loses 
the  use  of  one  of  his  senses  at  an  early  age,  if,  for  example, 
he  is  born  blind  or  loses  his  eyesight  before  his  third  year, 
he  becomes  incapable  of  experiencing  the  corresponding 
imagery."     {W.  McDougalVs  Physiological  Psychology.) 

This  conclusion  is  unanimously  corroborated  by  all 
those  who  have  been  interrogated  on  this  point  who  speak 
from  experience.  Muscular  and  tactual  sensations  and 
images  are  all  that  the  blind  have  to  replace  sight  and 
visual  memory,  and  to  a  sighted  person  "  tactual  images  " 
can  be  little  more  than  a  phrase.  Any  image  of  this 
sort  which  he  may  form  is  instantly  jostled  out  of  the  focus 
of  attention  by  the  overwhelmingly  vivid  pictorial 
representation.  One  fact  which  we  deduce  from  the 
phrase  may  be  worth  noting.  The  blind  man's  images 
are  always  tri-dimensional  ;  the  sighted  man's  are  seen 
and  memorised  upon  a  plane  background,  and  must  be 
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over-ridden  and  corrected  by  his  knowledge  of  the  third 
dimension. 

The  difference  in  the  conceptions  of  the  world  held  by 
the  sighted  and  the  blind  is  well  illustrated  by  cases  of 
blind  men  who  have  received  their  sight.  The  world 
becomes  a  strangely,  a  bewilderingly  different  place  ; 
speaking  generally,  objects  appear  to  their  newly-acquired 
sense  much  larger  than  they  had  before  conceived  them. 
"  It  might  very  well  be  a  horse,"  said  a  patient  cured  of 
congenital  cataract,  when  a  10-litre  bottle  was  held  up  a 
foot  from  Iris  face.     {James's  Psychology.) 

The  lessons  we  may  draw  from  this  in  the  sphere  of 
education  are  obvious,  viz.,  the  inadequacy  of  verbal 
descriptions,  for  such  are  too  often  mere  analyses  of 
visual  impressions,  and,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  appeal 
ing  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  guiding  the  child  in  the 
building  up  of  tactual  impressions  which  will  be  to  him 
vitally  real  and,  though  limited,  true. 

Another  branch  of  this  subject  of  visual  imagery 
deals  with  the  nature  of  a  blind  person's  dreams,  and  here 
again  my  question  called  forth  some  contradiction  among 
the  sighted  and  unanimity  among  the  blind.  It  seems 
incredible  that  what  is  impossible  to  the  full  strength  of 
waking  hours  should  be  enjoyed  in  the  misty  vagaries  of 
subliminal  consciousness.  The  most  prosaic  may  write 
epics  in  their  dreams,  the  word-bound  may  out-do 
Demosthenes,  and  the  most  timid  play  heroic  parts,  but 
to  venture  into  incomprehensible  regions  of  unknown 
sense  perception  is  a  feat  which  the  psychologist  must 
deny  to  any  man.  "  The  mind,"  says  Locke,  "  can  frame 
unto  itself  no  one  new  simple  idea." 

The  fact  that  some  blind  persons,  Mr.  Siddall,  for 
instance,  claim  to  have  wider  space  perception  in  dreams 
must,  I  think,  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  point 
to  point  survey  is  greatly  foreshortened  in  the  instant  of 
recollection,  hence  the  resultant  impression  of  spatial 
vastness. 
■i_.    Since  colour  is  a  phenomenon  which  appeals  only  to 
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the  sense  of  sight,  it  lies  outside  the  perceptive  range  of 
the  blind,  but  in  the  desire  to  attach  some  definite 
connotation  to  each  word,  they  have  translated  the 
various  colours  into  suggestions  of  both  auditory  and 
tactile  sense.  According  to  Miss  Adams,  "  a  choir  boy's 
voice  is  white  and  a  rich  contralto's  crimson."  While 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  "  black  is  something  rough  or  dirty,  white 
something  clean  and  hard,  and  yellow  something  slimy." 

The  power  which  the  sighted  possess  of  mentally 
grasping  an  area  of  many  miles  at  one  time,  is  disclaimed 
by  my  blind  correspondents.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  enlarged  upon  matters  extraneous  to  the  point  at 
issue,  and  though  they  share  with  the  sighted  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  difficulties  overcome,  we  must  con- 
clude that  their  mental  grasp  of  area  is  but  the  memory 
of  point  to  point  measurement  recollected  in  terms  of 
time  and  muscular  exertion.  "  Were  I,"  says  Miss  Adams 
"  to  find  myself  in  a  large  open  space  of  ground,  I  would 
certainly  have  the  feeling  of  bigness  ;  but  then  again,  I 
might  be  brought  to  a  place  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  the  other,  and  I  would  have  just  the  same  feeling 
that  the  place  was  big." 

Mr.  Peden  ventures  on  a  generalisation.  "  I  should  say 
that  the  maximum  distance  capable  of  being  accurately 
measured  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  yards.  Careful 
habit,  however,  and  long  practice  in  representing  distances 
to  the  mind  may  make  it  possible  for  a  much  larger 
range,  but  obviously  the  amount  of  space  would  not  be 
actually  visualised,  only  inferred  ;  and  here  the  faculty 
of  spatial  representation  would  vary  enormously  in 
different  individuals,  being  relative  to  the  general  level 
of  intelligence." 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  area  under  review  may 
alter  the  case.  "  If  the  ground  is  well  known  to  the 
blind  person,  he  can  grasp  it  as  well  as  the  sighted." 
(Mr.  Siddall.) 

Must  not  lack  of  sight  have  the  effect  of  tending  to 
restrict  and  confine  the  mental  outlook.     The  sun  and 
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stars  teach  man  that  he  belongs  to  a  boundless  universe, 
but  the  horizon  of  the  sightless  extends  but  little  beyond 
his  out-stretched  arms.  The  sky,  moon,  and  stars  are 
only  apprehended  at  second  hand,  realised  in  shadowy 
subjective  fashion  from  conversation  and  books.  The 
sun  alone  can  give  rise  to  a  first-hand  concept,  and  that 
but  the  formless  idea  which  springs  from  the  sensation  of 
radiant  heat.  Mr.  Siddall  says,  "  I  think  my  idea  of 
sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  something  like  that  of  the 
Christian's  idea  of  God,  a  great  yet  grand  unknown,  with 
a  beauty  winch  would  touch  our  soul  and  thrill  us  in  the 
way  which  music  does,  if  we  could  see  them." 

Descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  landscape 
and  sunset  are  to  those  blind  from  early  years  the  merest 
verbal  husks  of  reality.  A  blind  man  listening  to  the 
description  of  a  sunset  is  in  a  similar  position  to  a  man 
devoid  of  musical  ear  who  attends  some  great  organ 
recital.  The  fact  that  there  is  beauty  may  be  appre- 
hended, but  in  each  case  the  beauty  itself  remains  un- 
known. As  this  recognition  of  the  presence  of  beauty 
should  be  encouraged,  and  as  the  blind  can  be  fully  con- 
scious of  the  charm  of  literature,  no  descriptive  passage 
should  be  omitted  in  transcribing  into  Braille. 

Leaving  now  the  limitations  of  the  blind,  let  us  con- 
sider some  positive  aspects  of  their  perceptions.  The 
voice,  for  instance,  conveys  much  more  to  the  blind  than 
to  the  sighted.  It  speaks  to  them  of  mood  and  expression, 
of  physique  and  even  of  character  and  disposition.  Con- 
centrated attention  upon  a  single  source  of  information 
often  gives  to  them  a  keen  power  of  analytical  insight  into 
character  and  motive.  Many  of  you  will  think  in  this 
connection  of  Colonel  Durrance,  in  "  Four  Feathers"  a 
man  on  whom  loss  of  sight  conferred  increased  pene- 
tration and  accuracy  of  judgment  in  his  dealings  with 
other  men.  Returning  to  the  answers  received,  we  find 
the  blind  are  quick  at  forming  judgments  and,  being 
rather  proud  of  their  ability,  are  slow  to  reconsider  first 
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impressions.     If  you  would  win  their  confidence,  do  so  at 
your  first  interview. 

Physical  contact  is  considered  a  help  to  conversation, 
and  to  giving  or  receiving  a  lesson,  and  its  effect  is  likened 
to  the  connection  established  between  sighted  persons 
by  the  glance  of  the  eye.  Thought  transference  is  un- 
doubtedly facilitated  by  contact,  but  the  most  obvious 
reason  for  the  fondness  of  the  blind  for  taking  hold  of 
their  friends  is  that  the  desire  is  a  natural  one,  and  that  in 
following  it,  they  obey  a  primitive  instinct.  It  is  the 
sighted  people,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  British  con- 
vention, who  avoid  the  display  of  emotion  and  act  un- 
naturally. 

The  power  which  many  of  the  blind  possess  of  telling 
the  approximate  shape  and  size  of  a  room  is  ascribed  by 
themselves  to  the  power  of  hearing.  The  resonance  and 
echoings  of  their  own  footfalls  and  voices  supply  them 
with  data  from  which  they  draw  their  conclusions.  Their 
ideas  do  not  pretend  to  exactness,  but  consist  rather  of 
comparisons  of  room  with  room.  The  effect  of  carpet 
and  furniture  is,  of  course,  to  make  a  room  appear  smaller, 
since  its  resonance  is  thereby  diminished. 

The  question  of  whether  the  blind  could  tell  the 
presence  of  a  silent  occupant  in  a  room  failed  to  elicit 
any  reference  to  animal  magnetism,  and  as  the  occupant 
was  treated  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  we  may  pass  without 
further  delay  to  a  consideration  of  the  "sense  of  obstacles." 
No  exhaustive  elucidation  of  this  mysterious  power 
can  be  expected  here,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  number 
of  completed  experiments  returned  was  disappointing. 
From  these  experiments,  however,  we  can  gather  that 
an  obstacle  can  be  noticed  with  about  equal  facility  when 
approached  from  in  front,  or  when  passed  on  right  or 
left ;  that  stopping  the  ears  destroys  the  power  in  some 
and  lessens  it  in  all  cases  ;  that  covering  the  face  has  the 
same  effect  as  stopping  the  ears,  except  in  two  instances, 
where  the  power  was  not  appreciably  diminished.  The 
sense  is  weakened  on  a  carpeted  floor  or  on  snow-covered 
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ground,  while  a  high  wind  or  a  loud  noise  is  also  detri- 
mental to  its  exercise. 

With  regard  to  explanation,  the  most  commonly 
expressed  theory  makes  it  a  subtle  and  discriminating 
use  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Mr.  Illingworth  advocates 
a  sixth  sense,  "  mental  or  nerve  transmission  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  body."  Mr.  Peden  states  the  case  for  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  my  own  observations  incline  me  to 
support  his  view,  though  it  is  irrefutable  that  some  part  is 
played  by  hearing.  The  presence  of  an  obstacle  gives  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  oppression,  or  massiveness  exterior  to  one- 
self, experienced  by  the  whole  body,  but,  of  course,  more 
definite  in  the  exposed  surface  of  the  face,  and  most  definite 
of  all  in  the  tympana  of  the  ears,  while  the  absence  of 
obstacles  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  openness  and  freedom. 
The  fact  that  the  nerve-ends  of  the  sense  of  touch  are 
more  numerous  on  the  forehead  and  temples  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  face  supports  this  view,  since  many  blind 
persons  say  they  feel  the  obstacle  more  keenly  on  these 
legions.  In  every -day  experience,  I  should  say  that  the 
parts  played  in  the  detection  of  obstacles  by  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  by  this  sense  of  touch  were  inextricably 
bound  together. 

Returning,  in  conclusion,  to  more  practical  matters, 
should  the  education  of  the  blind  have  as  its  aim  the 
utmost  possible  development  of  the  senses  remaining  ? 
Should  we  strive  after  a  fuller  and  more  systematic 
cultivation  of  touch  and  hearing,  or  gloss  over  blindness 
by  giving  the  power  to  talk  glibly  of  sights  and  colours, 
i.e.,  using  words  as  mere  counters  in  conversation,  and 
not  as  symbols  of  thought  ? 

Miss  Garaway  and  Miss  Heywood  plead  for  an  un- 
restricted use  of  words  whose  content  may  be  imperfectly 
grasped  as  making  intercourse  with  the  sighted  more 
natural,  and  as  rendering  less  apparent  their  affliction  ; 
but  all  my  correspondents  give  a  decided  "  Yes "  to 
the  former  alternative  in  the  question. 
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Their  support  tempts  me  to  put  still  one  more  question. 
Is  there  enough  done  in  our  schools  in  this  direction  ? 
On  the  lines  of  Mr.  Illingwortb  's  suggestion  at  Edinburgh 
three  years  ago,  I  would  urge  that  carefully-graded  courses 
should  be  drawn  up  and  used  by  every  school  for  the 
training  and  development  of  hearing,  touch,  and  the 
sense  of  obstacles.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  along  which 
educational  advance  must  in  future  be  made.  We  have 
been  content  in  the  past  with  too  much  instruction  at 
second-hand.  A  little  education  through  one's  own 
fingers  is  better  than  much  information  through  another's 
eyes.  The  aspirations  of  general  educational  theory 
must  be  ours,  but  our  methods  must  be  adapted  to  our 
special  needs  if  we  would  guide  our  pupils  aright  to  the 
full  functioning  of  their  powers,  and  bring  them  most 
nearly  to  the  ideal  of  a  complete  life. 

Mr.  Peter  Miller,  of  Hull,  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  "  I 
want  to  ask  a  question,"  he  said.  "  Are  we  to  have  no 
further  discussion  on  Miss  Holt's  paper?" 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  any  time  afterwards  we  will 
resume  the  discussion,  but  you  are  aware  we  have  to  be 
out   of   this   building   in    one   hour   from    now. 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  was  especially  anxious  to  speak  upon  that 
question,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  not  to  do  now,  because  I  have 
to  go  back  to  Hull  to-morrow.  I  hope  you  will  grant  me 
five  minutes,   at  all  events. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  audience. 
("  No,  no  !")  I  shall  take  the  opinion  of  the  audience  upon 
the  question.  The  time  is  at  their  disposal,  not  mine. 
If  you  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Miller  for  five  minutes,  please 
show  it  by  holding  up  your  hands.  I  think  we  can  accord 
him  what  he  asks — five  minutes — then  we  will  go  on  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  psychology. 

Mr.  Hall  (Swansea)  :  Will  you  give  preference  to  blind 
people  in  the  discussion? 

The  Chairman  :   I  think  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  High  Master  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  entered  the  hall.  Mr.  Paton  had 
been  asked  to  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hopkinson,  but  had  unfortunately  been  to  Hen- 
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shaw's  Blind  Asylum,  thinking  the  meeting  was  to  be  held 
there.  For  the  moment  Mr.  Plummer  left  the  chair,  and 
it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Paton,  who  proceeded  to  say  :  I  wish 
Vice-Chancellor  Hopkinson  were  here,  representing  the 
University,  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
life  of  Manchester  which  is  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  programme  without  him.  But  if  he  would  more  fittingly 
than  anyone  else  represent  the  present  University,  I  may 
claim  in  a  small  way  to  represent  the  University  of  the 
future.  (Hear,  hear.)  More  than  50— sometimes  more  than 
70 — of  my  boys  pass  the  matriculation  examination  at  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester  every  year,  and  when  you 
have  added  to  that  the  not  inconsiderable  number  who  go 
up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  may  claim  to  have  some 
say  for  the  University  generations  that  are  coming.  We 
have  a  University  subject  this  afternoon,  psychology,  and 
it  turns  on  the  work  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Psychology,  of  course,  is  coming  to  the  front  more  and  more 
in  all  questions  of  education.  Some  people,  whose  bump  of 
matter-of-factness  is  abnormally  developed,  absolutely  believe 
in  no  philosophy  of  any  kind  being  taught  to  anybody  who  is 
going  to  teach,  and  I  have  heard  some  persons  say,  "  What 
is  the  good  of  psychology  to  the  practical  working  teacher?" 
If  I  had  such  a  man  here  on  this  platform,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  demonstrate  to  him,  not  by  reason- — of  which  he  is 
incapable — but  by  a  practical  question,  which  he  must  under- 
stand, the  value  of  psychology  in  the  training  of  a  teacher, 
and  its  value  in  work  amongst  the  blind,  I  should  turn  to 
one  particular  case — 'there  is  nothing  like  a  particular  case 
to  bring  a  matter  home  to  the  lower  grade  of  intellect — I 
should  turn  to  the  case  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  and  I  should 
say :  "  There  you  have  a  mind  which  was  apparently  cut  off 
from  the  sense  of  sight,  cut  off  from  the  sense  of  hearing, 
cut  off  from  the  sense  of  speech — wisdom,  not  at  one  entrance 
but  at  three  entrances,  quite  shut  out — a  life  apparently 
condemned  by  nature  to  isolation  and  darkness.  But 
now  psychology  comes  in.  There  is  yet  one  avenue 
open,  the  avenue  of  touch.  It  is  true  that  avenue  does  not 
appear  promising,  because  the  sense  of  touch  is  slower 
in  its  communication  with  the  receiving  centres  of  the 
brain  than  any  other  sense,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  almost  desperate  thing  to  endeavour  to  inculcate  ideas 
through  the  sense  of  taste  and  the  sense  of  touch. 
Yet  science,  the  science  of  psychology,  proves  its  practical 
value  by  so  utilising  those  instruments  placed  at  its  service, 
inferior  instruments  as  they  are,  that  Miss  Helen  Keller 
stands  now  on  an  intellectual  basis  which  I  presume  is  quite 
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on  a  level  with  that  of  some  of  the  first  University  students 
in  her  country,  in  our  country,  or  any  other  country.  The 
science  of  psychology  in  this  case  transforms  darkness  into 
life,  a  negation — what  appears  to  be  a  negation — of  nature 
into  a  glorious  affirmation  by  the  triumph  of  scientific  skill." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Plummer  again  took  the  chair,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Miller  to  speak  for  the  five  minutes  the  meeting  had  allotted 
to   him. 

Mr.  Miller  :  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is 
only  one  step,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it.  (Laughter.)  I 
want  to  call  you  back  to  the  paper  read  by  that  famous  lady 
from  New  York.  Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  felt 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  votes  for  women,  but  if  Miss  Holt  is 
going  to  take  up  the  position  she  has  laid  down  as  to  the 
marriage  of  the  blind  I  am  satisfied  she  will  have  the  blind 
of  England  against  her.  I  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  England,  and  the  position  she  takes  up.  As  regards 
inter-marriage  of  the  blind,  I  have  made  careful  enquiry  for 
35  years,  and  I  never  found  that  there  has  been  a  direct  case 
of  blindness  resulting.  I  shall  stand  by  the  women  on  that 
question,  and  we  are  going  to  take  up  arms  against  you.  I 
have  a  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  present  institutional 
system.  They  educate  girls  in  drawing  brushes,  and  in 
making  fancy  baskets  instead  of  educating  them  properly 
in  housework  and  domestic  duties  generally.  A  girl  on 
leaving  school  should  be  taught  how  to  wash  and 
cook  and  do  all  kinds  of  housework  rather  than 
basket  and  brush  making  or  the  caning  of  chairs. 
It  is  all  right  for  a  Belgravian  parson  to  come  and  talk  to 
us  blind  people,  but  we  have  less  of  demoralisation  among 
the  blind  than  they  have  in  Belgravia.  We  are  as  moral  a 
people  as  any  set  of  people  you  can  find,  and  if  you  endea- 
vour— I  say  this  emphatically — to  keep  blind  people  apart, 
you  will  do  wrong.  When  John  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale, 
was  asked  how  to  keep  young  men  and  women  apart,  he  said, 
"  You  will  never  do  it.  You  must  try  to  make  them  better 
fitted  to  be  each  other's  companions."  That  is  what  we  say  to 
you  institutional  people.  Mr.  Illingworth  has  got  a  paragon 
concern,  as  far  as  I  can  hear.  Nothing  comes  near  it.  It 
is  a  magnificent  institution.  I  have  not  been  personally. 
But  I  would  like  Mr.  Illingworth  to  consider  this.  If  men 
can  play  football,  why  not  women  1  I  ask  Miss  Holt  to  drop 
that  part  of  her  paper  wherein  she  speaks  against  the 
marriage  of  the  blind,  if  she  wishes  to  make  herself  accep- 
table to  the  blind  people.  If  not,  we  shall  go  for  her  with 
all  our  might.        When  our  institutions   are  properly  State 
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supported  we  shall  have  blind  women  educated  up  to  the 
standard  set  for  sighted  women,  and  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  blind  men  marrying  then. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Miller  has  delivered  his  soul,  and  I 
hope  Miss  Holt  is  properly  humbled.      (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dixson  :  If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  advance 
which  science  has  made  during  the  last  25  years,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  compare  the  paper  which  Mr.  Neile  read  before 
the  great  Congress  at  York  in  1883  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily human  document  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  this  afternoon.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can  best  discuss  that 
paper  by  dividing  my  own  remarks  into  the  parsonic  three 
heads.  Firstly,  the  effect  of  physical  training ;  secondly,  the 
effect  of  blindness  upon  character ;  thirdly,  the  training  of  the 
imagination.  Now,  it  would  not  be  at  all  necessary,  after 
what  Dr.  Campbell  and  others  have  done,  for  me  to  elaborate 
the  point  of  physical  training,  but  we  hear  so  much  in  these 
days  of  the  effect  of  mind  upon  matter  that  I  think  not  enough 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  new  psychological  claim — on  the 
effect  of  body  upon  mind.  Of  course  the  mind  cannot  affect 
the  body  unless  the  body  itself  is  affectable ;  that  is  to  say, 
unless  it  has  flexibility,  unless  it  is  a  button  which,  when  you 
press  it,  will  do  the  thing  you  want  it  to  do.  The  mind  can- 
not work  freely  unless  the  body  works  freely,  and,  therefore, 
you  have  an  additional  argument  for  physical  training.  That 
point  I  make  straight  off.  But  what  are  the  effects  of  blind- 
ness upon  character  ?  Now,  the  key  to  those  effects  is  found 
in  the  word  isolation.  A  blind  man,  simply  because 
he  is  a  blind  man,  and  simply  because  he  has  one  avenue  of 
access  cut  off  from  his  fellows,  is  thrown  back  upon  himself, 
and  physically  he  is  apt  to  think  of  his  own  digestive  pro- 
cesses and  his  own  health,  and  ethically  he  is  apt  to  consider 
his  own  point  of  view.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  In  my  own 
case — I  am  not  speaking  or  thinking  of  any  one  particular 
blind  man,  I  am  speaking  of  a  typical  blind  man,  and  I  know 
instances  in  real  life ;  but  the  type  exists,  and  I 
say  there  are  many  cases.  I  say  that  the  blind 
man,  owing  to  his  isolation,  is  thrown  for  a  greater  part  of 
his  life  among  women.  For  that  reason  he  acquires  a  good 
many  of  the  weak  points  and  very  few  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  female  sex.  For  instance,  he  has  not  a  gentleness  and 
natural  shyness,  but  rather  a  self-assertiveness,  rather  a  wish 
to  make  himself  heard,  to  be  thought  clever,  and  to  show  that 
he  is  clever.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  shows 
no  capacity  for  action.       He  feels,  as  it  were,  a  person  who 
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can  be  rather  than  a  person  who  can  do,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  appeal  to  his  affections  is  apt  to  be  rather  different  from 
the  appeal  to  the  affections  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  it  comes 
to  be  tbe  case  that  in  marriage,  for  instance,  he  is  not  the 
chooser  but  the  chosen.  I  have  known  many  a  case  where  a 
blind  man  has  been  got  hold  of  by  some  woman  a  great  deal 
older  than  himself,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  remained 
unappropriated  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  (Laughter.)  I  say 
this  isolation  of  character  has  another  effect.  A  blind  boy — 
I  say  this  with  all  due  solemnity,  because  I  have  found  it  out 
in  blind  men — very  often  does  not  realise  the  physical  facts  of 
life  as  soon  as  a  sighted  man,  and  I  say  that  is  a  serious  evil. 
I  have  given  this  instance — there  are  many  more  I  might  have 
given — of  a  blind  man's  isolation,  isolation  of  character  and 
of  life,  so  that  he  is  apt  to  live  in  the  clouds.  What  is  the 
remedy  1  I  have  hinted  at  one — physical  training.  This  is 
my  third  point ;  this  is  what  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  upon— the 
training  of  the  imagination.  What  do  I  mean  by  imagina- 
tion ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  define,  but  it  may  be  described 
as  that  which  enables  a  man  to  get  as  much  out  of  his  senses 
as  there  is  to  be  got.  It  may  be  defined  as  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  deep  feeling  and  broad  intellect  which  results  in 
a  sane  "will.  That  is  imagination,  and  whatever  else  it  may 
be  it  means  sympathy,  for  it  is  not  enough  for  the  sighted  to 
sympathise  with  the  blind.  The  blind  must  sympathise  with 
the  sighted,  and  with  each  other.  You  go  to  a  blind  man's 
room,  and  what  do  you  very  often  find  ?  You  go  about  nine 
at  night,  and  find  no  light ;  you  find  no  pictures  in  the  room, 
and  you  find  nothing  that  will  gratify  the  eye  of  the  sighted 
man,  and  when  the  sighted  man  wants  to  talk  about  pictures 
or  about  flowers,  the  blind  man,  if  he  is  provincial — and 
many  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  provincial — is  not  interes- 
ted in  those  things.  Now,  I  say,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Ritchie 
said  about  using  words  as  counters,  if  we  cannot  have  the 
sense  of  perception  as  sighted  people  have,  we  can  obtain 
the  fine  feelings  which  this  sense  of  perception  arouses.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  use  many  terms  for  music  which 
are  used  for  pictorial  art.  We  talk  about  chiaroscuro,  and 
light  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  that  proves  that  the  man 
who  listens  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  music  will  receive  very 
much  the  same  feeling  as  the  man  who  stands  before  a  beauti- 
ful picture.  What  is  the  good  of  having  fine  things  if  you 
cannot  share  them  ?  I  stood  in  a  gallery  at  Munich  before 
a  picture  called  "  The  Triumph  of  Germanicus."  It  describes 
a  scene  in  which  the  Roman  general  was  riding  in  his  car 
with  a  number  of  soldiers  around  him,  and  there  was  among 
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the  captives  a  German  woman,  who  had  upon  her  face  a  look 
of  dignified  scorn,  as  much  as  to  say  that,  though  she  was 
in  that  position,  in  the  position  of  a  prisoner,  yet  she  was 
above  the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  And 
there  was  her  child  of  four  years  by  her  side.  And  as  that 
picture  was  described  to  me,  I  seemed  to  have  many  of  the 
feelings  which  a  man  looking  at  it  was  able  to  possess.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  yet  some  men  say  to  me,  "  It  is  positively  un- 
canny to  hear  you  talk  about  pictures."  I  say,  "  No  ;  it  only 
shows  I  am  something  like  you,  instead  of  something  different 
from  you."  It  is  by  this  training  of  the  imagination  in  every 
way  by  the  training  of  as  many  senses  as  possible  that  you 
can  make  the  blind  man's  life  as  happy  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  I  close — I  am  afraid  my  time  is  going — (cries  of  "Go 
on  ") — let  me  combat  a  sentence  which  was  uttered  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  in  his  paper,  to  which  I  have  listened  with  extremely 
great  pleasure.  He  suggested  that  a  blind  man's  horizon 
goes  very  little  beyond  the  extent  of  his  two  arms.  What 
does  he  mean  by  a  blind  man's  horizon  ?  Does  he  mean  it 
literally  ?  Because,  if  he  does,  I  say  give  me  a  stick  which  is 
long  enough  and  hard  enough,  and  I  will  reach  an  horizon 
far  beyond  the  extent  of  my  two  arms.  But  if  he  means  it 
in  a  sense  which  I  don't  think  is  a  literal  sense,  then  I  say, 
as  the  firing  at  Waterloo  was  heard  in  London,  so  the  wave 
of  sound  is  just  as  real  to  me  as  anything  which  I  can  touch 
with  my  two  arms.  The  point  which  I  have  wished  to  force 
down  the  throat  of  the  Conference  is  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eradicate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  introspectiveness  to 
which  blind  men  are  liable.  We  differ  in  our  opinions,  we 
differ  in  our  theories,  and  in  the  measures  by  which  those 
theories  ought  to  be  carried  into  practice ;  but  every  member 
of  this  Conference  will  grasp  his  neighbour's  hand  with  this 
feeling,  that  it  is  the  business  of  each  of  us,  first  to  enkindle 
within  himself,  and  then  to  circulate  amongst  those  around 
him,  that  divine  light  of  sympathy  which,  whether  we  know 
it  or  not,  is  latent  in  us  all.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Peden  (West  Craigmiller  School  for  the  Blind)  :  My 
purpose  in  taking  part  in  this  discussion  is  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  two  points ;  in  the  first  place,  the  theoretical 
question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  blindness 
upon  the  mind  and  disposition,  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  intensely  practical  question  of 
educational  method.  What  I  have  to  say  has  been  suggested 
in  the  main  by  my  own  experience  and  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  others.  Whether  this  subject  is  approached 
from  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  great  fact 
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which  meets  us  everywhere  and  which  must  form  our  starting 
point  is  the  tremendous  contrast  between  the  world  as  pre- 
sented to  the  seeing  and  the  world  as  presented  to  the  blind. 
To  those  who  are  unable  to  use  their  eyes,  it  follows  that 
the  only  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  outside  world 
is  by  direct  contact ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  our  only  mode  of 
gaining  information  at  first  hand.  Now  this  carries  with  it 
the  obvious  consequence — so  obvious,  in  fact,  that  it  need 
scarce  be  mentioned — the  consequence  namely  that  the  range 
of  our  possible  perception — in  short,  our  world — is  greatly 
narrowed  and  contracted.  And  I  believe  that  all  the  special 
features  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  blind — weaknesses 
as  well  as  excellences,  good  points  as  well  as  bad — can  be 
traced  to  this  source.  For  instance,  I  would  submit  that, 
speaking  generally,  blind  people  do  not,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, differ  in  natural  temperament  from  others.  So  far 
as  they  are  in  special  cases  more  irritable  or  suspicious,  these 
defects  of  character  can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
narrowness  of  outlook  and  the  contracted  sphere  of  their 
activities.  Especially  in  those  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and 
active  mind  these  causes  may  and  often  do  tend  to  produce 
an  irritable  disposition ;  but  here  the  weakness  is  not  so  deep 
seated  but  that  it  can  be  cured  by  increased  social  intercourse 
and  a  larger  grasp  of  the  interests  of  life.  In  this  connection 
one  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  advantages  of  Institu- 
tion life  in  the  case  of  children,  because  it  meets  a  need  which 
could  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  otherwise  be  met.  Coming 
now  to  the  second  point,  the  question  of  method,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  more  might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  in 
the  way  of  training  this  sense  of  contact  and  finding  a  larger 
place  in  our  educational  system  for  its  systematic  develop- 
ment. There  is  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  blind  an 
almost  universal  tendency  to  take  too  much  for  granted,  and 
to  make  a  scrappy  and  superficial  description  serve  the  pur- 
pose. Hence  our  ideas  of  the  commonest  objects  are  often 
imperfect,  and  sometimes  wholly  incorrect.  In  trying  to  get 
an  idea  of  an  object,  the  natural  proceeding  would,  of  course, 
be  to  examine  a  specimen  in  the  concrete ;  but  when  this  is 
impracticable,  as  in  many  cases  it  is,  where  one  has  to  fall 
back  upon  description,  then  that  description  ought  to  proceed 
along  lines  which  have  been  partly  traversed  before.  No- 
where are  you  more  liable  to  create  a  false  impression  and 
to  be  misunderstood  than  in  describing  an  object  to  a  person 
who  has  never  seen  it.  Only  by  building,  or  rather  grafting, 
the  new  into  the  old  can  any  piece  of  information  become 
part  of  the  system  of  our  knowledge.  Now,  sir,  it  is  because 
I   feel  this  to  be  a  real   and  urgent  need  in   our   education 
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that  I  have  ventured  upon  these  remarks ;  and  I  would 
earnestly  plead  for  a  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the 
common  objects  around  us.  In  so  doing  we  are  simply  follow- 
ing the  example  of  schools  all  over  the  country  in  which  the 
teaching  of  elementary  science  has  now  come  to  be  recognised 
and  insisted  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  curri- 
culum. I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  formation  of  several 
carefully-graded  courses  in  such  subjects  as  nature  knowledge 
and  elementary  physics,  always  keeping  in  view  the  end  of 
utility.  The  neglect  of  this  training  has  brought  with  it  not 
a  few  grave  consequences.  To  mention  only  one,  it  has 
meant  an  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  many  well-educated  and  highly-intelligent  blind 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  a  training 
of  this  kind  are  quite  unique.  It  calls  forth  a  living  interest 
in  the  concrete,  which  few  school  subjects  possess,  as  has 
been  well  shown  by  those  cases  where  a  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  go  upon  a  regular  method.  Above  all,  it 
means  the  securing  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  helpful 
information,  matters  of  common  concern  which  everyone 
ought  to  know.  In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  his  admirable  paper.  I  share  with  him 
the  regret  that  more  time  could  not  have  been  found  for 
the  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  such  an  important  and 
many-sided  subject.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Siddal  :  I  am  now  going  to  attack  Mr.  Dixson.  He 
says  that  a  blind  man  in  marrying  is  chosen  by  the  woman,  or 
that  the  woman  has  to  ask  him.  Well,  I  object.  (Laughter.) 
Then,  as  to  the  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery  that  Mr. 
Dixson  spoke  about.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  was 
produced  by  the  person  who  described  the  picture  to  him. 
Had  another  person  described  it  Mr.  Dixson  would  have 
come  away  with  a  very  vague  idea.  This  shows  how  careful 
we  ought  to  be  in  choosing  our  teachers  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Ritchie  spoke  of  a  sixth  sense  that  may  be  ensured  by  touch 
and  hearing.  It  may  be  by  hearing,  but  not  by  touch.  If 
we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  object  before  we  reach 
it  I  don't  see  where  touch  can  come  in.  With  regard  to 
physical  training  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Forster,  of  Worcester, 
used  to  say  he  believed  physical  training  did  the  children  as 
much  good  as  the  other  training,  and  he  used  to  tell  them 
if  they  did  not  get  out  of  doors  they  would  never  get  through 
the  University.  In  training  the  blind  people  about  touch 
and  location  of  sound,  could  not  that  be  done  through  the 
games  1  In  saying  these  things  my  object  has  been  to  raise 
a  little  discussion.  I  hope  I  have  done  so  and  will  now  retire, 
(Laughter   and  applause.) 
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Mr.  Stone  (West  Craigmiller)  :  I  think  the  subject  of 
psychology  is  one  of  increasing  importance  to  all  teachers. 
We  have  little  literature  on  the  subject,  however,  for 
blind  teachers,  but  I  hope  after  what  we  have  heard  to-day 
we  may  look  for  some  manual  on  it  from  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  Dixson.  I  would  like  to  think  that  it  was  made  a 
compulsory  subject  at  the  examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers.  Reverting  to  the  question  of  preventable 
blindness,  may  I  say  yon  might  have  lessons  on  this 
subject  in  your  public  elementary  day  schools.  In  Scot- 
land we  are  compelled  to  have  lessons  on  the  care 
of  health,  and  in  that  way  the  question  of  blindness  comes 
in.  Many  books  are  issued  on  health  subjects,  but  I  have 
not  seen  one  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  my  intention 
is  to  approach  the  publishers  of  school  books  in  Scotland 
to  have  the  excellent  notes  contained  in  the  "  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  "  inserted  in  one  of  their  books.  I  believe  you 
will  get  at  the  public  more  easily  in  that  way  than  by  any 
other.  As  regard  teaching,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  teaching  from  actual  objects.  In  our  school  we 
have  specimens  of  different  plants  and  the  commonest  weeds. 
I  don't  believe  in  models.  I  don't  think  they  are  a  good 
substitute  for  the  actual  objects;  they  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, which  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  a  child's  mind. 

Mr.  W.  Littlewood  (Liverpool)  :  I  agree  that  psychology  is 
of  interest  to  all  teachers,  but  I  think  our  point  of  view  is 
not  right  yet.  We  sighted  teachers  give  our  impressions 
in  terms  of  sight,  and  expect  the  blind  people  to  do  the 
same.  I  have  tried  to  get  their  impressions  and  let  them 
use  their  own  words.  If  we  only  reverse  the  position 
for  a  short  time  and  try  to  give  our  impressions 
of  colour  to  a  blind  person  in  words  we  should  find  our 
difficulty.  They  have  their  difficulty  in  giving  us  their 
impressions  in"  sighted  terms.  We  shall  make  more 
progress  if  we  try  to  get  at  their  views  and  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use. 

Mr.  Illingworth  (Manchester)  :  I  feel  the  force  of  what 
Mr.  Littlewood  has  just  said.  When  I  wrote  a  paper  for 
the  Congress  in  Paris  in  1900,  I  laid  it  down  as  an  essential 
that  our  teachers  must  learn  to  look  at  things  from  the  blind 
point  of  view  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Ritchie  for  his  paper,  a  paper  remarkable  for  its  literary 
beauty  and  profound  thought.  Mr.  Ritchie  speaks  of  my 
theory  of  a  sixth  sense,  and  tries  to  explain  it  away,  but 
fails  to  do  so.  I  have  been  called  mad  on  this  subject.  I 
would  say,  let  anyone  give  me  any  explanation  other  than 
a   sixth   sense   in   the   case   of   Helen   Keller.      Think   of   the 
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education  of  that  blind  deaf  mute.  I  defy  anyone  to  explain 
it  on  any  other  theory.  I  don't  say  blind  people  alone  have 
this  sixth  sense.  We  all  have  it,  but  we  don't  all  require  to 
use  it  till  some  other  sense  is  thrown  into  abeyance.  We 
do  not  need  to  develop  it  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Dixson  as  to  his  realisation  of  the  picture, 
and  I  share  Mr.  Siddal's  view  that  he  got  his  realisation 
through  the  medium.  You  may  call  it  magnetic  contact  if 
you  like.  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it.  I  think  it  has 
something  to  do  with  electricity.  Never  mind  the  name  so 
long  as  you  get  at  the  results.  Let  us  try  to  get  to  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  blind,  and  encourage  them  to  try 
to  rise  to  the  same  standard  as  ourselves. 

The  Rev.  N.  F.  McNeile  (Brafferton  Vicarage,  Helperby, 
Yorkshire),  who  is  now  blind,  but  once  had  sight,  being  asked 
to  give  his  experience,  said  :  It  is  quite  true  I  am  able  to 
speak  through  having  been  in  possession  of  sight  partially, 
and  also  been  without  it ;  and  I  can  testify  this,  that  having 
had  sight — though  it  was  never  perfect — up  to  the  age  of 
12,  it  has  so  impressed  upon  me  the  distinction,  for  instance, 
of  colour  that  1  have  never  lost  it.  I  know  now  the  great 
colours,  though  the  delicate  shades  I  should  not  be  able  to 
follow.  It  is  a  very  interesting  point,  I  think,  that  the  idea 
of  colour  has  never  faded  entirely  away  from  my  mind. 
Consequently  I  am  able  fully  to  endorse  what  was  said  about 
the  descriptions  of  landscapes.  It  is  a  joy  to  me 
to  hear  them  ;  they  give  me  a  definite  sense  of  pleasure, 
but  that  is  because  I  had  sight  when  young.  I  imagine  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  would  never  be  able  to  attach  any 
idea  to  such  descriptions.  As  to  the  sixth  sense,  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  much  in  it.  I  think  a  great  deal  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sense  of  touch.  I  count  snow,  for 
instance,  as  my  greatest  enemy.  Many  a  time  when  I  have 
been  going  home  and  snow  has  fallen  I  have  had  to  stop 
and  consider  where  I  was,  though  I  know  the  road  quite 
well.  The  snow  deadens  the  sense  of  hearing.  Another 
point  as  to  obstacles.  One  that  does  not  rise  to  the 
sort  of  ear  level  is  more  liable  to  be  dangerous.  Consequently 
the  taller  any  blind  man  is,  the  greater  is  his  danger 
of  stumbling.  Short  people  and  children  are  safer  in  that 
sense.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  part  of  the  paper  deprecating 
anything  uncanny  or  supernatural  in  this  matter.  I  remem- 
ber a  story  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  of  Worcester.  He 
was  telling  what  blind  people  could  do,  and  a  good  clergyman 
who  had  expressed  surprise  was  invited  to  go  to  the  school 
and  have  dinner  with  them.  "What  can  they  eat?"  he 
exclaimed.      "  Just  come  and   see,"    was   the  reply.      I   think 
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have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  all  those  devoted  teachers 
are  trying  to  do  now.  Something  was  said  about  the  blind 
and  sighted  sympathising  with  each  other.  The  blind,  being 
in  a  minority,  should  try  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  position  of  the  sighted,  and  not  be  so  forgetful 
as  to  ask  a  sighted  friend  into  their  room  at  nine  at  night 
and  provide  no  light.  The  subject  of  the  paper  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  say  a  few 
words. 

Miss  G.  Holmberg  (Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden)  :  I  am  thankful  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  at  this  instructive  Conference,  and  I  want  just  to 
say  a  few  words  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Sweden  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  We  have  had  a  law  in  Sweden  for 
several  years  in  respect  of  this  matter.  Every  midwife  must 
be  taught  to  attend  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  reduction  in  cases  of  child  blindness.  Another 
thing,  in  my  country  every  book  from  the  lending  library 
is  conveyed  free  of  charge  on  the  railways. 

The  Rev.  H.  Marston  :  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  asking  me 
to  speak  on  this  question,  but  there  is  no  need  for  speech 
on  my  part,  after  the  inspiring  lead  of  Mr.  Paton,  and 
especially  after  our  gifted  friend  Mr.  Dixson.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say,  and  I  say  it  with  some  energy  and  decision, 
is  this  :  I  think  the  main  error  in  the  discussion  has  been 
to  insist  too  much  on  an  assumed  distinction  between  sighted 
and  blind.  The  point  to  insist  on  is  the  unity  of  the  whole 
human  family,  and  treat  these  differences  as  incidental  or 
accidental,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  is  best  understood  because  it  is  most  closely  identi- 
fied  with   the   psychology   of   the   seeing. 

The  session  then  closed. 

GARDEN  PARTY  AT  BUILE  PARK, 

Given  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Salford. 

Members  of  Conference  were  conveyed  in  special  cars  from 
the  Conference  Hall,  and  were  received  in  Buile  Park  by 
his  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the  Mayoress  of  Salford.  A 
large  assemblage  of  prominent  citizens  and  townspeople  were 
invited  to  meet  the  visitors,  whilst  excellent  refreshments 
in  large  marquees  and  abundance  of  outdoor  amusements 
were  lavishly  provided.  A  most  delightful  afternoon  was 
spent,  and  before  separating  a  "  Conference  Group  "  photo- 
graph was  taken  by  Lafayette. 


Conference  Group,  Buile  Hill  Park,  Salford,  July  30th,   1908. 
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Special    cars    were    in    waiting    to    convey    the    party    to 
Trafford  Wharf  for  a 

CRUISE  DOWN   THE   SHIP   CANAL, 

which  proved  most  enjoyable  and  instructive,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  had  been  so  kindly  made  by 
the  Ship  Canal  Company,  at  the  instance  of  C.  H.  Scott, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  managing  directors,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
and  who  accompanied  the  visitors  on  their  cruise. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  Mayor  of  Salford  (Mr.  Alderman  Frankenburg)  pre- 
sided. In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Mayor  said : 
There  have  been  so  many  sessions  and  so  much  dis- 
cussion connected  with  this  most  worthy  object,  that 
I  feel  doubtful  whether  anything  I  can  say  will 
add  to  the  store  of  knowledge  that  has  been  given  to 
you  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  great  experience,  who  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  important  purpose  of  promoting 
the  well-being  of  the  blind.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel,  as 
Mayor  of  a  great  borough,  and  as  one  who  has  taken  some 
interest  in  philanthropic  institutions,  I  may  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  great  question  whether  we  should  have 
State  aid  or  not.  I  find  on  going  through  a  large  number 
of  subscription  lists  for  various  charities  that  the  same  names 
appear  on  nearly  every  list.  Why  persons  who  have  con- 
siderable incomes,  or  are  very  wealthy,  and  who  could  if  they 
would  assist  these  charities,  should  as  a  rule  refrain  from 
doing  so  I  do  not  know,  but  the  consequence  of  their  not  help- 
ing them  is  that  those  persons  who  willingly  give  have  their 
generosity  imposed  upon.  They  give  more  than  their  share. 
Personally,  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  State  taking 
over  all  charitable  institutions,  because  I  do  believe  that 
management  by  the  State  would  not  be  as  good  as  by  private 
persons.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  expenditure  would  be  much 
greater,  and  the  management  would  be  less  sympathetic  and 
more  mechanical.  ("  No.")  That  is  my  opinion.  Personal 
interest,  in  my  judgment,  counts  for  much.  During  my 
three  years'  mayoralty,  I  have  been  simply  astonished  to  learn 
what  is  done  by  persons  in  comparatively  humble  positions. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  has  affected  me  personally. 
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To  remove  the  personal  interest  would,  L  consider,  be  a  great 
calamity  to  any  charitable  institution,  but  I  do  think  that 
this  personal  interest  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  a  certain 
extent  and  assisted  by  the  State.  That  is  my  opinion.  I 
think  the  State  should  subscribe  a  certain  percentage,  say, 
50  per  cent.,  and  if  that  is  too  much,  let  it  be  20  or  30  per 
cent.,  but  I  do  think  the  State  ought  to  assist  in  some  degree, 
and  in  that  way  those  persons  who  are  able  but  unwilling 
to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  these 
charitable  institutions  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  portion 
in  taxes,  while  those  who  now  bear  more  than  their  fair  share 
would  be  proportionately  relieved,  and  thereby  enabled  to 
give  a  little  more  help  to  the  hundred  and  one  other  charities 
which  call  for  their  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  keep  you  from  listening  to  the  addresses  which 
are  to  be  given.  I  will  only  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  here 
this  morning,  and  how  much  I  regret  I  shall  have  to  leave 
you  very  soon  on  account  of  my  many  other  engagements. 
I  can  assure  you  it  has  done  me  personally  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  have  been  connected  this  week  with  your  great  move- 
ment. Indeed,  I  may  say,  as  regards  the  good  you  are  doing 
I  have  been  hitherto  a  blind  man,  and  that  it  was  an  "  eye 
opener  "  to  me  to  see  what  you  have  done,  and  how  deeply 
you  are  interested  in  your  work      (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
of  Salford  before  he  left  the  meeting.  I  am  only  voicing 
your  wishes,  he  said,  when  I  express  to  his  Worship  our 
hearty  thanks  for  his  presence  to-day,  and  I  should  add  how 
grateful  we  are  for  the  very  nice  entertainment  he  gave  us 
yesterday  afternoon.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  couple  with  it 
also  the  name  of  the  Mayoress  of  Salford. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  I  wish  heartily  to  join  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
this  vote  of  thanks,  not  only  for  the  entertainment  he  gave 
us  yesterday,  but  for  his  wise  remarks  this  morning. 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  put  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Royle  then 
took  the  chair. 
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MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  A  RECREATION, 
EDUCATION,  AND  PROFESSION. 

By  HARRY  E.   PLATT,  Teacher  of  Music,   Institution  for  the 
Wind,  Birmingham,  England. 

Preface. 

In  asking  an  obscure  stranger  like  myself  to  take 
charge  of  so  important  a  subject  as  "  Music  for  the 
Blind,"  I  feel  that  the  Committee  of  this  Conference 
have  conferred  upon  me  a  great  honour.  I  trust  that 
this  morning's  deliberations  will  amply  justify  their 
decision  to  set  apart  a  whole  session  for  its  consideration. 
I  wish  cordially  to  thank  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  my  questions,  and  thus 
given  me  much  help  in  the  compilation  and  arrangement 
of  the  matter  herein  contained.  I  very  much  regret 
my  inability  to  quote  some  of  the  answers  in  their 
authors'  own  words.  I  had  adopted  this  course,  but 
the  paper  was  considered  much  too  long.  The  present 
paper  is  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  the  original,  and 
leaves  some  of  the  questions  unconsidered  ;  I  trust, 
however,  it  may  be  of  some  use. 

SCHEME  OF  QUESTIONS  UPON  WHICH  THIS 
PAPER  IS  BASED. 

1. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  music  should  be  taught 
to  all  blind  children  who  are  not  in  -any  way  unfitted 
to  receive  such  instruction,  with  a  view  to  its  use  as  (a) 
a  recreation,  (6)  a  profession  ? 

2. — At  what  age  do  you  consider  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  a  blind  child  should  be  commenced  ? 

3. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  music  should  be 
learned  through  the  medium  of  the  Braille  notation, 
or  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  some  portion  should  be 
taught  by  dictation  or  "  ear  "  1 
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4. — Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  all  sighted 
teachers  of  blind  music  pupils  should  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  Braille  music  notation  % 

5. — It  is  without  doubt  most  desirable  that  blind 
teachers  of  sighted  pupils  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  staff  notation,  both  as  regards  the 
shapes  and  meanings  of  all  the  signs  used  in  that  system. 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  imparting  such 
knowledge  ? 

0. — Give  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing blind  musicians  to  become  teachers  both  of  sighted 
and  blind  pupils. 

7. — What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  pianola  and  gramophone,  or  any  other  similar  instru- 
ment, as  an  aid  to  the  blind  for  memorising  their  music  ? 

8. — Do  you  consider  our  English  Braille  music 
notation  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  ?  If  not,  what 
improvements  can  you  suggest  ? 

9. — What  instruments  would  you  recommend  as 
being  most  suitable  and  useful  for  blind  students  % 

10. — What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  bands  in  connection  with  our  various  institu- 
tions, or  in  centres  where  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
people  are  available  for  such  a  purpose  ?  N.B. — I  use 
the  word  "  band  "  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  mean  any 
combination  of  instruments,  military,  string,  or  other- 
wise. 

11. — Can  you  suggest  any  method  or  methods  by 
which  the  art  of  orchestration  may  be  satisfactorily 
taught  to  advanced  blind  students  of  music,  seeing  thay 
are  unable  to  study  orchestral  scores  for  themselves  ? 

12. — What  musical  examinations  do  you  recommend 
as  most  valuable  to  blind  students  %  In  stating  these, 
please  give  an  outline  course  of  studies. 

13. — Seeing  that  many  of  our  institutions  train  their 
talented  music  pupils  as  organists,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  good  choir  is  a  necessary  adjunct,  what  plan 
can  you  suggest  for  overcoming  the  inefficiency  of  such 
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a  choir,  which  is  frequently  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  the  oldest  and  best  pupils  ? 

14. — Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which Mblind 
singers  have  obtained  paid  appointments  in  choirs  con- 
nected with  places  of  worship,  or  of  blind  persons  who 
have  obtained  permanent  employment  in  theatre  or 
other  orchestras  ? 

15. — What  has  been  your  experience  concerning  the 
attitude  of  ministers  of  religion  towards  blind  organists  l. 

16. — Kindly  supply  the  following  information  : — 
(a)  The  names  of  any  blind  persons  known  to  you 

who  hold  appointments  of  organists. 
(&)  The    names    of    the    churches    or    chapels    at 

which  they  officiate, 
(c)  Whether     such     organists     are     partially     or 
totally  blind. 

It  is  not  intended  to  publish  any  names  ;  this  in- 
formation being  required  for  statistical  purposes  only. 

17. — It  is  admitted  that,  from  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  or  from  inability  to  obtain  engagements, 
there  is  a  danger  of  some  blind  musicians  turning  their 
musical  knowledge  to  bad  account  by  playing  in  the 
streets,  &c.  ;  what  steps  do  you  consider  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  this  ? 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  music  should  be  taught 
to  all  blind  children  who  are  not  unfitted  for  ordinary 
school  life  ;  firstly,  because  it  is  an  art — perhaps  the 
only  one — which  the  blind  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  to 
its  full  extent.  Secondly,  because  some  of  our  blind 
will  enter  the  music  profession,  and  in  their  case  early 
training  is  absolutely  imperative.  Thirdly,  because 
some  will  become  tuners,  and  in  their  case  also,  early 
training  of  ear  and  fingers  will  be  useful  in  their  future 
education  ;  and,  fourthly,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
educational  benefits  and  refining  influences  to  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  music.  These  benefits  and  influences 
are  doubtless  better  understood  in  schools  for  the  blind 
than  in  schools  for  the  seeing  ;   but  still  their  real  value 
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from  this  point  of  view  is  as  yet  not  fully  understood  even 
among  the  educators  of  the  blind.  Let  me  ask  that  the 
greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  pupils  to  be 
trained  for  the  music  profession.  Let  their  manners, 
habits,  personal  appearance,  and  general  bearing  be  such 
as  not  to  jeopardise  their  chance  of  success.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
necessity  for  great  musical  ability.  My  own  view  is  that 
generally  speaking,  the  nearer  a  musician  is  to  being  a 
genius  the  further  he  is  away  from  becoming  a  successful 
organist  and  choirmaster.  A  youth  possessed  of  patience, 
perseverance,  even  temper,  tact,  and  gentlemanly 
demeanour,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  musical 
ability,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  success  than  one  having 
great  musical  talent,  but  minus  all  or  even  some  of  the 
foregoing  qualifications.  I  have  already  given  reasons 
why  music  should  be  taught  to  blind  children.  The 
strongest  reason  against  this  course  seems  to  he  in  the 
danger  of  its  being  used  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  professional  life,  and  turn 
their  indifferent  knowledge  to  an  unsatisfactory  account 
by  playing  about  the  streets  or  in  public-houses.  I  am 
quite  opposed  to  this  reasoning,  for  who  would  dare  to 
say  that  because  some  of  our  blind  will  read  in  the  streets 
as  a  cover  for  mendicancy,  we  must  not  teach  them  to 
read  ?  If  music  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  (which  it 
undoubtedly  is),  why  should  it  be  withheld  from  the 
majority  because  a  small  minority  may  abuse  it  %  I  am 
not  without  suggestions  for  preventing  this  abuse,  e.g., 
making  it  illegal  and  punishable,  and  educating  the 
public  to  discourage  it  by  withholding  their  support. 
But,  after  all,  I  think  the  best  remedy  lies  in  aiming  at  a 
high  moral  tone  in  our  schools.  Also  let  the  standard  of 
music  taught  be  high  ;  let  the  pupils  who  do  not  take 
music  as  a  profession  be  taught  a  trade.  Above  all 
after  the  pupils  have  left  our  schools  let  them  find 
legitimate  employment  in  workshops  which  should  be 
established  in  local  centres   all   over  the  country,  and  if 
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their  wages  be  ineufficient,  let  them  by  some  means  be 
augmented.  Under  these  conditions  I  do  not  think 
many  of  our  blind,  after  having  done  a  day's  genuine 
work,  would  be  disposed  to  spend  their  evenings  by 
playing  musical  instruments  in  undesirable  places. 
There  are  some  blind  people  (and  sighted,  too,  may  I 
add  ?)  who  are  beggars  by  nature,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne — "  If  they  do  not  beg  in 
music,  will  beg  in  prose." 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  a  child  (both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
especially  the  former)  should  begin  as  early  as  mental 
and  physical  conditions  will  permit.  Though  ages  from 
five  to  twelve  are  suggested,  we  are  agreed  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Let  me  here  suggest  that  in  all  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly those  for  the  young,  a  uniform  pitch  be  adopted. 
I  consider  the  early  years  of  childhood  the  best  time  for 
training  the  ear  ;  I  fail  to  see,  however,  how  much  real 
good  can  be  accomplished  unless  a  uniform  pitch  be 
maintained  throughout  the  school.  Not  only  should 
attention  be  paid  to  the  pitch  of  instruments,  but  also 
to  their  "  touch,"  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  often  too 
heavy. 

Although  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
music  should  be  learned  by  the  blind  through  the  medium 
of  an  embossed  notation,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  teaching  by  dictation.  I  consider 
this  latter  method  very  desirable  in  the  case  of  young 
children  who  will  often  begin  their  musical  education 
before  their  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
them  to  comprehend  a  music  notation.  Teaching  by 
ear  is  for  the  most  part  discouraged  by  my  correspondents. 
For  my  own  part,  provided  that  the  pupils  are  made 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  embossed  notation,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  learn  by  ear, 
or  any  other  system  which  they  may  find  convenient, 
satisfactory,  and  easy. 
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There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
sighted  teachers  of  the  blind  should  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  embossed  notation  used  by  their  bliiKi  pupils. 
While  some  of  my  well-known  correspondents  would  make 
it  an  essential  qualification,  others  are  less  exacting, 
considering  it  desirable  but  not  essential.  I  should  say 
that  when  a  pupil  is  well  versed  in  the  embossed  notation, 
such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  sighted  teacher  is  not 
necessary,  although  desirable.  This  is,  however,  the 
only  condition  under  which  I  should  be  willing  to  excuse 
it.  The  following  answer  comes  from  a  French  corre- 
spondent :  T  give  it,  as  it  may  lead  to  some  interesting 
discussion  :  "It  seems  necessary  to  us  that  a  sighted 
musician  who  wishes  to  teach  the  blind  should  know  the 
Braille  notation.  We  think  it  preferable  that  music 
should  be  taught  to  the  blind  by  really  capable  blind 
teachers.  Firstly,  these  should  know  better  than 
sighted  teachers  what  they  can  and  ought  to  expect  of 
their  blind  pupib,  since  they  have  had  to  surmount  the 
same  difficulties  themselves." 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  notation  used  by  the 
blind  may  be  occasionally  excused  on  the  part  of  a 
sighted  teacher,  a  knowledge  of  the  notation  used  by  the 
seeing  must  be  possessed  by  a  blind  teacher  if  he  is  to  be 
successful.  The  best  method  now  in  use  of  imparting 
such  knowledge  seems  to  be  by  embossed  characters. 
Miss  Carman,  of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  describes  a  board 
12ft.  by  5ft.  upon  which  the  stave  is  grooved.  By  means 
of  wooden  characters,  pupils  can  construct  phrases  of 
music  for  themselves.  This  appears  to  me  an  excellent 
plan,  but  rather  cumbersome.  Doctor  Fraser  suggests 
that  a  volume  of  music  might  be  embossed  in  characters 
used  by  the  seeing. 

I  consider  the  question  of  Braille,  or  may  I  say 
Point  notation  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  its  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  as  music  is  concerned 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  notation  used  by 
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the  blind.  When  a  sighted  student  has  mastered  the 
Staff  notation,  no  matter  what  his  nationality,  the 
music  of  the  whole  world  is  at  Ins  command,  and  I  think 
it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
this  should  be  otherwise.  I  have  neither  time  nor 
practical  experience  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  compare 
Braille  with  New  York  Point  as  to  merits  or  demerits  ; 
but  I  would  advise  those  blind  students  who  thirst  for 
musical  literature  to  familiarise  themselves  with  New 
York  Point,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  system  will  be 
found  no  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty  works  dealing  with 
music — aesthetical,  critical,  and  technical.  On  com- 
paring this  with  our  English  publications,  what  do  we 
find  ?  Simply  a  meagre  list  of  seven  or  eight  books 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  technical  side  only. 
From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  must  either  bestir  ourselves  to  provide  more 
literature  for  our  music  students  or  encourage  them  to 
become  familiar  with  a  system  in  which  they  will  find 
what  is  so  necessary  for  their  proper  equipment.  May  I 
also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  English  publishers 
of  Braille  music  sometimes  print  music  already  available. 
This  is  a  waste  of  both  time  and  money.  I  think  the 
whole  question  of  Braille  versus  New  York  Point,  &c, 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  an  international  com- 
mittee of  blind  and  parti  ally-blind  musicians  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  systems.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  use  the  systems  for  practical  purposes 
should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their  usefulness  than 
those  who  simply  speak  and  act  as  the  result  of  theoretical 
knowledge  only.  I  could  suggest  one  or  two  abbrevia- 
tions which,  I  think,  would  be  useful  if  adopted  ;  but 
perhaps  an  opportunity  will  arise  for  a  proper  and  un- 
prejudiced consideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

On  coming  to  the  consideration  of  instruments,  we 
are,  of  course,  agreed  that  the  piano  and  organ  are  the 
best  for  blind  students  to  learn.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  teaching  them  to  play  portable  instruments.     I 
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do  not,  however,  pee  how  to  reconcile  the  views  of  those 
(and  there  are  not  wanting  such)  who  while  advocating 
the  establishment  of  an  orchestra  in  our  educational 
institutions,  object  to  teaching  small  instruments,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  used  for  undesirable 
purposes.  There  are  very  strong  reasons  given  against 
the  establishment  of  orchestras,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  following  : — 

1. — The  time  for  practice  must  be  taken  from  more 
important  subjects,  involving  a  direct  loss. 

2. — Retired  places  cannot  easily  be  found  for  practice, 
which  is  always  distracting  and  annoying  to 
others. 

3. — At  the  end  of  the  school  period  the  band  member 
finds  himself  isolated,  as  he  cannot  expect  to  be 
accepted  in  bands  composed  of  sighted  musicians. 

I  consider  the  last  reason  carries  with  it  much  weight, 
for  unless  the  orchestral  player  can  turn  his  knowledge 
to  good  account,  there  seems  little  reason  for  him  to 
devote  time  to  such  a  purpose.  No  one  seems  to  know 
of  a  blind  man  occupying  a  position  in  an  orchestra, 
nor  do  I  think  that  such  a  case  is  ever  likely  to  be  found. 
Orchestration  should,  however,  be  taught  to  our  advanced 
music  pupils.  The  establishment  of  a  small  orchestra 
in  a  school  would  perhaps  be  the  best  means  of  imparting 
this  knowledge  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  those 
who  are  not  making  music  a  profession  to  give  their 
time  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  I  should  like  to  have 
described  a  method  of  teaching  orchestration  which  I 
have  tried  with  considerable  success,  but  space  will  not 
permit.  For  the  same  reason  I  leave  the  questions  of 
school  choirs  and  examinations  and  the  use  of  pianolas 
and  gramophones  untouched. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  having  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  ministers  of  religion  towards  blind  organists, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  forms  the  saddest  part  of  my 
subject.     If  we  are  to  judge  solely  from  the  replies  to 
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this  question,  the  outlook  for  the  blind  organist  in 
England  is  very  deplorable.  In  America  there  seems 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  appointments  for  blind 
organists,  the  clergy  not  only  being  sympathetic  but 
giving  practical  help.  From  France  I  learn  the  gratifying 
news  that  hundreds  of  blind  organists  obtain  positions  at 
parish  churches,  at  more  or  less  remunerative  salaries. 
In  Germany,  judging  from  a  little  information  to  hand, 
things  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  England— 
that  is,  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  the  reason  seems 
to  be  due  more  to  the  keen  competition  of  sighted 
musicians  than  to  the  attitude  of  the  clergy.  From  the 
replies  I  have  received  and  also  from  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  blind  organist  in  England,  no  matter  how  good  his 
qualifications  may  be,  is  often  denied  even  a  hearing. 
Surely  this  is  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
teachers  of  a  Christian  country,  from  whom  we  might 
expect  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  of 
Christianity  which  they  themselves  preach.  One  of  my 
correspondents,  while  complaining  of  the  prejudice  dis- 
played by  the  clergy  as  a  whole,  speaks  of  some 
"  delightful  exceptions."  My  own  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Swindell,  is  one  of  these,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
views  on  this  question  of  the  appointment  of  blind 
organists,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  give  me  a 
written  statement.  I  received,  in  response,  a  very 
flattering  letter,  a  part  only  of  which  I  can  insert.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Piatt, — I  must  say  that  when  you  applied 
for  the  post  of  organist  of  Erdington  Parish  Church 
eighteen  years  ago,  your  seeming  disability  and  blindness 
only  made  me  more  disposed  to  give  you  the  appoint- 
ment if  at  all  possible,  and  I  deliberately  think  that  a 
blind  organist  has  a  unique  claim  for  consideration  and 
favour.  Of  course,  blindness  of  itself  is  no  qualification, 
but  it  ought  to  constitute  an  appeal.  ...  I  see 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  blind  who  have  made  music 
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a  study  and  profession  should  hopefully  be  given  at 
least  equal  opportunities  with  others. — Yours  very  truly, 

"(Signed)     F.  S.  Swindell." 

I  may  here  say  I  do  not  think  a  man  should  be 
accorded  privileges  on  account  of  his  blindness  ;  neither 
should  they  be  denied  him. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  a  very 
successful  career,  and,  feeling  that  a  brief  account  of  it 
might  not  only  be  encouraging  but  prove  an  incentive  to 
others  similarly  placed,  I  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
here  the  following  few  facts  : — 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  young  man  just 
about  leaving  school.  I  applied  by  letter  in  the  space  of 
about  four  months  for  twelve  or  fifteen  appointments.  In 
most  cases  my  applications  were  unacknowledged  ;  in 
the  others,  I  received  a  short  reply  informing  me  that  I 
should  not  be  suitable. 

At  last  I  became  desperate,  and  received  unwilling 
permission  from  Miss  Badger  to  make  my  next  application 
in  person.  Miss  Badger  was  then  Honorary  Lady 
Superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  Institution,  and  her 
name  will  ever  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the  annals  of 
that  institution,  and  to  this  lady  I  owe  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  her  watchful  care  over  my  young 
life. 

On  June  1st,  1876,  an  organist  was  advertised  for  at  a 
Nonconformist  Church  at  Oxford.  I  went  to  Oxford, 
only  to  be  told  that  the  appointment  had  been  filled — 
this  was  two  days  after  seeing  the  advertisement.  About 
three  weeks  after  this  an  organist  was  required  for  St. 
John's  Church,  Stourbridge,  a  town  about  twelve  miles 
from  Birmingham.  Miss  Badger  reminded  me  of  my 
failure  and  waste  of  money  at  Oxford,  but,  nevertheless, 
allowed  me  to  apply.  The  people's  warden,  to  whom 
I  had  to  make  application,  on  learning  that  I  was  prac- 
tically blind,  told  me  I  was  not  the  man  to  suit  them. 
I  asked  him  to  hear  me  play.  This  he  declined  to  do, 
but  there  being  a  piano  at  my  elbow,    and  not  being 
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disposed  to  take  "  No  "  for  an  answer,  I  did  play,  and  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  he  forthwith  gave  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Vicar,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  kind, 
Christian  gentleman,  and  who,  after  hearing  me  take  a 
choir  practice  and  Sunday  services  appointed  me  as  his 
organist.  This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
died  about  four  years  later.  I  then  looked  forward  with 
considerable  anxiety  to  my  change  of  vicar  ;  but  in  the 
Rev.  L.  B.  Penley  I  found  another  warm  and  sympathetic 
friend,  and  worked  happily  under  him  until  1890. 

In  this  year  the  post  of  organist  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  Erdington,  an  important  residential  suburb  of  Birm- 
ingham, became  vacant.  I  applied  for  this  appointment, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Swindell, 
the  vicar.  I  found  this  gentleman  to  be  a  very  kind  and 
broad-minded  churchman.  He  accepted  me  as  a  candi- 
date, telling  me  that  my  blindness  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  decision. 

I  obtained  the  appointment  after  fair  competition, 
and  have  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  my  life  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  this  church.  My  choir  at 
present  consists  of  eight  ladies,  nineteen  gentlemen,  and 
twenty-eight  boys,  the  choir,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boys,  being  entirely  voluntary.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
here  all  the  elements  of  trouble,  but,  thank  God,  thathas 
been  absent.  At  our  special  services  we  have  from  time  to 
time  rendered  such  works  as  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment," 
Gaul's  "Passion  Music,"  Stainer's  "Crucifixion"  and 
"  Daughter  of  Jairus,"  selections  from  the  "  Messiah," 
and  many  other  things  besides.  I  have  of  necessity 
taught  and  accompanied  these  various  works  from 
memory. 

I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  proved  during  the  past 
thirty- two  years  that  it  is  not  only  possible  for  a  blind 
man  to  be  an  organist,  but  to  take  charge  of  a  choir  as  well. 
Not  that  this  requires  proving,  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  very  fair  list  of  capable  blind  men  who  are  holding 
appointments  as  organists  and  choirmasters  in  all  parts 
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of  the  world.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the 
clergy  and  others  who  cannot  be  numbered  amongst 
the  "  delightful  exceptions,"  to  extend  to  the  blind 
that  consideration  and  fair  play  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  do  so  will  reap  a 
rich  reward  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Let  them 
remember  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  who  said  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  May  God's  blessing 
rest  upon  my  weak  effort  to  serve  a  cause  which  I,  in 
common  with  you  all,  have  so  near  to  my  heart. 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  H.  E.  PLATT'S  PAPER, 

Miss  Adelaide  Carman,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
Association  Valentine  Hauy,  7  and    9,  Rue    Duros, 

Paris. 
S.  Corbett,  Mus.Doc,  F.R.C.O.,  &c,  Wellington  House, 

Burns    Street,    Nottingham,    and   Institution   for 

the  Blind,  Nottingham. 
I.    Davidson,    Mus.Bac,    F.R.C.O.,    A.R.C.M.    (Lond.), 

Henshaw's    Blind    Asylum,    Old    Trafford,    Man- 
chester. 
Director  Diebrtch,  National  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Chemnitz,  Germany. 
Miss  Kate  M.  Ellis,  School  for  the  Blind,  Leeds. 
C.  F.  Fraser,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 
G.  D.  Gardner,  F.R.C.O.,  10,  Warwick  Crescent,  London, 

W.,    and    School   for    the    Blind,    Swiss    Cottage, 

London,  N.W. 
A.  R.  Gaul,  Mus.Bac.  (Cantab.),  Cxillott  Lodge, Edgbaston, 

and  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 
Miss  Lilian  L.  Green,  New  York  State  School  for  the 

Blind,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
W.    H.    Illingworth,    Henshaw's    Blind    Asylum,    Old 
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H.  Marshall,    Institution    for    the    Blind,    Magdalen 

Green,  Dundee. 
A.  B.  Norwood,  M.A.,  School  for  the  Blind,  York. 
H.    W.    P.    Pine,  Midland    Institution    for    the    Blind, 

Nottingham. 
A.    W.    Pollitt,    Mus.Doc,    A.R.C.M.,    School   for    the 

Indigent  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 
Frederick  W.   Priest,   F.R.C.O.,    Institution   for   the 

Blind,   Birmingham. 
W.   Robertson,   Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 

Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Miss   Olive   Rider,    L.R.A.M.,    Watton   House,    Water 

Orton,    near    Birmingham,    and    Institution    for 

the  Blind,  Birmingham. 
Heney  Stainsby,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 
Miss   A.    A.    Symes,    L.I.S.M.,    School    for    the    Blind, 

Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
E.  B.  Tewkesbury,  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
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Mr.  Edward  Watson,  A.R. CO.,  late  senior  music  master 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  opened  the  discussion.  He 
said  : 

Mr.  Piatt's  interesting  paper  raises  several  points  for 
profitable  discussion.  We  all  agree  that  for  very  special 
reasons  some  systematic  training  in  music  is  of  peculiar  value 
and  benefit  to  the  physically  and  mentally  fit  blind  child. 
The  precise  amount  of  training  must  naturally  be  determined 
by  the  capacity  of  the  student,  the  time  that  can  be  given 
to  it  without  detriment  to  general  training,  and  the  choice 
of  an  ultimate  profession  or  trade.  In  the  case  of  the  blind, 
however,  the  musical  training  is  of  deeper  moment  than  in 
the  average  case  amongst  the  seeing,  inasmuch  as  music  will 
ever  be  that  sympathetic  art  to  which  the  sightless  instinc- 
tively turn  for' consolation  in  their  affliction.  In  its  exercise 
the  crippling  limitations  of  blindness  are  forgotten,  the  hori- 
zon of  the  soul  is  expanded,  the  mind  is  refreshed,  and  the 
whole  nature  receives  a  tonic.     Through  music  God  has  ever 
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communicated  a  special  message  of  comfort  and  hope  to  His 
blind,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  them  by  most  careful 
training  to  hear  and  to  understand  this  message. 

Alas,  we  are  confronted  with  practical  difficulties  on  every 
side,  and  we  have  no  sooner  vanquished  one  than  another 
arises ;  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  our  difficulties 
arises  when  a  specially  gifted  blind  pupil,  a  musician  it 
may  be  to  the  finger  tips,  elects  to  follow  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, a  means  of  earning  a  living.  Most  of  our  people 
who  are  trained  for  a  professional  career  are  trained  as 
organists  and  teachers  of  music,  and  our  great  Institutions 
turn  out  young  men  whose  qualifications  are  remarkable, 
men  whose  abilities  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  command  suc- 
cess ;  and  here  is  where  the  heartbreak  begins.  We  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Piatt  how  great  the  difficulties  were  some 
30  vears  ago  for  a  highly-trained  blind  organist  to  secure 
a  post.  In  our  large  towns  to-day  we  all  know  how  enor- 
mouslv  competitive  conditions  have  increased  since  then,  and 
are  still  increasing,  so  much  so  that  unless  our  blind  candi- 
dates can  secure  the  benefit  of  some  powerful  personal 
influence,  they  seem,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  to  have  practi- 
cally no  chance  whatever  of  so  much  as  "  a  look  in."  Rural 
districts,  however,  undoubtedlv  offer  much  greater  chances 
of  successful  candidature,  and  our  organists  and  teachers 
might  often  there  be  welcomed  with  open  arms,  as  better  than 
the  best  the  locality  could  produce.  In  towns,  alas,  and 
especially  at  churches  of  any  importance,  where  frequently 
some  50  to  150  sighted  applicants  offer  their  services,  amongst 
them  men  holding  the  highest  degrees  and  diplomas  in  music, 
we  have  sorrowfully  to  realise  that  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  hearing  for  our  candidates,  however  deserv- 
ing. Yet,  even  in  the  face  of  such  a  depressing  outlook, 
I  venture  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  of  a  practical 
nature. 

I  think  we  might  make  ourselves  heard  more  of  in  certain 
influential  quarters.  Here  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  : 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  has  just  been  meeting  at  York. 
Suppose  we  had  been  able  to  organise  a  representative 
deputation  of  the  right  sort  of  people,  say,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Boards  of  Management  and  the  Directors  of  Music 
of  some  of  our  most  prominent  training  Institutions,  to  wait 
upon  the  Conference,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  our  blind 
organists  upon  that  great  ministerial  gathering,  who  knows 
what  effect  it  might  have  had  all  over  the  country,  as 
organistships  from  time  to  time  became  vacant  in  Weslevan 
places  of  worship?  Po  with  the  Presbvterian  Synods,  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  other  periodic  general  gatherings  of  Non- 
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conformist  ministers.  And  if  such  a  scheme  could  not  always 
be  carried  out,  could  not  this  very  Congress  pass  a  resolution 
to  periodically  memorialise  such  gatherings  of  ministers,  in 
conference  assembled,  through  some  such  agency  as  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society?  To  get  at  the  general  body 
of  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Roman 
communion  may  not  be  quite  so  practicable,  but  the  indi- 
vidual clergyman  whose  church  required  a  new  organist, 
could  often  be  easily  got  at,  and  by  whom  more  effectively 
than  by  some  well-known  and  influential  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Institution  whereat  our 
candidate  received  his  training,  generally  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  social  influence  and  status,  one  who  at  all  events 
could  not  be  ignored,  and  who  would  be  secure  from  the 
dreaded  snub,  or  the  polite  waving  off.  A  personal  visit  and 
appeal  from  such  an  one,  supplemented  by  the  expert  testi- 
mony of  the  Director  of  Music  at  the  school,  might  often  be 
enough  to  secure  a  place  on  the  "  short  list,"  and  a  hearing 
for  his  protege.  With  "  fair  field  and  no  favour,"  many  of 
our  people  would  give  an  excellent  account  of  their  training 
and  general  fitness,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  any 
such  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  is 
one  that  might  be  envied  by  a  prince. 

Again,  sighted  organists  usually  put  in  a  sort  of  apprentice- 
ship as  deputy  organists.  Why  not  make  arrangements  to 
secure  deputy  organistships  at  good  churches  for  our  blind 
before  they  leave  our  schools?  The  clergy  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  hesitating  to  take  a  comparatively  inexperienced 
youth  fresh  from  school.  Our  students  would  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  attaching  themselves  in  such  a  way  to  a 
good  church.  The  very  name  of  the  church  would  serve 
as  an  introduction.  They  would  also  probably  make  interested 
friends,  who  might  be  of  real  assistance  to  them  when  they 
applied  for  an  organistship.  And  now  as  to  the  question  of 
preparing  our  students  as  teachers  of  music.  Here  again 
we  have  to  face,  in  the  interests  of  our  people,  the  problem 
of  the  absolutely  overcrowded  state  of  the  musical  profession. 
In  London  alone,  it  has  been  computed,  there  are  some 
10,000  persons  engaged  in  teaching  music  for  a  living,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  except  perhaps  in 
rural  districts,  the  supply  of  teachers  far  exceeds  the  demand, 
large  as  that  demand  is.  Again,  our  blind  musician, 
especially  when  he  is  commencing,  cannot  always  afford  to 
live  in  a  district  where  good  fees  may  be  obtained,  and  it 
is  absolutely  suicidal  to  attempt  to  establish  oneself  as  a  pro- 
fessional musician  in  a  decaying  neighbourhood,  where  and 
because    rents    are    less,       These    are    increasingly    serious 
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problems,  and  how  to  turn  out  the  successful  blind  musician, 
happy  in  his  work,  earning  anything  like  the  income  his 
often  superlative  merits  ought  to  command,  is  one  which 
seems  in  these  acutely  competitive  days  to  be  getting  hope- 
lessly difficult  to  solve.  Surely  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  who,  with  a  full  cognisance  of  things  as  they 
unquestionably  are  to-day  in  this  country,  still  hesitate  to 
discourage  the  idea  of  a  professional  life  for  any  but  the 
more  fortunately  circumstanced  blind — those  who,  in  addition 
to  great  natural  gifts,  have  some  means,  or  friends,  or  both. 
Of  course,  many  of  our  students  are  taught  tuning  and 
repairing,  but  here  I  maintain  that  in  these  days,  when 
pianoforte  and  organ  technique  require  to  be  kept  at  a  very 
high  level,  no  man  has  time  to  keep  up  his  technique  if  he 
has  to  divide  his  attention  between  a  profession  and  a  trade. 
His  sighted  competitor  would  never  dream  of  attempting 
such  a  thing.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  blind 
musician  has  often  a  rude  awakening  when  he  passes  out 
of  our  Institutions.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  "kinder  to 
impress  upon  our  music  students  the  desirability  of  adopting 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  paid  musical  engagements  as 
that  assumed  by  so  many  gifted  sighted  amateurs — people, 
by -the- way,  who  keep  the  professional  man,  sighted  and 
blind,  out  of  his  work ;  that  is,  to  look  upon  such  engage- 
ments principally  as  a  means  of  augmenting  otherwise 
inadequate  earnings?  In  a  word,  I  should  discourage  a  blind 
youth  or  maiden  from  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  unless 
he  had  either  an  appointment  in  connection  with  one  of  our 
Institutions,  or  some  private  help  or  means  which  would 
enable  him  to  keep  himself  going  until  he  had  established 
a  connection. 

A  word  as  to  Braille  music.  In  ordinary  Braille  we  have 
grades  1  and  2  (I  won't  say  3  !).  In  Braille  music  we  have 
no  grade  1  practically.  I  should  like  to  see  a  scheme  of 
graduated  Braille  exercises  for  beginners,  introducing  one 
by  one  the  devices  of  more  advanced  Braille.  I  should  also 
like  to  see  short  (say,  4-bar)  exercises  in  this  graduated 
Braille,  enough,  and  no  more,  to  illustrate  the  various  points 
we  wish  our  pupils  to  grasp  at  each  lesson. 

Mr.  Piatt's  question,  "  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  all 
sighted  teachers  of  the  blind  should  possess  a  knowledge  of 
Braille  music  notation?  "  is  one  I  particularly  draw  attention 
to.  The  true  inwardness  of  the  question  is  revealed  by  the 
necessity  of  asking  it.  Could  a  missionary  (to  the  Chinese, 
say)  hope  to  reach  and  teach  his  people  as  long  as  he  neg- 
lected to  learn  their  language?  Now,  I  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  a  non-Braillist  to  be  of  the  least  assistance  to  his  Braille 
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pupil,  when  he  is,  by  his  very  ignorance  of  the  Braille,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  may  arise 
over  a  single  "slip-dot"?  There  is  not  a  practical  Braillist 
here  to-day  who  has  not  times  without  number  seen  a  whole 
passage  turned  into  utter  bathos  by  a  single  slip-dot  error. 
Time,  indeed,  is  it  for  our  newly-established  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  get  to  work,  and,  by  putting  Braille 
music  upon  its  syllabus  of  requirements,  let  us  hope  it  has 
taken  a  long-needed  step  towards  making  it  impossible  for 
such  a  preposterous  state  of  things  to  continue.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  such  bogus  teaching  to  that  which  is  imparted  by 
those  who  have  trained  themselves  to  think  in  Braille  id  nun 
as  clearly  as  in  that  of  their  own  sighted  notation. 

A  final  word  as  to  Braille  literature  on  music.  There  is 
a  remarkable  dearth  of  up-to-date  literature  in  Braille  on 
subjects  of  general  musical  study — subjects  included  in  a 
study  of  the  art  of  musical  composition  and  of  musical  his- 
tory. Right  glad  are  we  to  know  that  one  result  of  this 
Congress  has  been  that  representative  Braille  musicians  have 
had  opportunities  of  conferring  with  each  other,  and  of 
making  sundry  recommendations  which  were  gladly  welcomed 
by  several  who  Avere  able  and  only  too  willing"  to  help  in  this 
matter.  It  would  indeed  be  a  magnificent  result  of  this 
Congress  if  we  were  able  soon  to  lay  before  our  blind,  who 
have  waited  so  long  and  so  patiently,  a  series  of  short, 
concisely-worded  text-books  embodying  the  latest  teachings 
of  the  foremost  instructors  in  the  art  and  science  of  music 
of  our  day.  Even  should  it  eventually  become  impossible 
for  many  of  our  blind  to  earn  their  living  by  the  exercise 
of  music  as  a  profession,  that  could  be  no  reason  whatever  in 
itself  for  their  loving  music  less,  and  becoming  less  proficient. 
The  art  is  to  them  what  no  other  art  can  be  to  any  of  us 
who  have  sight,  and  in  helping  them  to  the  best  under- 
standing of  it,  and  in  keeping  them  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  its  developments,  we  are  engaged  in  a  mission  as  worthy 
as  any  in  which  we  could  be  engaged. 

Mr.  Dixson  :  I  hope  some  of  the  musicians  present  will 
tell  us  whether  a  blind  man  can  train  boys  in  a  choir.  That 
is  really  the  chief  reason  why  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  object  to  having  blind  men  as  organists,  because 
you  will  find  in  Scotland  and  among  Nonconformists  and 
Free  Churchmen  in  England  very  little  difficulty — far  less 
difficulty — than  there  is  in  the  English  church.  There  is 
another  reason  why  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent  or  America.  In  the  Roman  church 
there  are  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  only  two  cathedrals 
where  you  have  two  great  daily  musical  services.     One  is  the 
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Westminster  Cathedral  and  the  other  is  at  Seville.  That  is 
to  say,  in  England  there  are  churches,  namely,  our  cathedrals 
and  places  like  Leeds  Parish  Church,  where  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  act  as  organist,  because 
he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  work.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cathedrals  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  probably  no  church 
abroad  where  such  a  condition  of  things  would  happen,  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  act  as 
organist  of  a  French  cathedral.  I  gravely  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  standard  of  choir  training  is  as  high  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  in  England,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  that 
the  clergy  should  be  a  little  bit  doubtful  as  to  appointing 
blind  men  as  trainers  of  a  choir  of  boys,  where  there  is  need 
to  maintain  discipline  among  the  boys.  Therefore,  I  hope 
musicians  will  tell  us  how  far  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man 
to  train  a  choir.  With  regard  to  people  taking  up  a  musical 
profession,  I  heard  Bernard  Shaw  once  say  that  all  those 
people  who  have  no  aptitude  and  no  liking  for  business  took 
to  the  fine  arts.  (Laughter.)  It  seems  to  me  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  when  a  blind  man  takes 
to  music,  it  is  because  he  thinks  he  is  no  good  for  anything 
else,  for  not  only  may  a  blind  man  engage  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  be  in  the  church  or  take  to  the  law,  but  he  may  do 
what  very  few  blind  men  have  done  and  more  blind  men 
might  do,  he  might  take  to  journalism.  Therefore,  I  agree 
with  previous  speakers,  and  say  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
that  no  blind  man  should  take  to  music  as  a  profession  unless 
he  has  special  gifts  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  say  unless 
he  has  private  means  or  a  chance  of  an  appointment,  but 
unless  he  has  special  gifts  in  that  direction.  I  should  like  to 
tell  this  Congress  what  I  have  told  many  audiences  before, 
that  I  would  rather,  except  where  I  asked  a  member  of  the 
firm  to  tune  my  piano,  I  would  rather  employ  for  mere 
business  reasons  a  blind  tuner  than  anybody  else.  At  this 
moment  I  have  a  piano  which  I  imported  from  Germany. 
Obviously  I  cannot  get  any  member  of  the  firm  to  tune  it, 
and  I  actually  send  to  Swindon  to  get  a  blind  man  to  come 
to  Oxford  and  tune  my  piano,  because  I  cannot  trust  the 
music  shops  to  do  it.  I  hope  the  Conference  will  make  it 
clear  to  the  public  that,  in  their  own  interest,  quite  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  it  is  far  better  to  employ  a 
blind  tuner  than  any  sighted  tuner. 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby  :  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Piatt  has  written  a  very  much  larger  paper  than  the 
one  he  has  presented  to  you.   It  was  adjudged  by  the  "  powers 
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that  be"  to  be  much  too  long,  and  therefore  has  been  cut 
down  considerably.  But  the  paper,  to  my  mind,  is  so  valuable, 
and  contains  the  opinions  of  experts  all  over  the  world,  that 
I  consider  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  it  were  not  placed  in  full 
in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  use  some  means  to  have  the  paper 
published,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Piatt  will  then  be  able  to  send 
copies  of  the  paper  to  any  who  may  wish  to  possess  it.  I 
can  vouch  for  its  value,  because  I  read  it  very  carefully  several 
times  myself.  In  his  modesty,  Mr.  Piatt  omitted  to  read 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Swindell's  letter,  and  possibly  you  will  like 
to  hear  the  omitted  portions.  I  happened  to  see  the  letter,  and 
have  taken  a  copy  of  it,  and,  without  Mr.  Piatt's  permission, 
I  will  read  the  portions  left  out.  "  I  am  further  constrained 
to  say  that  long  ago  I  ceased  to  regard  you  as  blind.  You 
have  been  so  efficient  and  successful  in  every  way  as  an 
organist  and  choirmaster  that  your  blindness  has  not  counted, 
except  on  recollection  as  an  enhancement  of  your  skill  and 
power.  I  don't  know  how  other  blind  men  do  in  a  like  posi- 
tion, and  you  have  done  so  well  that  I  should  hardly  expect 
another  man  handicapped  as  you  are  to  come  near  you." 
(Applause.)  My  other  point  is  with  reference  to  Mr.  Dix- 
son's  remarks  as  to  elaborate  services.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  the  tendency  in  many  of  our  churches  is  towards  very 
musical  services,  and  Mr.  Dixson  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Piatt,  in  his  paper — which,  again,  he  has  had  the 
modesty  to  leave  out — says  that  his  choir  at  present  consists 
of  8  ladies,  19  gentlemen,  and  28  boys,  the  choir,  with 
the  exception  of  the  boys,  being  entirely  voluntary.  With 
regard  to  elaborate  services,  Mr.  Piatt  says :  "  You  will  see 
that  I  have  here  all  the  elements  of  trouble,  though,  thank 
God,  that  has  been  absent.  At  our  special  services  we  have 
from  time  to  time  rendered  such  works  as  Spohr's  '  Last 
Judgment,'  &c."  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  blind 
musician  can  control  a  choir  and  hold  his  own  with  sighted 
musicians. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  As  to  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
clergymen,  I  have  now  had  more  than  30  years'  experience 
in  this  country,  and  I  have  never  had  but  one  unkind  recep- 
tion from  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  or  from  any 
Dissenting  Minister.  I  always  make  it  a  point  whenever 
possible  of  going  and  seeing  them  personally.  I  will  give  you 
one  illustration.  I  went  to  see  a  clergyman,  and  he  said, 
"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible.  We  have  our  boys'  choir, 
and  the  idea  of  a  blind  lady  teaching  such  a  choir  is  quite 
impossible.    I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing."     His  wife  said, 
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"  Now,  he  is  only  asking  you  to  let  her  have  a  trial." 
The  clergyman  said  :  "  You  ask  me  to  give  her  a  month's 
trial.  I  won't  promise  that,  but  she  may  begin,  and  if  I  am 
satisfied  with  her  first  Sunday,  she  may  have  a  month."  I 
went  with  the  young  lady,  and  she  took  the  choir.  The 
clergyman  did  not  quite  see  how  the  young  woman  was  going 
to  train  the  choir,  and  he  said,  "I  think  it  only  right  I 
should  go  and  see."  He  went  to  the  choir  practice,  and 
the  boys  were  all  sitting  quietly,  and  he  said,  "  You  have 
always  been  restless  boys,  and  now  you  are  all  behaving  like 
young  gentlemen.  How  is  this?"  And  a  boy  said,  "Sir, 
I  am  head  boy  here,  and  I  have  told  these  boys  if  they  do 
not  mind  every  word  this  lady  says,  and  if  they  are  dis- 
respectful to  her,  I  shall  knock  their  heads — and,  parson,  I'll 
do  it."  (Laughter.)  The  young  lady  got  the  appointment, 
and  she  was  a  success.  When  you  want  to  get  blind  people 
employed,  go  and  show  the  clergyman  himself  how  they  can 
teach  sighted  people  to  read  music.  We  make  a  great  point 
of  that.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  one  man  to  teach 
the  piano,  the  organ,  and  everything  else  in  our  blind  schools. 
We  want  special  teachers.  I  believe  in  employing  blind 
teachers  and  sighted  teachers  in  combination.  I  have  one 
of  the  best  pianoforte  teachers  in  England.  He  is  a  great 
success,  but  I  never  want  him  to  take  the  elementary  teaching. 
I  always  give  that  to  one  of  my  best  blind  teachers,  who  has 
great  skill  in  starting  them  in  reading  music  and  so  forth. 
By  this  combination  we  get  the  best  results. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  it  might  have  been 
better  if  this  discussion  had  taken  place  this  afternoon 
instead  of  this  morning,  when  our  esteemed  Dean  would 
have  been  present.  He  is  a  force  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  made  some  impression  upon 
him.  The  Church  Congress  is  being  held  here  this  year, 
and  the  matter  might  be  brought  before  that  body. 

Mr.  Illingworth  :  There  are  matters  in  connection  with 
the  paper  which  are  the  common  experience  of  those  who 
have  chai-ge  of  training  schools  for  the  blind,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  too  much  enforced.  With  regard  to  getting 
employment  for  blind  organists  in  England,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word.  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  cannot  endorse  Dr. 
Campbell's  experience  with  regard  to  ministers  to  whom  I 
have  applied.  I  have  done  what  Dr.  Campbell  has  urged — 
I  have  gone  to  see  them,  and  I  have  taken  the  pupils  with 
me,  and  they  have  literally  refused  to  allow  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing,  although  I  have  put  it  to  them  that  I 
was  not  asking   any   favour   of   them.      I   simply  say   "  Give 
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this  young  man  a  trial  along  with  the  other  competitors. 
If  he  is  not  as  good  as  your  best  do  not  have  him,  and 
if  he  is  equal  give  him  a  chance  because  he  is  blind."  In 
several  cases  I  have  been  absolutely  unsuccessful.  One  Non- 
conformist superintendent  I  went  to  in  the  interests  of  a 
blind  organist  simply  got  angry  and  said,  "  We  cannot  be 
charitable  with  trust  money."  I  replied,  "  What  do  you  do 
with  trust  money  if  it  is  not  for  that  purpose?  "  In  Scotland, 
where  I  have  had  long  experience,  things  were  so  different 
I  could  scarcely  realise  the  change  when  I  came  here.  I  can 
say  with  confidence — there  are  some  young  men  here  who 
were  trained  at  the  Craigmillar  Institution  as  organists  who 
will  bear  me  out — that  every  single  music  student  who  com- 
pleted his  training  in  the  music  school  there  and  got  his 
certificate,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I  was  there, 
was  appointed  as  an  organist  immediately  his  training 
was  completed.  There  is  a  large  number  who  occupy 
positions  as  organists  in  churches  in  Scotland  to-day, 
and  I  may  say  the  services  in  many  of  those  churches 
are  quite  as  elaborate  as  in  any  ordinary  church  in  England. 
With  regard  to  choir-boy  training,  you  do  not  need  to  look 
for  a  blind  organist  to  find  an  organist  who  cannot  manage 
a  choir.  (Applause.)  My  opinion  is  that  you  could  not  get 
any  blind  organist  to  manage  a  choir  worse  than  some  sighted 
organists  do.  Then,  why  not  let  a  blind  organist  have  a 
chance?  Do  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England  reject  blind 
organists  because  they  have  tried  them  and  found  them  to 
fail  with  choir  boys?  No,  they  are  speaking  from  hearsay,  or 
from  their  own  hazy  ideas.  Would  they  say  if  they  found 
a  sighted  organist  could  not  train  boys  and  keep  them  in 
order  that  they   would   not   have   another   sighted   organist? 

Training  by  ear,  I  quite  agree,  is  a  very  good  thing.  It 
is  essential  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  successful  musician  that 
an  essential  part  of  his  education  shall  be  by  ear.  As  I 
have  said  of  the  development  of  the  sixth  sense,  so  with 
music ;  you  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  develop  the  musical 
sense.  One  method  forms  an  interesting  game  as  well  as 
developing  musical  sense.  It  is  to  have  a  number  of  bells 
strung  on  a  stick  hanging  almost  clown  to  the  floor,  and 
simply  roll  a  hard  ball  along  the  floor  and  strike  them.  The 
pupils  soon  learn  to  know  the  sound  of  every  bell 
and  thus  become  accustomed  to  the  scale.  If  blind  musicians 
are  to  be  successful  in  this  country  they  must  be 
protected  against  the  unqualified  blind  musicians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  are  large  numbers  who  take  to  music 
because  they  cannot  do  anything  else.  I  should  fancy  that  is 
the  experience  of  most  superintendents  and  masters  of  Blind 
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Schools.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  parents  and  friends 
who  bring  children  to  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  take 
care  to  impress  me  with  the  fact  that  they  are  musical,  and 
that  they  want  to  be  piano  tuners  or  organists,  and  they 
are  disappointed  when  we  tell  them  that  we  shall  have  to 
examine  them  very  carefully  before  we  allow '  them  to  go 
into  the  study  of  music.  If  governing  authorities  of  Institu- 
tions are  not  very  firm  numbers  will  be  continually  crowding 
into  this  profession  who  will  never  be  a  success ;  and  when 
they  have  had  a  few  months'  musical  training  will  be  found 
to  be  failures,  and  go  away  and  set  up  as  piano  tuners  or 
musicians,  and  say  they  were  trained  at  such  and  such  a 
school.  The  authorities  at  Blind  Institutions  and  music 
schools  should  publish  some  sort  of  statement  in  their  annual 
reports  warning  the  public  not  to  employ  those  who  cannot 
produce  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  proficiency.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  :  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
Conference  has  been  the  splendid  capacity  of  the  blind  dele- 
gates. We  had  yesterday  afternoon  a  magnificent  illustration 
of  the  standard  to  which  our  well-trained  blind  are  attaining, 
and  I  submit  that  well-trained  blind  organists  and  choir- 
masters are  equally  as  efficient  and  capable.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  Conference  should  be  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
demonstrate  that.  I  offer  a  suggestion  made  to  me  by  one  of 
the  delegates  this  morning.  It  is  that  some  representative 
conference  of  leading  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
should  be  invited  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  blind 
organists  can  do.  A  small  committee  of  some  six  or  eight 
musical  gentlemen  from  this  Conference — we  have  plenty  on 
the  platform:  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  others— might 
organise  the  proceedings,  and  have  present  a  choir  of  boys 
and  men  for  illustrations  of  skill  in  choir  training.  A  number 
of  representative  blind  musicians  could  give  a  demonstration 
in  London. 

Mr.  Warrilow  (Oxford)  :  May  I  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  organist  in  connection  with 
my  own  experience?  Some  13  years  ago  I  answered 
various  advertisements,  and  after  about  nine  months  I  had 
a  letter  from  a  parish  in  Kent  in  reply  to  my  offer  to 
give  my  services  for  a  month  on  trial.  I  went  down  to 
the  parish  and  after  a  month  was  appointed  organist,  and 
there  I  stayed  for  about  eight  years.  During  this  period — 
and  this  is  what  I  want  specially  to  bring  as  a  suggestion — 
the  difficulty  I  had  chiefly  to  encounter  was  the  almost  total 
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absence  of  service  music.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  organ 
music  accessible,  especially  from  abroad,  but  there  is  not  much 
published  in  this  country.  When  I  arrived  at  the  church,  and 
all  the  time  I  remained  in  the  village,  I  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  what  aid  I  could  get  in  the  way  of  experienced  readers, 
and  as  there  were  no  services  published  in  Braille  I  had  to 
copy  everything  myself,  and  this  took  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  unnecessary  labour.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  show  to  advantage  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  music  published  in  the  way  of  services.  There  is  no  single 
service  of  a  complete  character  which  could  be  of  use  to  an 
organist  taking  his  first  post.  The  only  service  available 
is  Smart  in  F,  and  that  has  been  looking  for  a  companion 
for  about  fifteen  years.  (Laughter.)  When  I  left  this  church 
in  1904  I  applied  for  a  post  in  Oxford  of  quite  a  different 
character.  There  I  had  a  choral  communion,  and  we  did  not 
reckon  to  repeat  the  same  service  on  consecutive  Sundays. 
I  had  to  get  the  works  Brailled,  and  I  had  valuable  assistance 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  the  way  of 
readers,  and  I  got  Stainer's  "  Crucifixion  "  in  about  five 
weeks.  Miss  Austin  is  now  very  energetic  in  getting  music 
put  into  the  lending  library  ;  and  here  there  will  be  a  great 
many  services  available  after  copying.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  organ  music  which  is  useful  for  voluntaries.  With 
regard  to  publications,  there  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of 
anthems  suitable  for  ordinary  services.  We  have  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen  of  what  are  called  seasonal  anthems,  and  a  great 
need  would  be  met  if  we  had  a  few  for  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  or  hai'vest.  The  "  Messiah  '"  and  "  Elijah  "  are 
done  completely.  They  were  valuable,  but  small  works  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  beginner  would  be  more  practical. 
With  regard  to  the  clergy,  I  may  say  I  have  met  with  much 
consideration,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice 
throughout  the  country  which  can  only  be  cleared  away  by 
personal  appeal,  and  also  by  making  our  organists  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  requiring  few  concessions.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  appeal,  and  making  the  clergy  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  For  those  who  have  copies  written  out  in 
Braille,  where  they  are  useful  services,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  print  them  at  the  Normal  College,  and  let  the  blind 
organists  have  them  at  mere  cost  price. 

Miss  Giffin  (Washington)  :  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
that  came  to  me  from  one  of  our  own  blind  girls,  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  for  teachers.  She  said  :  "  Miss  Giffin,  if 
teachers  in  schools  who  are  preparing  us  to  earn  our  living  as 
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teachers,  not  only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  sighted  children, 
would  let  us  teach  a  sighted  child,  and  give  us  thorough 
practice  in  arranging  lessons  for  a  sighted  child,  and  mention 
it  in  the  certificate,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us,  because  the  first  question  that  is  asked 
is,  '  Have  you  ever  taught  a  sighted  child  ?  '  and 
the  answer  is,  '  No,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it,"  and  then 
they  say,  '  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  someone  who 
has  taught  a  sighted  child.'  '  This  suggestion  is  from  one 
who  is  trying  to  earn  her  living  as  a  teacher.  She  has 
secured  three  pupils  through  friends,  and  she  can  now  say 
she  has  taught  a  sighted  child,  and  it  is  the  greatest  help 
to  her.  That  is  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  but 
I  should  like  before  leaving  to  endorse  what  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  friendly  reception  we  have  received. 

The  Rev.  H.  Kingdon  (Bristol):  Music  should  be  taught 
as  a  recreation,  but  we  do  not  teach  it  to  any  as  a  recreation 
after  they  are  sixteen.  Now,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  learned  it  as  a  recreation,  we  have  recently 
started  a  small  musical  library,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  musical  director.  It  will  contain  musical  compositions 
and  also  works  on  music.  We  have  no  branch  of  our  libraries 
connected  with  music  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
anything  in  the  building  on  music.  We  contribute  a  small 
sum  each  year  for  the  musical  library.  We  pay  a  great  deal 
of  care  to  its  preparation,  which  we  feel  will  be  a  great  help, 
not  only  to  those  who  have  learned  as  a  recreation  that  they 
may  continue,  but  also  a  help  to  those  who  are  studying 
music  as  a  profession.  With  regard  to  bringing  the 
matter  of  organists  before  the  Church  Congress,  that  pro- 
gramme has  already  been  arranged,  but  why  not  approach 
the  Diocesan  Conferences?  Let  each  Institution  in  its  own 
district  approach  its  own  Diocesan  Conference  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  As  to  the  demonstration  which  Mr.  Tate 
suggested,  I  would  propose  it  in  connection  with  the  next 
Conference.  That  might  easily  be  arranged.  With  regard 
to  the  discipline  of  choir  boys,  1  have  always  held  that  the 
parson  should  be  present  at  his  choir  practice,  and  if  so  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  choir, 

Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood  (Exeter):  I  had  hoped  that  Mr. 
Souter,  whom  I  see  present,  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
given  the  blind  teachers  present  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Such  conferences  as  these  are  not  of  real  advantage  unless 
we  are  all  willing  to  place  our  personal  experience  at  the 
disposal  of  others,  always  provided  that  such  experience  is 
not  given  for  one's  own  glorification   or  the  glorification   of 
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your  own  institution,  but  with  a  real  desire  to  benefit 
others.  Mr.  Souter  is  thoroughly  competent  to  speak  upon 
the  questions  raised  in  Mr.  Piatt's  paper,  and  I  again  express 
my  regret  that  he  has  not  done  so.  Failing  him,  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  to  give  a  little  information  on  the  subject  of 
musical  education,  because  there  is  one  question  put  by  Mr. 
Piatt  in  his  paper  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that  is  ques- 
tion No.  12 — "What  musical  examinations  do  you  recommend 
as  most  valuable  to  blind  students?  In  stating  these,  please 
give  an  outline  course  of  studies."  I  fancy  three  years  ago 
I  took  upon  myself  to  recommend  a  special  course  of  exami- 
nations of  which  we  have  had  some  personal  experience 
extending  over  about  seven  years.  That  was  the  examination 
set  up  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  recommended  these  because  they  are,  I  think,  the 
only  properly  graded  and  systematised  examinations  sent  out 
by  any  musical  societies.  I  think  we  were  the  pioneers  in 
taking  up  those  examinations  seven  years  ago.  Since  then 
other  institutions  have  come  to  the  forefront,  and  from  re- 
ports I  receive  year  by  year  I  see  Sheffield  is  doing  splendid 
work  on  the  same  lines.  Edinburgh  also  has  set  up  exami- 
nations, and  they  again  are  doing  splendidly.  Liverpool 
is  working  on  similar  lines,  and  Plymouth  has  taken  it  up 
on  a  small  scale.  We  are  comparatively  a  small  institution, 
but  in  the  last  seven  years  we  have  presented  47  pupils,  20 
of  whom  have  obtained  honours,  and  the  whole  of  the 
others  have  passed  ;  we  have  not  had  a  single  failure.  I 
put  that  down  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Souter  never  presents 
a  pupil  until  he  is  practically  sure  he  is  going  to  pass.  I  will 
let  you  into  one  secret  of  our  success,  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  copy  it  if  they  think  necessary,  and  that  is  that  half 
way  through  our  term — twelve  months — my  committee  en- 
gage a  doctor  of  music,  who  examines  our  pupils  thoroughly, 
and  points  out  every  mistake,  points  out  sometimes  that  the 
Braille  copies  are  incorrect.  We  remedy  these  defects,  and 
the  result  is  we  have  been  very  successful.  With  regard  to 
the  clergy,  I  am  pleased  to  give  a  delightful  exception  to 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  We  had  the 
case  of  a  clever  lad  going  in  for  his  A.R.C.O.  examina- 
tion on  attaining  his  twentv-nrst  birthday.  He  belongs  to 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  parson  there  not  only  promised  to  give 
him  an  appointment  if  he  passed,  but  he  kept  the  appoint- 
ment open  for  three  months,  in  order  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  lad  was  successful  in  passing,  obtained  the 
appointment,  and  has  held  it  ever  since.  Some  six  months  ago 
I  received  a  highly  eulogistic  letter  from  the  clergyman  hi  it- 
self— almost  as  eulogistic  as  that  read  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Piatt 
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— saying  how  highly  he  appreciated  the  services  of  this  young 
organist.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Watson's  suggestion,  that 
blind  men  should  be  appointed  deputy  organists,  it  is  a  very 
good  idea,  but  I  find  one  difficulty — the  jealousy  of  sighted 
organists.  I  know  a  case  where  a  blind  man  takes  a  choir 
in  a  church  on  Sunday  afternoon — a  blind  choir.  There  is 
a  very  fine  organ  there,  but  the  sighted  organist  refuses  to 
allow  that  blind  man  to  play  the  organ,  for  fear  it  may  be 
put  out  of  gear. 

Mr.  Souter  :  The  reason  I  did  not  come  forward  before 
was,  I  was  waiting  till  the  last.  I  want  to  make  one  remai'k 
about  the  I.S.M.  examinations.  Some  of  you,  not  only  in 
this  room,  but  in  other  quarters,  seem  to  speak  very  dis- 
paragingly of  the  I.S.M.  examinations.  Looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  they  are  the  best  things  that  can  be 
arranged.  You  must  be  careful  to  take  them  on  the  right 
side  :  everything  in  its  place.  In  schools  of  all  classes,  in 
anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  you  must  have  grades. 
I  suppose  you  are  all  agreed  that  in  education  generally  if 
you  can  have  a  well-graded  system  all  the  better.  It  is  a 
stepping-stone,  but  it  does  not  take  you  to  the  highest  point. 
I  do  not  think  any  musician  will  try  to  make  out  that  the 
I.S.M.  examination  will  take  you  to  the  highest  point.  I 
have  passed  pupils  to  the  fifth  grade,  and  I  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  those  pupils  are  equal  to  going  into  the 
world  and  act  as  musicians.  What  is  more,  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Musicians  say  distinctly  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  pupils  after  spending  all  this  time,  beginning  from 
the  first  grade  and  going  to  the  fifth,  after  you  have  taken 
at  least  five  years,  and  you  have  got  them  to  a  tolerably  high 
point.  That  leads  to  the  very  necessity  of  what  I  call  higher 
examinations,  which  lead  to  the  diploma  examination.  I 
have  a  pupil  only  sixteen.  He  has  commenced  to  study  for 
the  diploma  of  the  L.R.A.M.,  and  the  I.S.M.  leads  up  to  it 
very  nicely.  I  recommend  the  I.S.M.  system  to  you,  but  I 
do  not  say  it  is  the  only  way.     It  leads  up  to  the  L.R.A.M. 

The  Rev.  A.  Tansey  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  from 
the  clergyman  point  of  view.  Though  I  am  only  a  curate,  I 
think  I  have  something  to  do  with  organists.  It  is  not  always 
the  clergyman's  fault.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  before 
the  clergyman  can  spend  parish  money  he  must  have  the 
consent  of    his  churchwardens  if   he  does  the  thing  legally. 

Mr.  B.  Purse  :  May  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Piatt  can  give  us 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  blind 
organists  by  Institutions  of  the  Blind. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Platt  :  We  have  no  church  in  connection  with 
our  Institution.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  institu- 
tions where  they  have  churches.  I  could  supply  anyone 
with  a  very  fair  list  of  organists  occupying  positions  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  America 
especially,  if  they  care  to  obtain  it  from  me.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  has  been  asked  is — Can 
the  blind  manage  choir  boys  ?  Well,  I  wish  my  church- 
wardens or  some  of  the  sidesmen  were  here  to  answer  that 
question  for  me.  I  only  wish  some  of  the  members  present 
could  have  been  at  our  last  Easter  vestry  meeting,  where  it 
was  said  that  the  choir  boys  of  the  church  were  pattern 
boys.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  it  was  said  by  those  who  had 
been  to  many  other  churches.  The  question  has  been  put,  Do 
sighted  organists  always  keep  their  boys  in  order  ?  The 
answer  to  that  is  an  emphatic  "  No."  When  a  clergyman 
appoints  a  sighted  organist  and  things  go  wrong  he  dismisses 
him  and  gets  another,  but  if  he  appoints  a  blind  organist 
who  fails,  he  gets  rid  of  him  and  takes  it  for  granted  that 
because  one  blind  man  fails,  so  must  another. 

A  Delegate:  He  has  nothing  else  to  go  by. 

Another  Delegate  :  The  same  criticism  applies  to  par- 
sons. 

Mr.  Platt  :  The  real  answer  to  the  question  is  that  it  has 
been  done.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  personality  of  the 
organist. 

A  Delegate  :   It  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Platt  :  I  never  intended  to  imply  that  a  man  of  great 
ability  should  not  be  selected  for  the  post  of  organist  or  train- 
ing as  a  professional  man.  I  know  from  experience,  especially 
in  Birmingham,  men  who  are  of  the  highest  musical  ability, 
but  who  possess  nothing  but  music,  and  they  are  no  good 
at  anything  but  music — no  good  for  organisation.  But  I 
have  known  men,  blind  men  of  very  moderate  musical 
ability,  who  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  I  say  that  it  is 
tact  which  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  church 
work — (applause), — and  I  say  that  tact  is  not  only  required 
by  the  organist,  but  by  the  parson,  too.     (Applause.) 

As  regards  the  very  important  question  of  the  blind 
teaching  the  sighted,  that  has  been  tried  in  our  own 
Institutions,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  infectious 
diseases  both  outside  and  inside  the  Institutions.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  blind  should  have,  before 
leaving  school,  opportunities  to  teach  the  sighted.  Then, 
with     regard     to     another     important     question,     I     think 
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I  ought  to  make  myself  a  little  clearer.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
recommended — and  I  know  he  holds  the  view  very  strongly — 
that  the  piano  should  be  taught  by  a  pianist,  the  organ  by 
an  organist,  and  so  on.  I  am  afraid  that  in  all  Institutions 
where  music  is  not  a  leading  feature  this  system  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  carry  out.  What  we  do  when  we  have  a 
talented  pupil,  and  we  feel  we  would  like  him  to  have  expert 
lessons,  is  to  send  him  to  an  expert,  and  in  such  cases  I 
do  not  think  we  can  expect  the  expert,  who  gets  such  pupils 
only  occasionally,  to  become  familiar  with  such  a  stupendous 
subject  as  Braille  music  notation. 

In  the  case  of  sighted  musicians  who  take  the  position  of 
teachers  of  the  blind,  and  derive  a  large  portion  of  their 
incomes  from  so  doing,  it  is  very  reprehensible  if  they  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  methods  used  by  the  blind. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  like  to  tell  Mr.  Collingwood  and  Mr. 
Souter  I  had  dealt  with  and  spoken  very  favourably  of  the 
I.S.M.  local  centre  examinations.  I  believe  they  are  the 
best  because  of  the  admirable  way  they  are  graded.  When 
I  wrote  to  the  B.F.B.A.  for  the  music  I  was  told  they  had 
only  the  music  set  down  in  the  syllabus  three  years  ago.  This 
Conference  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  needs  of  the  blind 
in  the  educational  world,  and  particularly  the  musical  part 
of  it.  I  feel  we  have  had  so  many  expressions  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Austin,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stone  to 
do  everything  that  we  ask  them  to  do,  that  we  shall  have 
all  our  wants  supplied. 

With  regard  to  services,  there  are  not  many  churches 
where  the  canticles  are  sung  to  settings,  but  we  have 
the  case  of  a  pupil  of  our  own  Institution,  who  accompanies 
Sunday  after  Sunday  full  choral  communion  and  learns 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  that  purpose,  and  also  accompanies 
the  psalms  to  plain  song.  With  regard  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  clergy,  I  am  sure  of  my  ground.  Personally,  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  But  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  musical  appoint- 
ments for  others  I  have  not  always  been  so  successful. 
Within  the  past  three  months  I  have  had  two  rebuffs.  One 
was  the  case  of  an  old  pupil  who  had  had  considerable 
experience.  He  wrote,  and  someone  wrote  on  his  behalf, 
to  a  clergyman  in  Birmingham  for  an  appointment.  We 
had  a  letter  back  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  called  sympa- 
thetic, but  it  contained  nothing  but  sympathy ;  it  contained 
no  help.  It  was  simply  the  old  story,  "We  cannot  engage 
you."  I  have  with  me  a  letter  which  is  a  reply  to  an  attempt 
of  mine  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  one  of  our  own  senior 
pupils  a  few  weeks  ago.     I  was  very  hopeful  with  regard  to 
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this  appointment,  because  I  received  in  the  first  place  a  very 
kind  letter  from  the  clergyman  saying  that  the  application 
would  be  considered.  But  now  I  am  told  that  it  cannot  be 
entertained.  I  could  name  other  examples  that  have  come 
under  my  own  personal  observation.  After  these  experiences 
can  you  be  surprised  that  I  speak  strongly  on  this  question  ? 
If  the  blind  could  not  occupy  the  position  of  organist  I  should 
be  the  last  in  the  world  to  ask  that  they  should  be  given  such 
positions.  But  they  can.  Even  an  offer  to  forego  a  part  of 
the  salary  to  enable  clergymen  to  appoint  a  choirmaster  to 
control  the  boys  has  been  refused.  I  do  not  altogether  blame 
the  clergy.  I  believe  their  action  is  more  the  result  of  not 
knowing  what  the  blind  can  do  than  anything  else ;  but  I 
hope  that  we  shall  in  every  way  possible  demonstrate  to 
them  what  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  to  do.  There  are 
many  blind  organists  who  have  shown  that  the  work 
can  be  done,  and  I  feel  very  hopeful.  Let  us  not  be 
discouraged.  Let  us  try  to  increase  the  undeniable  excep- 
tions by  training  none  but  our  fittest  pupils  for  this  very 
important  and  delightful  work  in  the  church.  (Applause.) 
I  am  just  told  that  the  I.S.M.  are  preparing-  to  publish 
the  music  of  various  grades  in  the  Braille  notation.  That 
is  something  else  for  us  to  be  thankful  for.  I  think  good 
times  are  coming.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Gray,  of  Barnsley,  emphasized  the  need  for  a  book 
of  graduated  exercises  for  sighted  people  to  write  Braille 
music  for  the  blind. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  and  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  authorities,  for  their  kindness  in  providing  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  delegates,  the  morning  session  concluded. 


Friday    Afternoon. 

At  the  resumed  Conference  on  Friday  afternoon  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Bishop  Welldon,  Dean  of  Manchester. 

Bishop  Welldon,  having  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present,  said  :  I  can  assure  you  of  a  most  cordial  welcome  in 
the  city  of  Manchester.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  thought 
of  sympathy  which  is  present  in  my  mind  as  the  thought 
of  congratulation  upon  all  that  you,  and  others  like  you, 
have  done.  The  triumph  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  and  the 
genius  of  man  over  difficulties  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
spectacles  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  look  even  for 
five  minutes  at  the  exhibition  of  works  of  utility  and  beauty 
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wrought  by  the  blind  without  feeling  a  deep  thankfulness 
that  persons  suffering  under  so  great  a  disablement  should 
have  succeeded  in  achieving  such  remarkable  results.  I 
rejoice  in  the  thought  of  all  that  you  and  your  proteges  have 
done,  and  it  is  a  happy  reflection  that  this  International 
Conference  brings  to  the  service  of  the  blind  the  devotion, 
not  only  of  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  in  Ireland  it  is  the  subject  of 
apj^reciation ;  even  in  Ireland,  where  men's  minds  are  divided 
more  strongly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Islands, 
all  are  united  in  the  service  of  the  blind.  And  when  I  look 
at  the  programme  of  your  Conference  I  see  that  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  which  does  not  lend  its  quota  of  sugges- 
tions to  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  blind. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  ever  be  out  of  place,  least  of  all  in  a 
city  like  Manchester,  to  offer  thanks  to  those  original  and 
inventive  persons,  the  managers  of  the  "  Daily  Mail,''  for 
printing  their  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  blind  can  read 
it.  I  particularly  congratulate  you  upon  your  success  in 
the  field  of  music.  I  hope  that  the  subject  which  has  occupied 
attention  to-day — the  subject  of  employing  blind  artistes  as 
organists  and  musicians  generally — will  commend  itself  to 
the  clergy  at  large.  (Applause.)  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  in  times  past  to  learn,  in  that  great  Institution 
over  which  my  friend  Dr.  Campbell  presides,  how  much  can 
be  done,  and  how  well  it  can  be  done,  by  the  blind  in 
instrumental   performances. 

I  would  put  before  you  one  last  thought.  The  blind 
are  shut  out  from  not  a  few  of  the  enjoyments  which  the 
seeing  possess  in  the  course  of  life.  Everyone  who  has  read 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  familiar  with  the  moving  passage  in 
which  Milton  describes  his  own  condition.  I  put  it  to  you 
that  even  that  affliction  is  not  without  its  compensation.  I 
think  that  the  men  and  women  who  are,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  shut  off  from  the  distractions  of  life  are  able  to  con- 
centrate themselves,  their  thoughts  and  their  energies  upon 
the  higher  matters  of  human  reflection.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  father  of  poetry  is  believed  to  have  been  blind. 
Milton  himself  was  surely  an  example  of  the  wonderful 
spiritual  power  which  may  accompany  the  loss  of  eyesight. 
I  do  not  doubt,  at  least,  I  confidently  believe,  that  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  blindness  do  at  times  enjoy  a  vision,  such 
as  persons  who  possess  their  sight  do  not  equally  enjoy,  of  the 
things  which  are  sacred  and  divine.  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
the  King  in  his  beauty."  That  is  the  vision  best  worth 
enjoying,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  yours  as  much  as  ours ;  nay, 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  yours  even  more  than  ours. 
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Before  the  first  paper  was  read,  the  Rev.  A.  Tansey  rose 
to  express  his  regret  that,  according  to  an  announcement  from 
the  chair,  a  resolution  he  had  sent  up  was  not  to  be  discussed. 
He  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Mulholland,  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind, 
Belfast,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Blind  in  Ireland,  and  how 
their  condition  may  be  improved."     He  said  :  — 
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THE  BLIND  IN  IRELAND,  AND   HOW   THEIR   CONDITION 
MAY  BE  IMPROVED. 

Introductory. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  lay  before  the  Conference  a  brief  account  of  work 
among  the  blind  in  Ireland,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  that  work  has  to  be  carried  on.  Friends  who  have 
rendered  assistance  in  any  way  towards  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  amply  repaid  if,  as 
a  result  of  this  effort,  the  cause  of  the  blind  is  helped 
forward  and  their  general  interest  promoted. 

According  to  the  Census  returns  in  1901  there  were 
4,253  totally  blind  persons  in  Ireland, which,  in  ratio  to 
population,  is  one  to  1,073.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  the  previous  returns,  we  observe  a  considerable 
diminution,  the  number  in  1891  being  5,341  totally 
blind,  giving  a  ratio  to  population  of  one  to  881.  This 
is  most  satisfactory.  Of  the  4,253,  1,671  were  returned  as 
uneducated,  representing  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  returned  as  inmates 
of  workhouses,  being  slightly  over  18  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  partially  blind,  who  numbered  1,217.  As  we 
are  within  measurable  distance  of  the  next  Census,  which 
may  considerably  alter  the  aspect  of  things,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
here  given.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  provision  is  made 
for  about  800  in  our  institutions. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  a  few  paragraphs 
to  the  different  institutions,  giving  some  details  as  to 
their  means  of  support  and  other  information  which  could 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  replies  ;  but  this  idea  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  keep  within  the  prescribed  limit. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  the  table  of  questions. 
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Section  I. — Educational. 
Question  1. — Kindly  furnish  particulars  as  to  course  of 
instruction   followed,    which   shoidd    include   manual   and 
physical  training.     (Remarks  as  to  physique  and  morale 
will  be  welcomed.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Joyce,  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  and  School  for 
Catholic  Male  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin  :  "  Good 
elementary  education  given,  including  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Those  who  show  a  special  aptitude  for 
music  are  given  opportunities  to  continue  their  studies 
after  attaining  their  sixteenth  year.  Braille  system 
used." 

Sister  J.  C.  Vavasour,  Asylum  for  Female  Blind, 
Merrion,  co.  Dublin  :  "  Principal  religious  and  secular 
subjects  taught  by  Braille  system.  Also  typewriting. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  including  organ,  piano, 
harp,  violin,  &c.  In  most  cases  their  blindness  is  the 
result  of  disease,  and  the  greater  number  are  delicate." 
Mr.  J.  Beattie,  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  Lisburn  Road,  Belfast  :  "  A  good 
English  education  is  provided,  including  religious  in- 
struction and  music.  System  used,  revised  Braille. 
Bamboo  and  cane-work,  bead  and  wire  work,  Macrame 
work,  and  clay  modelling  are  taught ;  also  sewing  and 
knitting.  A  number  of  the  older  pupils  attend  the 
workshops  for  special  technical  instruction  two  after- 
noons in  the  week.  Drill  is  given  by  a  qualified  instruc- 
tor in  the  well-equipped  gymnasium  attached  to  the 
school.  Physical  exercise  is  also  daily  engaged  in, 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  seeing  assistant. 
Outdoor  games  are  encouraged.  The  physique  of 
blind  pupils  entering  our  institution  is  below  that  of 
normal  children ;  indeed,  at  the  present  time  it  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  the  standard  which  obtains  amongst 
the  blind  pupils  of  former  years.  As  to  their  morale 
I  am  of  opinion  that  their  conduct  while  in  the  institu- 
tion would  compare  more  than  favourably  with  that 
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of  the  same  number  of  seeing  children.  Nevertheless 
to  a  close  observer  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  is  a 
special  tendency  among  blind  children,  from  their 
narrowed  life  and  limited  interests,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  inward  upon  themselves  in  a  way  that  is  both 
undesirable  and  in  a  measure  unhealthy.  But  as  their 
mental  horizon  widens,  and  as  a  result  of  judicious 
treatment,  this  tendency  becomes  less  conspicuous." 

Sister  M.  A.  Coyle,  St.  Raphael's  Asylum  for 
Female  Blind,  Montenotte,  Cork  :  "  Religious  and 
secular  education  given  ;  Braille  system  used.  Type- 
writing and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  taught ; 
also  knitting  and  crocheting  in  wool  of  all  kinds.  In 
general,  the  blind  are  delicate  and  require  great  care. 
We  allow  them  out  in  the  fresh  air  about  the  grounds 
as  much  as  possible." 

The  course  of  instruction  followed,  judging  from  the 
replies  received,  seems  to  deal  mainly  with  the  intel- 
lectual well-being  of  the  pupils  ;  but  w^e  could  have  wished 
for  more  information  regarding  the  manual  and  physical 
training  given,  as  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
need  for  such  training  in  the  case  of  blind  children. 
Teaching  along  kindergarten  lines  seems  to  be  attempted 
only  in  the  Belfast  school.  The  exercises  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Beattie's  reply  are  most  beneficial,  and  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  preparing  the  pupils  for  industrial  life. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  is  equally  essential  that  physical 
drill  should  be  introduced.  Where  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  providing  a  gymnasium,  recourse  should  at  least 
be  had  to  free  gymnastics.  Astonishing  results  can  be 
obtained  without  any  apparatus,  as  teaching  of  Swedish 
drill  can  testify.  We  are  hopeful  that  something  will  be 
done  in  this  direction,  as  the  testimony  from  North  and 
South  is  clear  regarding  the  low  vitality  among  pupils  at 
present  in  our  institution  in  Mr.  Beattie's  remarks  as 
to  the  morale  of  the  children,  we  find  a  useful  argument 
in  favour  of  compulsory  education. 
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Question  2. — Do  you  endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with 
former  pupils  ?  If  so,  with  what  success  ?  Kindly  offer 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Joyce  :  "  Past  pupils  are  corresponded  with 
and  given  pecuniary  help,  particularly  those  whose 
ability  and  conduct  merit  such  assistance." 

Mr.  Beattie  :  "As  the  greater  number  of  our  pupils 
find  employment  in  the  workshops,  their  condition  is 
easily  ascertainable.  In  the  case  of  those  scattered 
over  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  annual  deputations  of 
our  Society  bring  us  into  touch  with  them.  The 
governors  grant  a  small  weekly  allowance  to  former 
pupils  while  learning  the  elements  of  a  trade.  If  it 
were  practicable  to  hold  an  annual  re-union  of  former 
pupils  it  would  prove  a  valuable  means,  not  only  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  blind,  but  also  for  forming  a 
truer  estimate  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  after  life. 
From  such  intercourse  instructors  might  learn  much 
which  would  be  of  service  in  preparing  others  for  the 
future,  and  also  might  ascertain  how  assistance  could 
best  be  rendered." 

The  reply  from  Drumcondra  is  satisfactory.  We 
welcome  Mr.  Beattie's  suggestion,  and  commend  it  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  governing  bodies  of  our 
institutions.  Former  pupils  would,  we  trust,  lend  their 
support  in  order  to  make  the  plan  work  effectively.  Each 
and  all  would  have  to  combine  so  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  profit  and  pleasure  which  such  intercourse  would 
undoubtedly  afford. 

Question  3. —  Would  you  favour  legislation  with  a  view 
to  establish  (a)  Compulsory  education  of  blind  children,  and 
(b)  Government  inspection  of  schools  for  the  blind  ? 

Mr.  Joyce:  (a)  "Compulsory education  maybe  neces- 
sary in  some  cases,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  others  interested  seem  desirous  of  send- 
ing  Blind    children  to  the   several  institutions  to   be 
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educated.  (6)  Regarding  Government  inspection  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  there  does  not  seem  to  be,  at 
least  in  Ireland,  any  great  reason  for  such." 

Sister  Vavasour  :  (a)  "A  good  result  would  be  ob- 
tained if  Government  were  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  children  ;  (b)  it  would  then  be  reasonable  that 
inspectors  should  visit  the  school  department." 

Mr.  Beattie  :  (a)  "  Yes.  (b)  Government  inspection 
should  follow,  provided  it  were  the  inspection  of  an 
expert  and  wholly  impartial." 

Sister  Coyle:  (a)  "Compulsory  education  of  the  blind 
might  be  a  great  boon  to  many,  as  from  experience 
we  have  found  that  some  of  the  girls  who  have  come 
here  from  ages  of  13,  18,  and  20  were  totally  neglected, 
and  kept  constantly  sitting  in  their  poor  homes,  not 
being  allowed  to  walk  for  fear  of  running  into  danger." 

We  very  much  regret  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Joyce  is  not  enthusiastic,  but  we  have 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  views  of  Sisters 
Vavasour  and  Coyle.  Compulsory  attendance  of  blind 
children  at  our  schools  would,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
be  of  immense  advantage  ;  but  objection  to  the  inevitable 
Government  inspection  is  the  stumbling-block.  Per- 
sonally, we  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  door  should 
be  closed  against  efficient  inspection.  The  principle  has 
been  accepted  in  British  schools  for  the  blind,  where  it  has 
worked  admirably.  No  self-respecting  Government  could 
give  a  grant  without  taking  means  to  ensure  efficiency 
and  proper  administration.  May  we  not  hope  that 
instructors  of  the  blind  will  soon  fall  into  line  with  their 
professional  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
welcome  expert  inspection  as  a  means  for  raising  the 
standard  and  status  of  Irish  schools. 

Question  4. --Do  you  accept  the  "Afflicted  Children" 
(Ireland)  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  education  of 
the  blind,  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  ? 
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Mr.   Joyce  :     "  The   '  Afflicted  Children  '   (Ireland) 

Bill  is  not  considered  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 

problem." 

Mr.  Beattie  :    "I  accept  it  as  satisfactory  so  far  as 

it  goes  ;    but  not  as  a  final  or  full  solution  of    the 

problem." 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  make  a  slight  reference  to 
the  Bill  with  which  this  question  deals.  Its  history, 
briefly,  is  that  in  1905  Mr.  Long,  the  then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  introduced  a  measure  bearing  this  title  which 
passed  the  early  stages,  but  had  to  be  dropped  for  want 
of  time  ;  that  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Long's  successor,  introduced 
a  similar  Bill,  which  came  to  the  same  untimely  end  ; 
that  a  third  effort  was  made  by  an  Ulster  member  at  the 
instance  of  the  Governors  of  the  Ulster  Institution,  which 
met  with  no  better  success.  These  Bills  were  drafted  on 
practically  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotch  and  English  Acts. 
The  circumstances  in  Ireland,  however,  differ  very 
materially  from  those  existing  in  Great  Britain.  We 
have  no  local  School  Boards,  but  only  one  central  body 
of  Commissioners,  whose  authority  is  paramount  in  all 
matters  of  elementary  education.  The  intention  of  these 
Bills  was,  of  course,  to  place  the  education  of  the  blind 
under  these  Commissioners.  Moreover,  compulsory 
attendance  is  not  universal  with  us,  as  the  Act  of  1892 
was  not  adopted  by  all  local  authorities  ;  and  as  the 
"  Afflicted  Children  "  (Ireland)  Bill  was  based  on  that 
measure,  all  blind  children  would  not  have  come  under 
its  provisions.  This  defect  in  the  Bill  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  Mr.  Beattie 's  qualifying  clause,  but  there 
was  also  the  objection  that  the  Bill  did  not  contemplate 
any  provision  beyond  the  period  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  defects,  had  the  Bill 
passed,  the  position  of  our  schools  would  have  been 
immensely  strengthened,  and  their  efficiency  increased  a 
hundredfold.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Joyce's  objection,  as  he  does  not  indulge  in  lengthy 
criticism.     If  only  North  and  South  would  unite  on  this 
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question,  the  Government  would  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
any  reasonable  and  moderate  proposals  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  in  Ireland. 

Section  2. — Industrial. 

Question  1. — (a)  At  what  age  should  industrial  training 
begin  ?  (b)  Should  preparation  commence  in  school  life  ? 
(c)  What  would  you  suggest  as  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
this  direction  ? 

Mr.  Joyce  :  (b)  "  Would  not  recommend  industrial 
training  during  school  life." 

Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Richmond  National  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  41,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin  : 
(a)  "  Industrial  training  should  begin  at  16  years  of 
age." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hewitt,  Workshops  for  Industrious  Bund, 
28,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast  :  "  {a)  Between  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  if  possible,  (b)  Yes.  (c)  I  have  no  practical 
suggestion  to  offer.  I  may,  however,  say  that  I  warmly 
approve  of  teaching  children  to  make  models,  wire 
shapes,  &c,  the  system  now  generally  adopted  in  schools 
for  the  blind." 

Sixteen  is  generally  considered  a  suitable  age  for  com- 
mencing industrial  life  ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hewitt 
in  thinking  that  special  preparation  might  with  advan- 
tage begin  about  fourteen  for  those  wTho  will  eventually 
enter  workshops.  It  would  be  impracticable,  we  are 
informed,  to  give  specific  instruction  in  the  particular 
trade  to  be  ultimately  chosen  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
yet  experience  in  using  tools,  and  a  general  handiness 
only  acquired  by  constant  practice,  should  materially 
increase  the  wage-earning  capacity  when  the  actual 
working  time  was  reached. 

Question  2. — Please  give  particulars  as  to  (a)  trades 
taught,  and  (b)  whether,  with  more  financial  support,  any- 
thing could  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  industries  ? 
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Mr.  Joyce  :  (a)  "  Mat-making,  weaving  of  hearth- 
rugs, wool- bordered  and  cocoa-fibre  brush  mats,  and 
baske  t-making. ' ' 

Mr.    W.    Armstrong  :     "  (a)    Chair-caning,    basket- 
making,  mattress-making,  and  brush-making." 

Mr.  Hewitt :  (a)  "  Basket-making,  brush-making, 
mattress-making,  upholstering,  firewood  -  bundling, 
Avillow-peeling,  chair-caning,  bamboo  furniture-making, 
hair-teasing,  feather-cleaning,  and  mat-making." 
(b)  Experience  proves  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
devise  new  industries  suited  to  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  blind  labour  ;  but  I  believe  that,  were  addi- 
tional fimds  available,  these  might  be  largely  utilised 
in  finding  employment  for  many  more  blind  people 
at  existing  trades." 

(a)  Comparing  trade  statistics  of  kindred  institutions 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  list  submitted 
does  not  include  all  our  institutions  ;  still,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

(b)  Mr.  Hewitt's  reply  to  this  section  of  the  question 
discloses  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  There  are  over  50 
applicants  for  whom  places  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Belfast  workshops.  For  many  of  these  the  only  alter- 
native is  the  workhouse  or  the  street.  The  stigma  attached 
to  the  workhouse  is  keenly  felt  ;  very  often,  therefore, 
men,  anxious  to  work,  are  driven  from  lack  of  better 
employment  to  vending  and  begging.  In  many  cases 
known  to  us,  the  reluctance  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  life 
was  real  ;  but  once  the  downward  step  has  been  taken, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reclaim  them.  The  saddest 
feature  of  the  business  is  that  more  money  can  be  made 
on  the  street  than  can  be  earned  in  workshops  ;  yet 
the  self-respect  of  the  majority  is  proof  against  such 
temptation. 

Question  3. — (a)  What  is  the  term  of  apprenticeship? 
(b)  Is  there  any  recognised  scale  of  increase  in  wages  during 
that  term  ? 
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Mr.  Joyce  :  (a)  "  A  fair  knowledge  of  mat-making 
can  be  acquired  in  about  12  months.  It  generally 
takes  from  four  to  five  years  to  become  proficient  at 
basket-making." 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  "  (a)  None.  (6)  Outdoor  workers 
receive  the  value  of  any  work  they  finish  properly." 

Mr.  Hewitt  :    "  (a)  Five  years,     (b)  First  year,  no 

wages  ;    second  year,   3s.   per  week  ;    third  year,   4s. 

per   week  ;     fourth   year,    half   journeyman's    wages  ; 

fifth  year,  three-quarters  ditto." 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  this  question 

when  we  come  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 

Industrial  problem  as  it  affects  th^  blind. 

Question  4. — (a)  What  is  the  average  wage  earned  by 
your  workers  ?  (b)  Are  funds  available  for  supplementing 
earnings  of  backward  workers  ? 

Mr.  Joyce  :  "  (a)  Average  wage  of  three  outdoor 
workers  variee  from  10s.  to  lis.  per  week.  (6)  Those 
who  choose  to  leave  the  institution,  and  intend  following 
the  trade  they  have  been  taught,  are  given  a  grant  of 
tools,  material,  clothes,  and  money  to  enable  them  to 
begin." 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  "  {a)  About  9s.  6d.  weekly.  (6) 
The  wages  of  the  majority  are  supplemented  ;  they 
are  also  provided  with  working  clothes." 

Sister  Coyle  :  "  (a)  We  do  not  give  wages  to  any 
of  the  inmates,  but  twice  yearly  they  get  premiums  as 
reward  for  industry  or  good  conduct." 

Mr.  Hewitt  :  "  (a)  Average  wage,  men  14s.,  women 
5s.  lOd.  (6)  Yes,  but  not  sufficient.  Last  year  we 
disbursed  £392  in  supplementing  earnings,  providing 
sick  allowances,  and  pensioning  former  employes, 
while  we  received  in  subscriptions  but  £258.  The 
amount  distributed  was  not  adequate,  but  our  funds 
did  not  admit  of  more  liberal  grants." 
The  information  elicited  by  this  question  throws 
into  bold  relief  the  terrible  handicap  imposed  by  blind- 
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ness.  The  disparity  between  the  average  wage  paid  to 
men  and  women  in  Belfast  is  rather  startling  ;  but  the 
class  of  work  at  which  they  are  respectively  employed 
accounts  largely  for  this  marked  difference.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  lighter  fancy  work  turned  out  by 
the  women  commands  a  lower  price,  owing  to  foreign 
competition.  Besides,  this  calculation  is  made  indepen- 
dent of  gratuities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  highest 
average  wage  is  paid  in  Belfast,  the  one  institution  in 
Ireland  which  is  not  an  asylum.  It  is  not  the  intention 
here  to  institute  a  close  comparison  between  residential 
and  non-res- idential  systems,  but  we  might  note  in  passing 
that  those  engaged  in  mission  work  have  often  to  deal 
with  men  who,  having  grown  weary  of  the  confinement 
and  the  surrender  to  some  extent  of  personal  independence, 
have  severed  their  connection  with  asylums.  Though 
in  asylums  the  comfort  of  the  individual  is  assured,  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  with  board  in  lieu  of  wages,  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  tl  premium  as  reward  for  industry 
or  good  conduct,"  the  outlook  is  not  inspiring.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  several  of  our  institutions  have 
supplementary  funds  for  assisting  the  weaker  brethren  ; 
but  as  these  funds  chiefly  depend  on  subscriptions,  the 
grants  are  too  often  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Mr.  Hewitt's  remark  on  this  point  is  very 
significant.  Philanthropic  effort  has  accomplished  much 
on  behalf  of  the  blind,  but  the  demands  on  the 
charitable  public  have  so  increased  in  recent  years  that 
it  has  become  a  serious  problem  to  finance  the  numerous 
organisations  which  call  for  sympathy  and  support. 
Ireland  is  a  poor  country,  wherein  lies  the  remedy  ? 

Question  5. — Are  you  in  favour  of  legislation  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  ?  If  so,  please  state  your 
views  on  the  "  Blind  Aid  "  Bill. 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  "  Yes.  In  favour  of  grants  by 
way  of  supplementing  earnings,  with  proper  safeguards 
to  prevent  abuse.     Have  not  seen  the  '  Blind  Aid  '  Bill." 
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Mr.  Hewitt  :  "I  would  approve  of  giving  State 
pensions  to  some  blind  people.  I  consider,  however, 
that  all  who  are  capable  of  employment  in  workshops 
should  be  sent  to  Institutions  locally  controlled,  but 
subsidised  by  the  Government,  such  subsidy  being 
proportionate  to  the  number  employed.  I  can  see  very 
slender  grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  '  Blind  Aid  ' 
Bill  will  ever  pass  in  its  present  form.  If  County  Coun- 
cils are  to  become  manufacturers,  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  they  become  traders  also  ;  and  accumu- 
lated stocks  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  very 
low  rates,  which  would  excite  the  enmity  of  those 
manufacturers  and  workers  engaged  in  similar  trades. 
Protests  by  way  of  appeal  to  Parliament  would  be  the 
result,  as  occurred  in  thecaseof  those  prisons  in  England 
in  which  mats  were  made.  The  outcome  would  in  all 
probability  be  that  the  institutions  would  be  converted 
into  asylums,  managed  on  the  '  red-tape  '  principle 
of  State-controlled  institutions.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  last  estate  of  the  blind  would  probably 
be  worse  than  the  first.  I  am  at  all  events  assured  that 
private  manufacturers  engaged  in  basket,  brush,  mat, 
and  mattress  making  would  not  quietly  acquiesce  if 
the  Government  were  in  these  lines  to  give  the  blind 
a  monopoly  of  even  Government  orders." 

The  question  which  now  claims  our  attention  rai?es  so 
many  issues  and  presents  so  many  difficulties  that  it  will 
be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  deal  with  it 
adequately.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few 
elementary  principles  which  should,  in  our  judgment, 
govern  any  future  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
State  should  assume  responsibility  for  technical  as  well 
as  elementary  education.  The  problem  of  maintenance 
during  the  term  of  apprenticeship  and  technical  instruc- 
tion calls  for  consideration.  In  several  of  our  institutions 
no  wage  is  paid  for  the  first  year.  During  the  t  time,  and 
even   for   a   longer   period,     apprentices    must   rely   for 
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support  on  the  help  of  immediate  friends,  or  else  fall  back 
on  the  rates  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  there  were 
no  rates  there  would  be  few  to  learn  the  trades  taught. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  "  Blind  Aid  "  Bill  to  secure 
maintenance  from  Exchequer  grants  which  would  cover 
the  period  of  technical  education.  A  State  grant  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  Rate  grant.  The  stigma 
of  pauperism  should  be  removed  from  the  blind.  The 
blind  do  need  help,  but  that  assistance  should  be  given 
in  a  way  that  carries  with  it  no  sting  to  self-respect.  We 
therefore  accept  the  principle  of  the  Bill  in  regard  to 
technical  education  ;  but  we  do  not  like  its  proposals  on 
the  industrial  question.  The  provisions  empowering 
County  Councils  to  equip  and  maintain  workshops  are 
open  to  grave  objection.  We  question  very  much 
whether  the  Trade  Union  M.P.'s  who,  we  believe,  back 
the  Bill,  would  not  change  their  attitude  if  it  came  into 
operation  and  caused  accumulated  stock  to  be  put  on  the 
market  at  lower  prices  than  those  of  tradesmen  in  similar 
lines  of  business,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  reminds  us  was  the  case 
with  prison-made  goods  in  England.  We  contend  that 
the  Government  should  distribute  as  much  work  as  it 
fairly  could  to  institutions  which  pay  wages  to  their 
workers,  but  to  single  out  the  blind  for  exceptional  treat- 
ment in  providing  constant  employment  by  converting 
County  Councils  into  charity  organisations  is  ill-con- 
sidered, and  beyond  the  region  of  practical  politics. 
We  think  the  views  put  forward  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Hewitt  more  to  the  point.  Institutions  should 
receive  a  sufficient  subsidy  to  insure  them  against  fluc- 
tuation of  income,  to  enable  them  to  provide  employment 
for  the  capable  blind,  to  augment  the  earnings  of  back- 
ward workers — the  percentage  of  self-supporting  blind  is 
lower  than  many  seem  to  think — to  grant  pensions  to  the 
old  and  enfeebled,  to  open  their  doors  to  the  vast  majority 
at  present  outside  their  benefits.  In  short,  we  ask  the 
State  to  supplement  voluntary  effort,  which  unaided 
has  accomplished  so  much,   but  which,   under  present 
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conditions,  cannot  adequately  respond  to  all  the  claims 
on  its  practical  sympathy. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  our  duty  in  relation  to  this  problem  ? 
Could  not  all  institutions  and  societies  unite,  and  in  their 
collective  wisdom  formulate  such  a  scheme  of  State  aid 
as  would  commend  itself  to  the  Government.  Such  a 
body  of  expert  opinion  would  command  respect  and 
secure  attention. 

Section  3. — Social. 

Question  1. — Do  you  employ  :  (a)  A  blind,  missionary  ? 
(b)  A  lady  visitor  ?  (c)  Are  you  in  favour  of  blind  or 
seeing  visitors  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Bashford,  Librarian  and  Home  Teacher, 
Association  for  Relief  of  Indigent  Blind,  and  Lending 
Library,  50,  Lower  Sackville  Street,   Dublin:  "  (a)  No. 

(b)  Yes.  The  blind  are  visited  and  taught  to  read  and 
write." 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Pirn,  founder  and  President,  Society 
for  Home  Mission  Work  Among  the  Blind,  Homes  for 
the  Blind.  Cliftonville,  Belfast  :  "  (a)  We  have  had  as 
our  missionary  for  the  last  six  years  Mr.  T.  J.  Mul- 
holland,  who  is  blind,  and  has  worked  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  goes  over  the  city  alone,  teaching  those 
who  are  able  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille,  (b)  A 
lady  named  Miss  Isles  acted  as  visitor  for  over  20  years. 
She  was  very  faithful  and  truly  beloved  by  all  those  for 
whom  she  laboured.  She  died  in  January,  and  her 
place  has  been  filled  by  another  lady.  It  should 
be  added  that  ladies  interested  in  our  work 
read  to  and  converse  with  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

(c)  1  am  in  favour  of  both.  Our  missionary  is  a  won- 
derfully gifted  person. and  has  proved  himself  successful 
from  the  first.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  as  missionaries,  wrhen  they  are 
fitted  for  the  work.  The  advantage  of  having  sighted 
visitors    is    that    they    can    report    as    to   cleanliness 
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in  the  homes  ;  but  I  must  say  that  very  little  escapes 
our  missionary." 

The  mutual  sympathy  engendered  by  a  common 
infirmity  and  a  capacity  to  see  things  from  the  same 
point  of  view  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  blind  missionaries, 
other  things  being  equal.  Blind  missionaries  have  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  fitness  is  the  final 
recommendation.  In  work  which  so  closely  touches 
home  life  the  influence  of  ladies  is  invaluable.  Co- 
operation of  seeing  and  blind  in  this,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  work  among  the  blind,  is  always  advisable  and 
often  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs.  Pirn's  long  experience 
lends  weight  to  her  testimony. 

Question  2. — "  (a)  Is  there  a  library  connected  with  your 
society  ?  (b)  Have  the  local  authorities  attempted  anything 
in  the  way  of  providing  books  for  the  blind  ? 

Mrs.  Bashford  :  "  (a)  Yes.  The  library  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  sacred  and  secular  volumes  in 
Braille  and  Moon  type." 

Mrs.  Pirn  :  "  (a)  Our  library,  containing  Braille  and 
Moon  type  books,  is  rather  limited  ;  but  a  number  of 
ladies  are  engaged  in  transcribing  seeing  books  into 
Braille,  so  that  several  volumes  have  thus  been  added. 
(b)  Some  two  years  ago  the  Corporation  here  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  '  National  Lending 
Library  for  the  Blind  '  to  have  55  Braille  volumes 
sent  them,  and  placed  in  their  Public  Library  for  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  exchanged. 
We  convey  these  books  to  readers  unable  to  call  for 
them  once  every  two  weeks." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  replies  that  the  methods 
employed  by  kindred  societies  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  adopted  in  Ireland. 

Question  3. — Please  specify  the  agencies  through  which 
o  is  given  to  the  indigent  blind. 


help  is  given 
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Mrs.  Bashford  :  "  Weekly  gratuities  are  granted 
to  the  needy  blind,  also  coals,  old  clothes,  and  other 
forms  of  relief." 

Mrs.  Pim  :  "  We  help  the  indigent  blind  by  paying 
rents,  granting  pensions  and  supplying  goods.  We 
also  procure  outdoor  relief  for  the  most  deserving. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  Clothing  Guild,  they  are 
provided  with  blankets  and  other  warm  garments  during 
the  winter.  By  means  also  of  a  Spectacle  Mission, 
suitable  glasses,  fitted  to  doctors'  prescriptions,  are 
given  gratuitously  to  those  with  failing  sight,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  them." 

In  face  of  these  replies,  comment  seems  needless. 
One  item,  however,  calls  for  special  remark,  namely, 
the  Spectacle  ^Mission,  which  owed  its  inception  to  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  London  Conference,  1902. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Pim  was  so  much  impressed  that  she  imme- 
diately acted  upon  it,  and  the  result  has  more  than  satis- 
fied her.  So  much  public  sympathy  has  been  evoked  that 
two  gentlemen  have  volunteered  to  provide  a  large  number 
of  prescribed  glasses  annually.  Hundreds  have  been 
saved  from  total  blindness,  and  in  some  cases  sight  has 
been  so  much  improved  that  threatened  loss  of  work 
was  averted.  Mrs.  Pim  is  justly  proud  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  this  effort. 

Question  4. —  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  not  connected  with  workshops  ? 

Mrs.  Bashford  :  "  Employment  is  found  for  some 
of  the  blind  by  giving  them  knitting  to  do." 

Mrs.  Pim  :  "  Employment  and  remuneration  are 
found  for  many  women  and  girls  in  connection  with  our 
knitting  auxiliary.  We  advance  money  to  those 
desirous  of  starting  in  a  small  way  of  business,  which 
they  repay  by  weekly  instalments.  Some  thus  assisted 
are  now  doing  well.  We  have  helped  many  of  our 
people  to  become  agents  for  selling  tea  by  giving  them 
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a  sufficient  stock  to  commence  with.  The  majority 
of  these  have  been  most  successful  in  earning  as  much 
as  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week." 
The  problem  of  finding  employment  for  those  not 
connected  with  workshops  is  very  perplexing.  For 
women  knitting  seems  most  suitable,  and  much  help  can 
be  given  where  there  is  a  central  depot  for  receiving  and 
distributing  orders.  The  feature  in  the  reply  which  most 
appeals  to  us  is  the  financial  assistance  given  to  those 
who  desire  to  strike  out  for  themselves.  However 
humble  the  venture  may  be,  the  effort  to  contribute  to 
self-support  deserves  to  succeed,  and  success  is  often 
ensured  by  a  little  timely  help  at  the  beginning.  This 
policy  is  sound,  for  it  tends  to  bring  out  the  very  best  in  a 
man.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  in 
the  shape  of  legislation,  no  better  policy  could  be  pursued. 
By  all  possible  means  help  where  help  can  be  given,  but 
foster  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  independence,  and  grit 
will  tell. 

Question  5. — Is  there  a  Home  in  connection  with  your 
society  ?  If  so,  kindly  give  particulars  as  to  management, 
&c. 

Mrs.  Pirn  :  "  We  have  two  Homes  for  the  blind, 
the  only  Homes  of  their  kind  in  Ireland — one  for  women 
the  other  for  men — which  are  presided  over  by  a 
matron  and  an  assistant  matron.  In  the  Women's 
Home,  including  two  children,  there  are  32  inmates, 
towards  whose  maintenance  their  friends  and  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  contribute  £13  per  head  annually,  but 
this  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  ;  hence  the 
need  for  public  subscriptions.  Most  of  the  house  cleaning 
is  done  by  the  women  in  this  Home.  There  are  16  men 
accommodated  in  the  Men's  Home,  most  of  whom  pay 
8s.  a  week  towards  their  support.  The  majority  of  these 
are  employed  in  the  workshops  ;  while  we  have  a  few 
old  men  who  are  past  work.  In  both  Homes  there  are 
members    hailing    from    different    parts    of     Ireland. 
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Everything  possible  is  done  to  make  them  happy.  They 
are  allowed  out, and  their  friends  visit  them  at  anytime 
they  choose.  There  are  grounds  at  the  back  of  these 
Homes  where  the  outdoor  blind  come  up  and  spend 
many  pleasant  summer  evenings  with  the  inmates. 
These  Homes  are  not  an  institution,  but  homes  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word." 

As  these  Homes  play  an  important  part  in  the  work 
among  the  blind  of  Belfast,  a  few  additional  details  may 
be  given.  Orders  for  knitting  are  booked  and  executed 
by  the  inmates,  as  well  as  the  outdoor  blind. 

The  Homes  also  form  a  centre  where  all  can  meet  on 
common  ground.  Lectures,  concerts,  and  various  kinds 
of  entertainment  are  given  ;  and  religious  services  are 
regularly  conducted  at  a  time  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  attendance  of  the  inmates  and  their  friends  at 
their  own  places  of  worship.  Among  the  inmates  there 
are  at  present  two  little  children  rescued  from  undesirable 
homes.  Several  cases  of  this  description  have  been  dealt 
with  from  time  to  time.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  that 
Miss  Lottie  Miller,  a  young  lady  of  exceptional  musical 
gifts,  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  is  able  to  receive 
pupils  there.  Miss  Miller  fills  the  post  of  organist  in 
one  of  our  city  churches,  and  also  ranks  high  among 
Belfast  vocalists.  Mrs.  Pirn  early  discovered  Miss  Miller's 
mueical  genius,  and  determined  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  its  cultivation.  Another  of  the 
inmates  was  sent  to  London  to  learn  massage.  She  took 
a  certificate  and  had  just  commenced  practice  when  she 
had  to  leave  for  America  to  join  her  brother.  The  Home 
proves  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  also.  Young  girls 
from  the  country  are  boarded  and  cared  for,  thus  the 
school  authorities  are  saved  much  anxiety  on  their 
behalf.  Boys  are  also  drafted  to  the  Men's  Home,  where 
every  care  is  taken  for  their  comfort. 

Just  one  word  in  closing.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is 
so  comprehensive  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  it,  but 
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if  sympathy  is  awakened  and  interest  stimulated  and  some 
little  good  accomplished,  the  labour  in  preparation  will 
have  been  repaid. 

Mr.  George  Dickie,  of  Belfast,  opened  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Mulholland  and  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  ways  of  work  and  friendship  (he  said)  that  perhaps 
someone  less  intimately  acquainted  with  his  views  and  less  in 
accord  with  them  would  have  been  better  qualified  to  open 
this  discussion. 

The  figures  quoted  from  last  census  showing  the  decrease 
of  blindness  in  Ireland  are  both  interesting  and  encouraging. 
With  us,  as  elsewhere,  ophthalmia  of"  new-born  infants  is 
accountable  for  the  largest  percentage  of  blindness.  I  am 
not  aware  if  any  organised  attempt  has  been  made  to  circu- 
late throughout  Ireland  leaflets  dealing  with  its  prevention 
and  treatment,  but  I  understand  the  training  now  given  to 
nurses  is  so  thorough  that  this  very  fruitful  source  of  blind- 
ness will  figure  still  less  prominently  in  future  statistics. 

The  comment  on  the  replies  to  Question  1  in  the  educa- 
tional section  will  meet  with  general  endorsement.  Manual 
and  physical  training  should  receive  careful  and  systematic 
attention  in  every  school,  but  more  especially  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  "  The  testimony  from  north  and  south  is  clear," 
says  Mr.  Mulholland,  "  regarding  the  low  vitality  of  the 
pupils  at  present  in  our  institutions."  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  in  the  Ulster  institution  we  are  making  substantial 
progress  in  the  building  up  of  the  constitutions  of  our  little 
ones.  We  owe  much  to  the  medical  skill  of  Sir  John  Byers. 
Much  we  owe  to  the  excellent  domestic  arrangements  of  our 
matron,  Mrs.  Money ;  but  the  gymnasium  has  played  its 
proper  part,  and  has  had  no  small  share  in  helping  forward 
the  good  work.  I  trust  Mr.  Mulholland's  practical  sugges- 
tion will  commend  itself  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  reference  to  our  "  annual  deputations  "  in  Mr.  Beat- 
tie's  reply  to  Question  2  possibly  requires  a  brief  word  of 
explanation.  In  order  to  maintain  public  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  institution,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  two  of 
the  pupils — one  from  the  deaf,  the  other  from  the  blind  school 
— in  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a 
clergyman,  visits  over  100  auxiliaries  in  the  summer  months. 
At  one  time  these  auxiliaries  numbered  147.  At  each  centre 
a  meeting  is  held,  at  which  the  pupils  are  presented  for 
examination,  the  examination  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  audience.     At  its  conclusion  the  clerical  deputy  makes 
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an  appeal  for  continued  financial  support,  after  which  col- 
lecting cards  are  distributed.  The  local  hon.  secretary  re- 
ceives and  remits  all  subscriptions,  which  are  duly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  annual  report.  This  method  not  only  keeps 
our  work  constantly  before  the  public,  but  brings  the  insti- 
tution into  touch  with  children  eligible  for  admission.  Mr. 
Mulholland  remarks  that  demands  on  public  sympathy  have 
largely  increased  in  recent  years.  The  effect  is  seen  in  our 
annual  returns.  The  necessities  of  the  case,  however,  leave 
us  no  choice  but  to  proceed  along  the  same  lines  until  the 
State  recognises  the  just  claim  of  the  blind  and  deaf  of  Ire- 
land to  equal  treatment  with  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  matter  of  elementary  education.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  20 
years  or  so  in  regard  to  the  elementary  and  technical  educa- 
tion of  normal  children  in  these  lands,  and  the  admitted 
necessity  for  still  further  progress  in  the  same  direction,  it 
seems  a  small  thing  to  urge  that  something  of  a  similar  nature 
should  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  deaf  of 
Ireland.  The  history  of  the  "  Afflicted  Children  "  (Ireland) 
Bill,  which  Mr.  Mulholland  has  sketched  for  us,  is  rather 
melancholy  reading.  That  measure  did  foreshadow  better 
things.  Could  it  be  that  the  "  lack  of  unanimity  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  was  responsible,  in  some  measure,  for  its 
"  untimely  end  "  1  The  observations  on  Government  inspec- 
tion suggest  a  slight  allusion  to  a  scheme,  approved  of  by  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission,  which  has 
regulated  the  work  in  the  Ulster  institution  since  1888.  It 
provides,  among  many  other  things,  for  periodical  inspection 
by  a  competent  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  note  the  charac- 
ter of  the  education  given,  to  examine  the  books,  &c,  and 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  general  administration. 
This  scheme  carries  with  it  no  financial  aid.  It  vests  the 
management  in  board  of  governors,  composed  in  equal  num- 
bers of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.  Under  its  terms  education  is  given  only 
to  Protestants.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  provision  in 
Ulster  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  blind  children. 
Children  of  that  faith  go  to  Dublin  if  they  go  anywhere. 
Should  the  Afflicted  Children  (Ireland)  Bill  become  law,  it 
would  confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  the  juvenile  blind  of 
Ireland.  We  should  welcome  it  in  Ulster,  for  by  its  pro- 
visions the  usefulness  of  the  blind  school  in  Belfast  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
speak  of  that  school  as  merely  a  department  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution.       A  few  years  ago  we  were  little  more  than 
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a  rather  large  family  party.  Our  numbers  have  risen  con- 
siderably of  late,  but  not  sufficiently  to  warrant  expenditure 
in  conferring  upon  us  a  more  individual  standing.  If  we  get 
a  "  lad  with  parts,"  or  a  girl  with  good  ability,  whom  we 
might  train  as  teachers,  we  have  no  pupils  for  them.  There 
are  children  in  the  province  who  have  had  no  chance  to 
develop  any  latent  talent:  some  there  are  who  have  come 
to  school  too  late  to  receive  much  benefit.  Still  progress  is 
being  made  in  educating  the  public  mind  as  to  what  can  be 
done  by  the  blind,  and  so  soon  as  the  State  comes  to  our  aid 
we  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  most  of  enlarged 
opportunity.  When  will  that  brighter  day  dawn  for  Ireland  ? 
In  common  with  many  others,  I  regret  the  scope  of  the 
Afflicted  Children's  Bill  was  not  extended  so  as  to  include 
technical  education.  The  fullest  benefit  could  not  have 
been  reaped  from  that  measure  unless  a  sufficient 
maintenance  grant  had  been  continued  until  such 
time  as  the  power  to  earn  was  assured.  Mr.  Mul- 
holland  remarks,  "  If  there  were  no  rates  there  would 
be  few  to  learn  the  trades  taught."  Contrast  the  position  of 
an  Irish  and  an  English  boy  in  similar  circumstances.  Think 
of  the  advantage  the  latter  possesses  through  the  beneficent 
Gardner  Trust,  not  to  speak  of  other  funds  available  for  his 
support  during  technical  instruction.  I  know  of  no  such 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  boys  and  girls.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  stigma  attaching  to  rate  relief.  This  is  no 
mere  figment  of  the  imagination.  The  publicity  until  very 
recently  connected  with  such  assistance  was  more  than  trying 
to  sensitive  natures.  I  think  the  State  might  reasonably  be 
asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  technical  as  well  as  elemen- 
tary education.  Has  the  State  any  further  obligation  ?  The 
Blind  Aid  Bill  certainly  answers  this  question  in  a  decided 
affirmative.  "  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets."  The 
Bill  may  be  the  outcome  of  mistaken  zeal,  but  the  sympathy 
of  its  promoters  is  beyond  question.  While  experience  has 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  however  extended  the  system 
of  technical  or  industrial  training  may  be,  the  majority  of 
the  blind  cannot  earn  a  living  wage  in  open  competition  with 
the  seeing ;  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  ask  the  State  to  establish 
the  blind  and  leave  other  equally  deserving  classes  beyond 
the  pale  of  its  favours.  The  alternative  suggestion  is  less 
open  to  criticism.  Probably  at  no  time  has  charity  been 
more  widely  dispensed,  and  certainly  never  was  it  applied  to 
more  varied  objects.  The  consequence  seems  to  be,  that  in 
the  competition  of  newer  claims  older  interests  are  in  grave 
danger  of  being  overlooked.      The  need   for  help  is  urgent, 
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but  the  means  seem  totally  inadequate.  "  Were  additional 
funds  available,"  writes  Mr.  Hewitt,  "  many  more  people 
could  be  employed."  "  £10,000  a  year,"  said  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson  at  Edinburgh,  "  does  not  go  a  long  way."  Mr.  Wil- 
son, I  imagine,  was  thinking  of  England ;  but  England  is  a 
land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  when  compared  to  Ire- 
land, with  her  more  limited  resources  and  diminishing  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Mulholland  speaks  of  men  driven  to  the  street 
for  want  of  employment.  But  when  employment  is  pro- 
vided, what  of  the  worker  handicapped  from  the  very  start 
by  natural  disability  1  Blindness  imposes  a  severer  handicap 
in  such  a  case  than  if  sight  were  a  factor  in  the  equation.  The 
supplementary  fund  is  available?  Yes;  "but  we  could  not 
risk  more  "  effectually  closes  the  purse  strings.  Where  there 
is  real  need  the  State  might  well  allocate  grants  to  aid  institu- 
tions to  carry  on  their  work  effectively.  To  draft  a  workable 
scheme  properly  belongs  to  statesmanship,  but  I  accept  and 
advocate  the  principle.  Mr.  Mulholland's  closing  suggestion 
is  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  details  in  the  social  section  are  so  ample  and  speak  so 
eloquently  for  themselves  that  no  comment  is  needed.  As 
an  outsider,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  mission  with  which  the  name  of  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Pirn  is  so  honourably  associated  as  founder  and  president.  Its 
ministrations  bring  comfort  to  many  a  home  and  courage 
to  many  a  drooping  spirit.  With  such  work  everywhere,  I 
have  the  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  J.  Hewitt,  of  Belfast,  said  :  "  The  Blind  of  Ireland, 
and  how  their  Condition  may  be  Improved,"  is  too  big  a 
problem  to  be  solved  in  a  few  hours,  but  Mr.  Mulholland's 
comprehensive  paper  is  a  fair  contribution  to  that  solution. 
He  has  dealt  with  the  subject  under  three  headings — viz., 
Education,  Employment,  and  Social  condition  of  the  Blind. 
About  four  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  (whose 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  blind  are  beyond  all  praise),  I 
wrote  an  article  on  the  ''  Blind  in  Ireland  "  for  his  most 
valuable  periodical,  "  The  Blind,"  in  which  I  showed  how 
very  different  was  the  treatment  extended  by  the  State  to 
blind  children  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  those  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  at  the  further  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  others,  I  sent  marked  copies  of  the  article,  with  letters 
drawing  attention  to  it,  to  the  leading  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament.  I  had  acknowledgments  from  some  of  the 
members,  one  of  whom  asked  a  question  in  the  House  on  the 
subject,  and  was  informed  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  "  the 
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subject  was  under  consideration  "  ;  but,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  there  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  this 
inequality  of  treatment?  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  a  special  appeal  be  sent  to  the  Government  from  this 
Conference,  requesting  that  the  blind  children  of  Ireland 
be  placed  on  the  same  educational  footing  as  those  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  I  would  also  suggest  that,  if  possible,  a 
deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  some  members  of  the 
Government  to  press  this  claim.  This  could  be  done 
without  much  expense  when  the  Conference  Committee  meets 
next  in  London. 

The  employment  of  the  blind  in  Ireland  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  of  all.  The  numbers  are  large,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  work  for  those  who  are  capable  of 
executing  it  is  correspondingly  great.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land there  are  many  facilities  for  providing  employment  for 
the  blind,  through  the  numerous  manufacturing  concerns 
existing  there,  but  in  Ireland,  excepting  a  small  part 
of  the  north,  there  is  almost  a  complete  dearth  of 
manufactories  or  industries  that  would  produce  work  suitable 
for  the  blind.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  country,  with  little  in  it  of  an  industrial  nature 
sufficient  to  keep  all  its  capable  blind  in  employment ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  even  under  existing  conditions,  it  should 
be  possible  to  find  employment  for  a  larger  number  of  the 
blind.  In  this  connection  I  will  venture  a  suggestion,  which 
may  appear  somewhat  far-fetched.  There  are  at  present 
over  10,000  baskets  of  the  common  market  kind,  including 
also  laundry  baskets  and  cradles,  coming  into  Ireland  annually 
from  the  Continent,  and  .from  information  I  have  received 
there  must  be  at  least  from  300,000  to  400,000  brushes  also 
imported  from  the  Continent.  Now,  if  the  Government  could 
be  induced  to  subsidise  such  Blind  Institutions  as  will 
undertake  the  making  of  goods  similar  to  those  now  being 
imported  from  the  Continent  more  blind  might  thereby  be 
employed,   and  more  money  circulated  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  blind  in  Ireland,  there 
were,  it  appears,  nearly  800  in  Workhouses  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  a  truly  deplorable  state  of  things.  I  believe  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  per  head  for  the  main- 
tenance of  paupers  is  about  6s.  a  week,  including  the  whole 
working  of  the  system.  Now,  if  special  houses  were  provided 
for  the  blind,  with  this  amount  per  head  paid  for  them 
by  the  Guardians,  and  a  small  grant  in  addition  made  by 
the  Government,  a  very  considerable  improvement  would  be 
effected  in  the   conditions   of   this   very   large  proportion   of 
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the  blind  in  Ireland.  A  very  model  home  is  worked  some- 
what on  this  principle  in  Belfast  by  Mrs.  Pirn.  Some  of 
the  residents  were  formerly  inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  The 
Guardians  contribute  £13  per  year  for  each  of  them,  and  Mrs. 
Pirn  procures  the  balance  in  public  subscriptions.  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  Mrs.  Pirn's  example  followed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  substituting  State  aid  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions, many  of  the  blind  would  be  more  happily  circum- 
stanced than  at  present.  Comments  may  possibly  be  made 
on  the  amount  stated  as  the  average  wage  of  the  blind  in 
the  Belfast  Institutions  (men  14s.,  women  5s.  10d.).  A 
statement  of  the  average  wage  of  the  blind  in  an  institution  is 
always  misleading.  Were  I  to  take  the  average  wage  of  the  men 
in  our  basket  departments,  I  believe  it  would  stand  at  about 
20s.  ;  yet  many  of  them  earn  more,  while  only  a  few  receive 
less.  But  against  this  we  have  industries  for  old  men  and  others 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  being  taught  a 
trade,  and  some  of  these  can  earn  only  from  4s.  to  7s.  per 
week.  Such  cases,  it  should  be  remembered,  reduce  con- 
siderably the  average,  and  it  is  here  that  the  necessity  comes 
in  for  supplementing  the  earnings,  as  these  are  totally 
inadequate  for  their  maintenance ;  but  many  of  these  aged 
people  are  glad  to  get  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week  rather  than 
be  idle. 

Mr.  Peter  Miller  (Hull)  said  the  only  way  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  was  to 
educate  them.  Although  the  Education  Act  was  passed  in 
1870,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  for  summonses  against  the 
School  Boards  for  refusing  to  educate  the  blind  in  England. 
All  sorts  of  things  verging  on  rebellion  had  to  be  done  to 
get  compulsory  education  of  blind' children  in  England,  and 
when  this  goal  was  obtained  Ireland  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  If  I  had  been  born  an  Irishman  I  could  not  have 
helped  it,  and  I  would  have  been  hung  long  ago.  (Laughter.) 
Racial  distinctions  must  be  sunk.  I  look  forward  with  satis- 
faction to  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  Universities  in 
Ireland.  When  education  is  recognised  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  the  inclusion,  and  the  employment,  of  the  blind. 
The  non-employment  of  the  blind  is  a  reflection  on  the  State. 
Blind  toilers  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  against  the 
sighted  labour  of  the  country ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
managers  of  Institutions  do  not  sufficiently  let  the  public  get 
hold  of  the  goods  they  ought  to  have. 

To  emphasize  his  point  Mr.  Miller  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  parcel  containing  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  holding 
these  aloft  before  the  Conference,  he  declared,  amid  laughter, 
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that  he  had  ordered  them  in  the  Conference  Hall  on  Monday, 
and  they  were  ready  for  him  that  day,  made  by  a  blind  girl. 

In  reply  to  Bishop  Welldon,  he  admitted  the  stockings 
were  for  his  wife,  and  then  urged  that  the  practical  possibili- 
ties of  work  on  the  part  of  the  blind  was  the  point  to  be 
remembered. 

Bishop  Welldon  was  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting  shortly 
after,  but  before  going  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  N.  F.  McNeile,  seconded 
by   the   Rev.    A.    Tansey. 

Mr.  Alderman  Royle  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden  :  I  rise  with  great  pleasure,  because  it 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr. 
Mulholland's  views.  We  in  Scotland  have  kindly  feelings 
towards  our  friends  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  towards  those  of 
the  "  predominant  partner."  We  have  had  Mr.  Mulholland 
with  us  at  our  Conferences  in  Scotland  for  several  years, 
and  personally  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  over 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  question  that  have  been  considered 
to-day.  One  of  them  that  strikes  me  as  distinctly  the  most 
clamant  is  the  question  of  elementary  education.  It  is  so 
both  for  the  sighted  and  the  blind  in  Ireland,  and  I  think 
this  Conference  would  be  doing  a  very  good  turn  if  it  could 
follow  up  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hewitt  of  making 
some  representation  from  this  body  and  getting  into  contact 
with  the  Education  Department  for  Ireland,  or  whichever  is 
the  better  Department,  or  with  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  pressing  upon  him  how  clamant 
it  is.  As  to  sectarian  and  other  difficulties,  this  matter  of 
the  blind  should  be  put  on  a  footing  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  is  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  impress  upon  the  Conference  that  they  should  adopt  some 
means  of  doing  this,  because  if  it  could  be  secured  it  would 
be  the  very  best  step  that  could  be  taken  for  the  blind  in 
Ireland.  I  would  make  a  second  suggestion.  One  great 
good  thiat  is  done  by  these  Conferences,  which  is  a  little  over- 
looked, is  the  education  of  the  sighted ;  and  by  having  a 
Conference  in  a  particular  district,  and  the  papers  reporting 
them,  as  they  usually  do,  very  fully,  you  bring  to  bear  the 
most  educative  influence  possible  with  regard  to  work  among 
the  blind.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
in  Belfast  or  Dublin — preferably  Belfast — some  Conference 
could  be  arranged  ;  it  would  be  a  most  helpful  way  of 
educating  people  in  Ireland.  Seriously,  we  in  Scotland 
once  or  twice  considered  whether  we  should  not  hold  our 
Scottish    Conference    in    Belfast.        That    was    a    somewhat 
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Irish  proceeding,  and  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
so  that  we  have  not  yet  done  it  ;  but  if  it  could  be 
arranged  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  case  Mr.  Mulholland 
and  Mr.  Dickie  and  others  have  made  out. 

Mr.  B.  Purse  :  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  writer  of  the  paper,  nor  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
opened  the  discussion.  I  know  both  gentlemen  personally, 
and  I  feel  a  very  genuine  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  we  disagree,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  only  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  discussing 
these  matters  amicably,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Blind  Aid  Bill,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  sensible 
compromise,  in  which  you  would  gain  something  of  what  you 
require,  and  we  would  also  be  able  to  obtain  some  conces- 
sions. Let  me  say  that  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  visiting  Ireland,  and  of  visiting  the  blind  who  are 
resident  within  the  walls  of  the  Unions  there,  and  it  is  deplor- 
able to  find  them  herded  together,  particularly  in  the  Dublin 
Unions,  without  any  sort  of  occupation,  either  for  hand  or 
brain.  Surely  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  Conference  such 
as  this  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  promoting,  say,  an 
Afflicted  Children's  (Ireland)  Bill,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
laying  down  those  fundamental  principles  of  compulsory 
education  without  which  a  blind  man  is  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  compass.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  in  regard  to 
the  industrial  question  which  affects  the  blind  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  after  all,  are  very  much  the  same  questions  that  affect 
us  here,  it  is  true  so  far  as  the  compulsory  Education  Act  is 
concerned  it  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  Ireland  ;  the  con- 
ditions are  so  wholly  different.  At  the  same  time,  I  quite 
agree  that  a  message  sent  from  this  Conference  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  exceedingly  desirous  that  such  means  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  anxious  in  Ireland  to 
bring  about  an  educational  system  for  the  blind  would  be  a 
very  helpful  message,  and  should  not  be  lightly  regarded  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  T.  Hy.  Dooley  (Liverpool)  :  Mr.  Purse  has  just  uttered 
a  few  words  which  really  convey  an  idea  of  the  situation ; 
that  is,  that  the  conditions  appertaining  in  Ireland  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  in  England.  If  it  is  right  and 
defensible  to  have  passed  a  compulsory  Education  Act  for 
England  it  is  equally  right  for  Ireland.  If  it  is  a  right  and 
proper  and  just  aspiration  to  ask  for  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  so  as  to  provide  technical  instruc- 
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tion  for  the  blind  in  England,  it  is  equally  right  for  Ireland. 
The  two  Acts — one  passed  and  the  other  anticipated — I  take 
it,  as  Mr.  Hill  says,  means  or  should  mean  eventually,  em- 
ployment, for  of  what  use  is  educating  the  blind  if  you  are 
not  going  to  employ  them  afterwards  ?  It  is  claimed  by 
those  who  oppose  State  aid  that  it  will  not  afford  additional 
opportunities  for  employing  the  blind.  We  claim  that  it 
will.  I  know  where  concentration  and  wealth  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  questions  affecting  the  blind  greater  results 
accrue  for  their  benefit.  Take  Liverpool,  for  instance.  I 
know  that  years  past  misunderstanding  existed  between  the 
various  Institutions  in  the  city,  and  it  was  all  the  worse  for 
the  blind  man.  Now  that  a  better  feeling  exists,  and 
co-operation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  blind  are  reached 
more  effectively.  So  in  Belfast,  I  know  two  or  three  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  that  district,  and  in  that  particular 
workshop — excellent  workshops,  I  suppose  the  best  in  Ireland 
— the  Committee,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  that  Institution, 
were  prevented  from  employing  three  men  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  been  taken  off  the  streets  and  given  em- 
ployment, whereas  on  my  last  visit  to  Ireland  I  found 
one  of  them  working  in  an  awful  den,  a  pitiable  place  in 
a  street  where  nearly  all  the  houses  were  condemned.  The 
Institution,  if  it  could,  would  have  given  the  men  the  oppor- 
tunity of  employment,  and  it  would  have  been  of  real  service 
to  them.  Do  you  think  if  we  had  State  control  they  would 
allow  that  state  of  things  to  exist1?  No,  not  for  a  moment. 
These  rules,  set  up  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know 
with  noble  aims  and  desires,  but  who  are  mistaken  in  their 
methods,  should  be  swept  away.  There  are  too  many  bars 
at  present — a  man  must  belong  to  this  town  or  to  that  town 
or  he  cannot  be  employed.  If  we  can  only,  as  suggested, 
bring  about  a  compromise  which  will  have  for  its  object 
some  definite  aim  and  method  with  some  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose, I  am  sure  we  will  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  regards 
the  children  in  Ireland  ;  we  know  the  bar  to  progress  there. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  religious  bias  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  matter.  If  that  could  be  swept  away  there  would  be 
no  opposition  to  the  passing  of  a  Compulsory  Elementary 
Education  Act  for  the  Irish  blind.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
history  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  was  the  same  thing  that 
retarded  the  compulsory  Acts  and  other  Acts  in  our  own 
land.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  an  abortive  Conference,  but  that 
there  will  be  some  tangible  result  of  your  deliberations. 

Mr.  Hewitt  :  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Institution  that 
men  are  working  under  the  conditions  complained  of  by  the 
last    speaker.       We  have   no  room  for  them.       We  shall  be 
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only  too  happy  if  we  can  find  the  funds  which  will  enable  us 
to  employ  them. 

Mr.  P.  Miller:   They  want  State  aid,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  will  only  wait  a  little  while  you 
may  have  it.       Let  us  act  judiciously. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  :  It  appears  to  me  that  Ireland  has  needs 
of  which  we  know  little  in  England,  and  I  rather  gather  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  pension  scheme  in  Ireland, 
and  I  therefore  believe  that  State  action  is  necessary  in  order 
to  do  work  which  private  benevolence  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish. What  we  need  is  consultation,  and  that  is  what  I  got 
up  here  to  say.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  the  vitality  of  the 
blind  as  children  is  rather  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
I  believe  that  is  due  to  the  peculiarly  damp  climate,  because 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  climate  which  produces  the 
brightest  girls  is  the  one  that  is  likely  to  bring  out  the  least 
delicate  constitution.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  this  Congress,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  send  a  number 
of  children  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  a  little  bracing  seaside 
place  in  England,  in  order  to  vitalise  their  constitutions  a 
little.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  places  in  Ireland  which 
have  the  vitalising  effect,  say,  of  the  English  east  coast.  I 
simply  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion.  I  will  only  add  that 
I  hope  this  Conference  is  not  going  to  be  purely  academic, 
and  for  form's  sake  I  will  second  the  resolution  that  was  pro- 
posed earlier  in  the  meeting,  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  arrange  for  a  deputation  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  cannot  have  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  Notice 
will  be  taken  of  the  matter. 

Miss  B.  Griffith  (North  Wales)  :  The  Society  I  repre- 
sent is  a  very  small  one,  and  of  course  the  work  we  do  is  in 
a  very  small  way.  The  conditions  on  which  we  work  are  very 
similar  to  those  that  prevail  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  and  I  feel  I  should  like  to  give  some  little 
account  of  it  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted,  in  the 
hope  that  something  similar  may  be  started  in  the  country 
districts  of  Ireland.  I  think  there  are  776  blind  people 
in  the  Irish  workhouses  without  anything  useful  done  for 
them.  No  one  takes  an  interest  in  them,  and  no  one  visits 
them  or  helps  them  to  work,  and  they  are  apparently  left  to 
themselves.  As  a  Celt  myself,  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
a  fellow  Celt  should  speak  in  their  interest.  I  think  our  Irish 
friends  expect  rather  too  much  from  the  Government. 
Government    intervention     seems     to    be     the     panacea     for 
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all     ills.  State     aid     is     a     very     different     thing     from 

State  intervention.  Our  experience  of  Compulsory  educa- 
tion and  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  in  the  country 
districts  is  that  it  is  entirely  a  dead  letter.  If  you 
summon  the  blind  or  the  parents  of  blind  children,  do  you 
think  a  bench  of  country  magistrates,  who  know  the  parents 
of  these  children,  would  give  an  order  to  the  education 
authority  to  send  the  children  to  a  blind  school  ?     No. 

Mr.  Miller  :   Yes  ;  we  have  done  it. 

Miss  Griffith  :  We  have  to  act  entirely  by  moral  suasion, 
and  we  get  them  sent. 

Mr.  Miller  :  The  lady  says  no  magistrate  in  a  country 
district  would  give  an  order  to  make  a  child  go  to  school. 
Not  ten  miles  from  Hull,  after  twelve  months'  difficulty,  the 
Government  made  the  local  authority  send  a  boy  to  York 
under  a  very  severe  penalty  if  the  order  was  not  carried  out. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  speaking  about  Wales. 

Miss  Griffith  :  In  Wales  we  are  very  poor  folk.  We  have 
no  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  we  live  in  scattered  dis- 
tricts. Some  thirty  years  ago  it  became  apparent  that  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  those  districts  was  very  deplorable, 
and  a  society  was  formed  in  Bangor  on  the  home  teaching 
lines  which  are  so  prevalent  of  late  years.  This  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  now  comprises  a  large  part  of  North 
and  West  Wales.  We  have  a  lady  visitor  in  each  parish,  and 
she  is  a  link  between  the  blind  and  ourselves.  She  knows  the 
local  cases,  and  can  tell  us  any  fresh  cases.  Then  we  get  the 
relieving  officers'  lists,  so  that  no  single  blind  person  may  be 
missed  out  of  our  net.  We  have  travelling  teachers 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  they  teach  reading  and 
minor  industries.  We  have  a  central  depot  and  take 
contracts,  and  in  that  way  provide  employment  for  all  the 
scattered  blind.  The  workhouses  are  regularly  visited,  and 
some  employment  found  for  these  people. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  (Bradford) :  First,  as  to  the  paper  we  have 
heard  read,  if  there  is  any  person  here  who  does  not  believe 
in  State  aid  for  the  blind  they  ought  to  do  so  after  the 
awful  revelation  of  the  failure  of  Christian  charity  and 
private  benevolence  that  the  reader  has  described.  For 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  State  aid,  we  who  do  say, 
"  Let  us  see  the  result  of  your  work.  Unless  you  do  the 
work  you  ought  to  do,  you  must  at  least  give  us  a  chance 
of  doing  the  work  which  you  have  failed  to  do."  First 
you  must  have  more  workshop  accommodation  in  Ireland.     I 
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come  from  a  town  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  the  particu- 
lar position  it  takes  up.  In  Bradford  we  do  for  sighted  boys 
and  girls  what  this  other  great  industrial  centre,  Manchester, 
does,  in  the  way  of  technical  schools  and  universities, 
and  give  them  a  decent  chance.  I  believe  Ireland  will  be 
compelled  to  come  into  line  with  our  great  Yorkshire  town, 
where  we  make  provision  out  of  State  funds  through  the 
Municipality  for  technical  training  for  boys  and  girls.  Why 
should  we  not?  I  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Priestley  and  Mr. 
Tate,  who  have  not  hesitated  in  this  matter  of  State  aid  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Illingworth  :  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  but  a  statement  has  been  made  just  now  that  I  think 
should  have  an  answer.  We  have  for  our  blind  boys  and 
girls  in  England  the  same  State  aid  that  you  have  for  the 
sighted.  The  Board  of  Education  grants  and  the  maintenance 
paid  by  County  Councils  and  Education  Committees  for  blind 
children  in  residential  schools  are  the  best  form  of  State 
aid.  Several  Institutions  in  the  country  besides  Henshaw's 
Asylum  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  technological  schools  for  the  blind,  at  which  the  pupils  over 
sixteen  are  being  trained  to  trades,  &c.     (Hear,  hear  ) 

Mr.  Mulholland,  in  reply,  said :  I  notice  that  some 
people  have  laboured  under  a  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  the  ways  in  which  we  carry  out  our  work.  W;th 
regard  to  education,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  primary 
reason  why  we  have  not  got  compulsory  education  is  simply 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and,  as  you  have  already  seen  from  the  paper,  the  replies 
from  the  Roman  Catholics — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  it — 
are  most  melancholy  reading.  They  themselves  do  not 
approve  of  education,  and  therefore  nothing  has  been  done. 
(A  Voice  :  "  Question  !")  When  we  have  attempted  to  do 
anything  we  have  been  frustrated.  In  connection  with  our 
Homes  in  Belfast,  it  has  been  our  duty  to  take  some  children 
from  undesirable  homes,  because  of  their  environment  and 
because  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  give  them  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  their  maintenance.  We  have  taken  several 
of  these  children  into  our  Homes  because  they  cannot  be 
taken  into  the  school  till  they  are  seven  years  of  age.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  provision  for  their  maintenance  and  sup- 
port is  received  from  Boards  of  Guardians.  With  regard  to 
the  industrial  question,  I  should  like  to  say  as  to  the  point 
raised  of  men  not  having  been  taken  into  the  Belfast  work- 
shops, preference  must  be  given — I  am  sure  Mr.  Hewitt  will 
bear  me  out — preference  must  be  given  to  citizens.     We  find 
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a  great  many  come  from  Dublin  and  other  places  because  the 
conditions  at  Belfast  are  better  than  those  in  Dublin,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  it  them  until  you  are  able  to  accommodate 
people  seeking  employment  who  belong  to  Belfast.  In  regard 
to  social  work,  our  friend  from  North  Wales  mentions  some 
ways  in  which  we  can  get  into  touch  with  the  blind.  In 
Belfast  alone  there  are  500  blind  persons.  Some  60  or  more 
are  in  workhouses,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  visit  these  and 
keep  in  touch  with  them  as  far  as  possible — when  possible 
to  take  them  from  the  workhouse  and  place  them  in  Homes 
for  the  Blind.  We  also  visit  the  blind  adjacent  to  Belfast, 
and  help  them  if  possible.  But  we  have  not  a  specific 
pension  fund.  We  try  to  provide  them  with  weekly 
rent,  and  so  on.  We  also  send  them  to  a  Home  of 
Rest  for  Working  People  at  Bangor.  In  addition  we 
receive  aid  from  a  pension  fund  in  England  from  the 
Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  and  I  may  say  we  have  always  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  generosity  by  Mr.  Hill.  "  With 
regard  to  State  aid,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  technical 
education  provisions  of  the  Blind  Aid  Bill,  but  I  cannot  see 
eye  to  eye  with  my  friends  of  the  National  League  on  the 
industrial  section  of  the  Bill.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Conference  Committee  should  in  some  way  come  to  a  decision 
with  regard  to  this  question,  which  affects  not  only  Ireland, 
but  England  also.  You  will  notice  at.  the  end  of  the 
industrial  section  I  suggested  that  something  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  representations  being  made  by  the  Employment 
Committee. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Ryan  :  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  cloth 
if  I  sat  quietly  here,  and  allowed  any  charge  to  be  made  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  opposed  to  education.  The  assertion 
of  one  is  only  feebly  met  by  the  assertion  of  another,  and 
therefore  while  I  deny  it,  as  opposed  to  educational 
experience,  I  think  the  mere  perusal  of  the  public  reports 
of  the  last  examinations  held  in  Ireland  will  prove  that  the 
Catholic  schools  were  far  ahead  of  all  other  schools.  Knowing 
what  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
enables  them  to  do,  before  God  no  one  can  stand  up  and  deny 
that  they  do  not  do  it.  The  marvel  and  the  wonder  is  that 
with  that  poverty  we  are  able  to  do  so  much.  Not  only  the 
Irish  people,  but  the  Irish  clergy,  devote  their  money  and 
their  lives  to  education,  and  in  a  public  assembly  like  this, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  craven  and  cowardly  of  me  if  I  did  not  stand  up 
and  deny  such  a  calumny. 

Mr.  Mulholland  :  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  I  have  in  any 
way  annoyed  the  reverend  gentleman  in  speaking  as  I  have 
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done.  I  have  only  spoken  from  what  has  been  revealed  to  us 
in  the  paper.  I  know  that  if  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
friends  could  meet  on  common  ground  and  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  whole  question  something  tangible  would 
result  from  such  a  meeting.  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  I  have 
said  anything  that  reflects  discredit  on  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS  IN   BRAILLE. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor  (Cambridge)  addressed  the  Conference 
on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  scientific  books  for  the  blind. 
He  said :  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  a  scheme  I  started 
about  nine  months  ago  with  reference  to  scientific  books.  Some 
of  the  Braille  magazines  were  good  enough  to  put  a  short 
notice  in  their  pages  about  it,  and  the  London  press  have 
brought  me  in  some  contributions,  which  are  not  to  be 
despised.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  my  eyesight  failed 
me,  fourteen  years  since  I  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  Up 
to  that  time  I  had  been  earning  my  living  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  subjects  of  a  like  nature,  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  find,  when  I  wanted  some  books 
on  my  own  subjects,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  any.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  mathematics  and  other  scientific 
matters  are  very  useful  as  educational  subjects,  and  also  that 
any  persons  who  wished  to  know  something  about  science 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  such  books.  But  they 
are  very  few,  and  if  they  were  produced  would  probably  be 
exceedingly  expensive.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  who  is  really  at  the  head  of  science  now  that 
Lord  Kelvin  is  gone,  I  have  known  for  forty-five  years,  and 
I  wrote  to  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  help  me  by 
introducing  the  subject  to  the  newspapers.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea,  but  he  said  he  would  put  a  sentence  into  his  presi- 
dential address  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  He  did  so,  and  I  was  told 
by  some  friends  who  were  there  that  the  effect  of  his  remarks 
was  very  marked.  After  that  I  proceeded  to  send  a  printed 
circular  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  putting  before 
them  something  about  the  expense  of  Braille  books,  and  the 
special  difficulty  of  finding  anything  like  scientific  books  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  They  responded  very  liberally,  and 
since  then  I  have  appealed  to  senior  members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  students  of 
the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering, 
whom  some  forty  years  ago  I  had  taught,  and  they  have 
responded  very  liberally.       The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  try 
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to  get  books  printed  which  are  not  printed  at  present,  and 
of  which  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will  be  printed 
unless  some  assistance  is  given  to  some  of  the  Braille  printers. 
Also  to  try  to  lessen  the  price  at  which  these  books  will  be 
published,  if  they  are  published,  and  to  sell  them  at  less  than 
the  ordinary  price  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Blind  Association's  publications.  I  have  received  something 
like  £500  without  any  very  great  pressure.  Some  of 
my  friends  tell  me  if  I  had  asked  them  for  more  they  would 
have  given  me  more,  and  if  I  ask  them  again  they  will 
subscribe  again.  I  do  not  ask  for  yearly  subscriptions,  but 
I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  may  go  on  after 
I  am  gone.  There  is  a  board  of  five  managers — the 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  head  of  a  Cambridge 
College,  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  professor,  and  I  am  the 
fifth.  These  managers  are  to  assist  in  choosing  good 
books  to  publish,  scientific  books.  They  should  be  of  fair 
size,  written  by  well-known  people,  competent  to  deal  with 
the  subjects  on  which  they  write,  and  they  should  not  be  too 
long.  They  should  also  include  diagrams  which  may  be  fairly 
reproduced  for  the  use  of'  the  blind.  I  would  suggest  to 
members  of  the  Conference  that  the  managers  of  this  fund 
would  be  highly  delighted  if  persons — either  blind  persons 
or  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  or  the 
recreations  of  the  blind — would  suggest  to  us  definite  books 
that  they  thought  might  possibly  be  books  that  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Braille. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :  For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our 
friends  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  possibly  may  not  know 
Mr.  Taylor,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  he  is  in  every  way  a 
gentleman  pre-eminently  capable  of  doing  the  work  he  has 
set  before  him.  He  will  allow  me  to  say  that  he  took  the 
highest  degree  he  could  possibly  take  in  mathematics,  and 
was  made  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  in  many  ways  a  brilliant 
scholar,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  that  such  a  brilliant  scholar 
should  come  forward  to  edit  books  which  will  eventually  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  students  who  want  to  deal  with 
the  higher  subjects  of  education. 

Dr.  Campbell  :  I  am  sure  our  blind  people  greatly  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Taylor's  work,  and  we  will  all  be  very  glad  to  make 
use  of  his  books. 

Mr.  Stainsby  :  Before  we  close,  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
pleasure  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  worthy  chairman 
for  the  impartial  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
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the  meeting  this  afternoon.  Not  only  now,  but  on  many 
other  occasions  he  has  shown  his  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
have  him  presiding  at  this  representative  gathering. 

Mr.  Gregory  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 


SATURDAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  met  at  the  Central  Hall 
at  ten  o'clock.      Mr.   Alderman  Royle  presided. 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  like  once  more  to  offer  to  our 
friends  a  sincere  welcome  on  their  coming  to  Manchester,  and 
express  a  hope  that  they  will  go  away  well  satisfied,  not  alone 
with  their  reception,  but  with  the  results  of  the  Conference. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  have  a  Conference  if  we  all  thought 
alike.  Hence  we  should  each  be  prepared  to  meet  with  others 
who  think  somewhat  differently  from  ourselves,  and  if  we 
add  to  each  other's  knowledge  of  a  subject  we  derive  con- 
siderable benefit.  It  is  very  important,  too,  that  we  should, 
in  our  deliberations,  if  we  can,  agree  to  extend 
to  others  the  desire  which  we  ourselves  possess,  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  cause  at  issue.  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  said 
here  has  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  your  deliberations.  The  work  of  the  Conference  does  not 
stop  to-day;  this  has  been  only  the  seed  time,  and  now  we 
go  to  our  various  homes  to  think  over  all  that  has  been  said 
here,  and  to  see  in  what  way  we  can  turn  the  various  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  to  most  profitable  account. 
One  feature  of  this  Conference  I  must  comment  upon.  It 
has  been  very  delightful  indeed  to  have  many  nationalities 
represented  here,  and  we  have  all  appreciated  the  interest 
and  part  our  foreign  friends  have  taken  in  the  discussions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  they  will  go  away  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  their  stay  in  Manchester,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  the  Conference  generally, 
just  as  we  have  from  the  experiences  which  they  have  placed 
before  us. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  letter  written  by  one  who  came  from 
an  Industrial  School  near  Manchester  to  our  Exhibition  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  of  the  blind,  and  the 
writer  says  he  and  his  friends  were  perfectly  astounded  with 
what  they  saw,    and   particularly   with  the  sewing   by   the 
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blind.      He  adds  that  they  hope  it  will  stimulate   the   girls 
at  their  own  school  to  sew  as  well.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  read  a  resolution  sent  from  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  (Wilberforce  Memorial),  as 
follows :  — 

Resolution  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  held  on  Friday,  29th 
May,  1908,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York  (Chairman  of 
the  Managing  Committee)  presiding:  — 

"  That  this  meeting  desires  to  convey  to  the  friends 
of  the  blind  gathered  in  Conference  at  Manchester  in 
July  next  the  congratulations  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Wilberforce  Memorial  on  the  results  already  manifest 
from  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1905,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  hope  that  in  the  year  1911  the  Conference 
may  have  become  a  permanent  organisation  deriving 
authority  from  the  proposed  Unions  of  all  the 
Institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  by  that  date  will  be  caring  for  every 
blind  individual  within  the  several  areas  of  those 
Unions, — Arthur   Purey   Cust,    Chairman." 

Mr.  Wilson  continued: — The  committees  are  of  opinion 
that  their  reports  which  were  read  on  July  27th  should  be 
again  before  the  Conference,  but  time  does  not  allow  of  them 
being  read  again.  Although  there  is  not  time  for  a  lengthy 
discussion,  still  when  the  matter  comes  on,  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  elucidate  those  reports  will  be  welcomed. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  (Birmingham)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

At  our  last  Triennial  Conference  I  was  privileged  to  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Elementary  Education  of  the  Blind."  I  am 
now  asked  to  state  in  what  particulars  advances  have  since 
been  made.  My  instructions  are  that  my  remarks  must  be 
very  brief  (I  believe  I  am  under  a  "  five  minutes  "  rule), 
and  therefore  I  plunge  into  my  subject  without  further  pre- 
face. I  can  say  in  general  terms,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  education  of  the  blind  up  to  the  age 
of  16  has  made  steady  advances  towards  perfection.  This 
is  due  in  our  own  country  to  the  sympathy,  assistance,  and 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  to  the  better  know- 
ledge of  and  keener  interest  in  the  subject  taken  by  the 
committees  governing  our  schools  for  the  blind  ;  and  to  the 
better  qualifications  and  richer  experience  possessed  by  the 
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chief  officials  and  teachers  of  these  schools.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
being  directed  more  than  at  any  other  time  to  the  treatment 
and  education  of  all  classes  of  people — especially  the  young — 
who  suffer  from  mental  or  physical  defects,  or  both.  Many 
of  the  questions  raised  in  my  paper  on  the  elementary 
education  of  the  blind  were  so  fully  discussed,  and  the 
conclusions  are  subject  to  so  little  alteration,  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  refer  to  them.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  easy 
reference  I  shall  place  before  you  in  tabular  form  a  statement 
of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
three  years. 

1.  Kindergarten  teaching  has  been  improved  and  extended. 
Miss  Ellis  and  Mr.  Norwood  call  special  attention  to  this 
fact.  The  last  annual  report  of  my  own  Committee  contains 
as  an  appendix  an  outline  of  a  course  of  Kindergarten  studies 
and  occupations  for  the  current  year,  prepared  by  the  head 
teacher,  and  a  racy  description  by  the  matron  of  what  I  may 
term  the  "  home  "  life  of  the  children  while  at  school.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  these  to  any  who  may  wish  to 
have  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  prove  how  valuable  is 
Kindergarten   training   when   applied   to   blind   children. 

2.  Partially  blind  pupils  are  being  taught  to  read,  write, 
&c,  by  "sighted"  methods.  The  value  of  this  education 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  because  it  helps  to  place  these 
people  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  seeing.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  selection  of  such  pupils  should  always  be  made 
by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  A  capital  way  of  teaching  colour 
to  the  pupils  of  our  schools  is  by  means  of  coloured  lights. 
Some  time  ago  I  placed  19  boys,  many  of  whom  were  totally 
blind,  within  40ft.  of  our  powerful  electric  lantern,  and 
turned  coloured  lights  full  on  their  faces.  To  my  surprise, 
:I  found  that  most  of  them  could  distinguish  the  various 
colours,  although  in  many  cases  they  could  not  name  them. 
After  all,  the  result  was  only  what  one  might  expect.  The 
rays  of  the  arc  lamp  had  penetrated  the  opacity  of  the 
diseased  eyeball,  and  the  sense  of  colour  was  thus  conveyed 
to  the  brain.  The  few  cases  of  failure  to  do  so  were  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  was  diseased. 
Connected  with  this  experiment,  I  used  a  lantern  slide  which 
produced  huge  letters  on  the  sheet,  the  result  being  that  most 
of  the  partially  blind  could  see  them.  It  struck  me  that 
this  method  was  superior  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
to  teaching  these  children  from  large  printed  letters.  I  think 
if  I  had  used  white  letters  on  a  black  background  the  results 
would  have  been  even  better. 
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3.  At  most  if  not  all  our  colleges  and  schools,  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  outdoor  games,  nature  study,  visits  of  obser- 
vation, &c.  At  York,  the  last  named  is  much  in  vogue,  and 
is  found  to  be  physically  and  intellectually  of  great  value. 
At  Sheffield  the  outdoor  games  are  very  comprehensive  and 
interesting,  and  we  all  know  how  well  organised  these  are 
at  Norwood.  I  am  much  pleased  to  note  that  at  Manchester 
a  push-ball  has  been  introduced  into  the  pupils'  games. 

4.  Systematic  schemes  of  work  have  been  introduced  for 
the  development  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sense  of  obstacles. 

5.  Mr.  Tate  points  out  that  the  new  system  of  medical 
examination  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  health 
and  treatment  of  our  pupils.  This  is  so,  but  I  think  it 
applies  more  to  our  day  classes  than  to  our  residential  schools, 
where  for  many  years  systematic  medical  examination  has 
been  in  force. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  As  a  report  on  this  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
cerence  I  need  say  no  more. 

7.  In  my  paper  read  at  Edinburgh  attention  was  called  to 
various  pressing  needs,  viz. :  — 

(a)  (Jheajxr  Books.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
Revised  Braille  alone  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
books,  but  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society  have  led  the  way 
in  the  cheapening  of  books  by  selling  all  Braille  Scripture 
portions  at  Is.  per  copy.  I  hope  Scriptures  in  Moon's 
type  may  soon  be  sold  at  the  same  low  rate.  To  Mr. 
H.  M;  Taylor,  of  Cambridge,  belongs  the  honour  of 
establishing  a  fund  for  producing  scientific  books  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  student. 

(b)  The  grading  of  reading  books  for  juniors  has  been 
improved. 

(c)  Experiments  are  in  progress  for  producing  better 
embossed  maps  and  one  map  (Ireland)  has  been  issued. 
These  maps  have  all  the  physical  and  other  features 
shown  on  one  side,  and  the  names  on  the  other,  the 
positions  being  indicated  by  the  point  of  a  style  pushed 
through  holes  in  the  map. 

(d)  A  very  useful  and  cheap  typewriter,  quite  suitable 
for  the  blind,  is  now  on  the  market.  It  is  called  the 
"  Moya,"  and  can  be  purchased  by  the  blind  under 
certain  conditions  for  the  small  sum  of  £3.  15s.  I 
know  the  machine,  and  can  recommend  it,  having 
bought  and  tested  quite  a  number  of  them. 
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(e)  An  excellent  machine   for  writing  Moon's   system 

has  been  developed  through  the  instrumentality  of  Miss 

Moon.        It  meets   a  long-felt   want,    and   should   prove 

most  useful  to  all  users  of  this  system. 

8.   Mr.  Robertson  and  others  have  called  my  attention  to 

the  development  and  extension  of  the  "  After  Care  "  system. 

Where  it  is  not  in  use  it  should  be  at  once  introduced. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  which  might  well  have 
claimed  our  attention,  but  time  forbids.  I  hope,  however, 
that  what  has  been  said  may  encourage  us  all  to  renewed 
efforts  in  a  noble  cause. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth  (Henshaw's,  Manchester)  read  a 
report  on  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  follows :  — 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the  Conference 
in  Edinburgh  three  years  ago,  when  I  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  country 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  then  existing. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  more  and  more  realising  its  duty 
and  responsibilities  in  this  direction,  and  already  quite  a 
number  of  blind  institutions  have  been  certified  as  schools 
of  technology  for  the  blind,  thus  enabling  them  to  earn  grants 
averaging  about  £3  per  head  per  pupil,  and  endowing  educa- 
tional authorities  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age,  resident  in  such 
institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  handicrafts  by  which 
they  hope  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  This  is  a  good  reply  to  my 
Question  6. 

The  institutions  in  question  have  risen  to  the  occasion  with 
commendable  enthusiasm,  and  are  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
money  to  make  such  technical  training  as  practicable  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  whilst  the  pupils  who  are 
now  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  industrial  training,  without 
having  to  appeal  for  help  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  pursue 
their  course  cheerfully,  feeling  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  be  dubbed  "  paupers  "  in  order  to  qualify  as  respectable 
wage-earning  citizens. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  separate  blind 
workers,  so  far  as  their  home  life  is  concerned,  and  the 
boarding-out  principle  is  being  adopted  in  place  of  the  barrack 
system,  whilst  the  separation  of  adults  and  juniors  is  now 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  tendency  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  requirements  in  the  matter  of  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  our  blind  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Teachex-s  of  the  Blind  is  a  direct  evidence  and 
result  of  this. 
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The  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of 
the  syllabus  of  work  for  the  above-mentioned  schools  of  tech- 
nology for  the  blind  supply  a  sufficient  answer  to  Question  5 
in  my  Edinburgh  paper.  Mere  manual  training  and  dexterity 
are  not  sufficient,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  sound  instruc- 
tion in  English  literature,  &c,  so  that  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  pupils  may  be  developed  as  fully  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  a  real  awakening  of  those  interested  in  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  at  present  taking  place  practically  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  the  next  three  years  will  see  an  even 
greater  advance  in  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  (London)  presented  the  following  re- 
port :  — 

THE    FEEBLE-MINDED    BLIND. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  report  that  during 
the  past  three  years  this  subject  has  been  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek, 
as  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded has  been  in  session  during  this  period,  and  has  not, 
as  yet,  issued  the  report  which  we  have  been  expecting  daily 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Naturally,  it  would  be  futile 
to  set  on  foot  any  scheme  while  the  whole  question  is  sub 
judice  by  experts,  and  miles  of  evidence  will  be  printed  in 
blue  books. 

Mr.  Illingworth  and  Mr.  Stainsby,  two  experts  on  the 
subject,  have  both  been  called  as  witnesses,  and  given  valu- 
able evidence,  and  the  Commission  reprinted  for  the  use  of 
the  members  the  paper  I  read  at  the  last  Conference  held  in 
Edinburgh. 

I  can,  therefore,  only  report  that  many  feeble-minded 
children  still  enter  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  but  that,  if  found  defective,  the 
authorities  of  the  schools  seem  less  inclined  than  ever  to  retain 
them.  Little  provision  has  been  made  for  these  children, 
and  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have  they  been  com- 
pulsorily  moved  to  suitable  homes.  In  most  cases  they  return 
to  their  parents,  and  ultimately  drift  into  the  workhouse. 

In  these  statements,  of  course,  I  am  excluding  the  excellent 
work  that  is  still  being  carried  on  by  the  London  County 
Council.  I  should  also  add  that  last  year  a  school  for  blind 
defective  children  at  48,  Kenilworth  Road,  St.  Leonard  s- 
on-Sea  was  registered  as  an  efficient  special  school  for  the 
blind  by  the  Board  of  Education.  At  this  school  boys  and 
girls  "  who  are  physically  or  mentally  defective  and  unfitted 
for  ordinary  Institutions  are  received,  specially  trained,  and 
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educated.-'  Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  &c,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  school  upon  application  to  Mrs.  J.  Meiklejon,  the 
principal. 

The  question,  however,  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  since  the 
last  Conference.  By  request,  I  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Feeble-minded  Blind  "  in  August  last  year  at  the  Second 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  when  an  interesting  discussion  followed, 
whioh  showed  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
blind  defectives,  and  how  nothing  was  being  specially  done 
for  them,  as  a  class,  outside  London. 

My  conviction  is  still  that  by  individual  attention  in  a 
separate  residential  school  much  may  be  done  to  improve 
the  intellect  and  brighten  the  lives  of  these  afflicted  chil- 
dren, and  that  in  the  ordinary  school  for  blind  children 
they  are  a  disturbing  and  time-engrossing  element.  To 
sum   up   in   brief  :  — 

(1)  Feeble-minded  blind  children  should  be  trained  by 
themselves  in  special  schools  by  specially-trained 
teachers. 

(2)  From  the  schools  they  should  be  drafted  direct 
to   special   homes  provided   for   them. 

(3)  The  adults  should  be  confined  in  homes,  and 
.given  constant  exercise  and  employment. 

(4)  There    should    be    frequent    medical    inspection. 

It  is  perhaps  rash  of  me  to  repeat  my  opinion  on  the 
eve  of  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  but  never- 
theless "  Them's  my  sentiments." 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Royle) :  I  should  like  to  point  out 
in  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  outside 
London  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  feeble-minded  blind, 
that  in  Manchester  our  Committee  has  taken  steps  with  a 
view  to  their  instruction,  and  although  we  have  not  been 
able  so  far  to  do  all  that  we  could  wish  in  that  direction, 
we  have  not  been  .at  all  backward.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Collingwood  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman)  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hewitt,  Workshops  for  the  Industrious  Blind, 
28,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  to  Mr.  Illingworth,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  employment  for  the  blind.  The  letter,  dated  July 
16th,  1908,  ran:  — 

Dear  sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  15th  inst.,  the 
principal  outcome  of  the  very  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  of  the  Dundee  Institution,  at  the  last  Conference 
was  the  inauguration  of  the   "  National  Committee   for   the 
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Employment  of  the  Blind,"  which  Committee,  I  believe,  has 
done  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  the  way  of  employment,  than  any  other  organisation 
heretofore,  and  I  think  its  report  would  afford  a  more  com- 
plete answer  to  your  query  than  anything  I  could  say  on 
the  matter.  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  that 
Committee,  but  owing  to  the  distance  I  reside  from  the 
centre  of  action,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  attending 
its  meetings,  I  can  take  no  credit  for  any  of  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done.  I  have  attended  only  two  meetings,  but 
have  been  kept  informed  of  all  its  doings,  and  I  must  say 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  zeal  of  its  members  and 
the  valuable  work  they  were  accomplishing. 

Their  deputations  to  the  several  Government  Departments 
in  October,  1906,  enlisted  an  interest  for  Blind  Institutions 
that  had  not  previously  obtained,  and  resulted  in  orders 
being  given  to  the  blind  which  they  would  otherwise  never 
have  enjoyed.  Early  last  year  I  tendered  for  the  supply 
of  bass  brooms  for  Irish  requirements,  and  my  offer  was 
declined,  but  on  reminding  the  Department  of  their  generous 
promise  "  to  give  a  preference  when  possible  to  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,"  I  received  a  reply  by  return  with  an  order 
for  the  quantity  I  had  tendered  for.  Again,  many  Institu- 
tions have  shared  in  the  G.P.O.  hamper  contracts,  who  had 
hitherto  received  no  part  of  them. 

The  managers  of  the  different  Institutions  represented  on 
the  Committee  seemed  to  have  been  stimulated  to  greater 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  latest  undertaking  of  the 
Committee  has  been  the  drafting  of  a  Bill  for  the  technical 
education  and  employment  of  the  blind,  which,  if  passed, 
will  form  a  splendid  climax  to  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
resulting  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  paper  and  the  Edinburgh 
Conference. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.   H.   HEWITT. 

BOARDS   OF   GUARDIANS   AND   THE   BLIND. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  submitted  the  following  report  on  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  the  Blind:  — 

The  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Conference  three  years  ago  was  entitled,  "  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  their  Relation  to  the  Blind,"  and  its  scope 
was  somewhat  as  follows  :  (a)  A  classification  of  the  blind  as 
to  age,  &c. ;  (b)  a  recital  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Boards 
of  Guardians  for  their  relief  and  care,  and  (c)  suggestions  for 
securing  a  wider  and  more  beneficent  use  of  these  provisions. 
Upon     dividing     the     blind     in     England     and     Wales,     as 
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enumerated  at  the  last  Census,  1901,  into  three  classes, 
viz  :  — 

I.  From  birth  up  to  21  years  of  age 

II.  From  21  to  50 

III.  From  50  upwards, 

it  was  found  that  of  the  total  number,  25,317,  no  less  than 
14,151  were  50  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Of  these,  probably 
more  than  one-half  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  whilst  a 
large  number  of  others,  though  not  chargeable  to  the  rates, 
were  unable  to  earn  more  than  a  part  of  their  maintenance, 
and  were,  therefore,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  need. 

The  question  of  "out-door  relief,''  and  the  possibility  of 
a  rate-aided  supplement  to  the  earnings  of  such  persons  as 
those  just  indicated,  was  carefully  considered,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Loch,  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study 
of  this  question.  His  suggestion,  that  "  for  the  solution  of 
many  difficulties  incident  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  it  is 
desirable  that  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  committees  and 
managers  of  Institutions  should  enter  into  closer  relationship 
with  each  other,"  has  been  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner 
within  the  past  two  years  in  the  city  of  Bradford.  As  the 
result  of  an  enquiry  instituted  by  the  City  Council  in  the 
year  1902  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  whole 
of  the  blind  in  the  city,  the  Committee  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  a  few 
blind  persons  who  were  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain 
themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  took  place 
the  Chairman  of  the  Guardians,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham, 
strongly  urged  upon  the  committee  the  desirability  of  making 
special  provision  for  such  cases,  and  intimated  that  upon  this 
being  done  the  Guardians  had  the  power  and  "  would  be 
willing  to  make  such  a  grant  per  head  as  would  defray,  in 
so  far  as  the  amount  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  workers 
was  insufficient,  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration." 

In  October,  1906,  an  Institution  of  this  character  was 
established.  Premises  at  a  moderate  rental  were  fitted  up  as 
a  residential  Training  Home  and  Workshop  for  Blind  Men, 
and  three  men  previously  inmates  of  the  Workhouse 
were  admitted.  The  story  of  the  Home  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  success.  It 
now  contains  thirteen  men,  and  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  their  appearance  and  deportment  is  most 
gratifying.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  some  of 
them  life  has  put  on   a  new   aspect,    and  the  joy  of  useful 
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service  returned.  In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  past 
year  the  following  reference  to  the  Home  is  made : 
"  The  Men's  Training  Home  in  Springfield  Place  is  proving 
a  useful  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Institution.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that,  despite  the  advanced  years  of  the 
inmates,  they  have  made  saleable  articles  amounting  to  £225. 
13s.  9d.  The  Committee  are  grateful  to  the  Bradford  Board 
of  Guardians  for  their  generous  support  of  the  Home,  with- 
out which  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  establish  and 
carry  on  the  work."  The  Guardians  have  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  new  ven- 
ture, and,  encouraged  by  their  support,  the  Committee  have, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  established  a  similar  Home  for  the 
residence,  training,  and  employment  of  Blind  Women.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  these  developments,  and  in  the 
hope  that  similar  Institutions  will  be  established  else- 
where, it  may  be  advantageous  to  repeat  the  particulars  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  scheme,  as  set  forth  on  p.  292  of  the  Report 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  :  — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  existing  Institution  should 
establish  and  equip  a  residential  Institution,  specially 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  blind 
persons  who  were  unable  to  earn  sufficient  for  their  own 
living. 

"  That  the  work  carried  on  there  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible  similar  to  that  in  the  existing  Institution,  and 
that  the  workers  should  have  every  facility  in  the  way 
of  training  and  oversight  which  would  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  such  ability  as  they  might 
possess. 

"  That  the  management  and  administration  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  committee  of  the  existing  Insti- 
tution, such  productions  as  were  found  to  be  saleable 
being  sold  through  the  ordinary  business  channels,  and 
the  proceeds  credited  to  the  secondary  Institution. 

"  And  in  all  other  respects  that  the  new  Institution 
should  be  carried  on  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  and  purposes  of  the  existing  Institution ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  workers  and  inmates  were  concerned,  as  an 
entirely   separate    organisation. 

"  This  being  done  the  Guardians  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  grant  per  head  as  would  defray,  in  so  far 
as  the  amount  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  inmates 
was  insufficient,  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  and 
administration." 
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OUTDOOR  BLIND  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden  (Glasgow)  presented  the  following 
retrospect  of  the  position  and  progress  of  the  Work  for 
Outdoor  Blind  of  Scotland  since  a  paper  on  the  subject  was 
read  at  the  International  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  June, 
1905:  — 

The  subject  of  my  paper  at  the  first  International  Con- 
ference in  Edinburgh,  in  June,  1905,  was  "  The  Outdoor 
Blind  of  Scotland.''  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  paper  was 
threefold:  (1)  To  tell  what  was  being  done  by  the  various 
Societies  in  Scotland  for  the  outdoor  blind  (i.e.,  the  adult 
blind  who  are  not  touched  by  the  Institutions  and  Asylums)  ; 
(2)  to  show  the  value  and  influence  of  the  Union  and  annual 
Conference  of  the  Societies  in  Scotland,  which  has  existed 
for  26  years;  (3)  to  plead  for  the  organisation  of  similar 
Unions  and  Conferences  in  the  large  and  scattered  areas 
throughout    England    and   Wales. 

In  looking  back  on  the  three  years  that  have  passed,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  progress  along  each  of  these 
three  lines,  and  that  in  at  least  one  of  them  we  have,  in 
some  respects,  striking  evidence  that  the  seed  sown  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  1905  has  not 
only  germinated,  but  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  work  of 
the  Societies  and  Missions  to  the  blind  in  Scotland  has  been 
continued  during  the  past  three  years  along  the  various 
lines  detailed  in  the  paper  read  at  last  International  Con- 
ference. Home  visitation  and  teaching,  free  lending 
libraries  for  each  Society,  provision  for  providing  employ- 
ment for  suitable  cases,  benevolent  help  and  pensions  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  blind,  social  and  recreative  agencies — in 
these  and  in  other  ways  the  work  has  been  continued  by 
the  ten  Societies  all  over  Scotland. 

The  figures  presented  at  the  annual  Scottish  Conference 
last  month  will  show  the  present  position  on  some  of  these 
points.  There  are  3,584  blind  persons  under  the  care  of 
the  various  Societies,  from  the  Shetland  Isles  in  the  north 
to  Maidenkirk  in  the  south.  The  furthest  eastern  coast  line 
is  covered  and  all  the  territory  between  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Hebrides,  including  "  Lone  St.  Kilda's  Isle."  There 
are  ten  well-equipped  free  lending  libraries,  containing 
18,872  volumes  in  Moon  and  Braille  types.  Nearly  17,000 
volumes  have  been  circulated  during  the  year,  besides  a  large 
number  of  Braille  and  Moon  magazines.  The  expenditure  of 
the  Societies  for  the  year  for  general  purposes  was  £6,123, 
and  this  was  entirely  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
For  benevolent  purposes  and  to  aid  in  providing  work 
£2,005  has  been  "disbursed,  while  two  of  the  Societies  who 
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provide  pensions,  viz.,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  have  paid 
in  this  way  £674  and  £176  respectively.  The  Edinburgh 
Society  since  last  International  Conference  has  been  gifted 
property  which  it  is  expected  will  yield  £300  per  annum 
for  pensions  to  the  blind.  The  Union  of  the  Scottish 
Societies,  presently  known  as  the  Scottish  Outdoor  Blind 
Teachers'  Union,  has  found  its  annual  Conferences  useful  in 
two  important  ways.  The  organisation  enables  the  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  whole  work  in  Scotland  to  be  collected  and 
presented  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  topics  of  practical  in- 
terest are  considered  and  discussed,  while  the  social  inter- 
course enjoyed  maintains  and  extends  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  esprit  de  corps.  Conferences  have  been  held  at  Paisley, 
Perth,  and  Inverness  during  the  past  three  years.  At  our 
Inverness  Conference  in  June,  in  addition  to  the  Scottish 
representatives,  we  had  with  us,  not  only  Mr.  Nieder- 
hauseru,  of  North  Shields  (who  is  a  regular  visitor  at  our 
meetings),  but  also  Miss  E.  Wright,  of  Wakefield  (who 
officially  represented  the  North  of  England  Union  of 
Institutions,  Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind),  while 
Mr.  T.  Mulholland,  of  Belfast,  represented  "  the  sister 
isle."  In  welcoming  such  representatives,  we,  in  a  small 
way,  seek  to  recognise  that  feeling  of  brotherhood  that 
should  prevail  among  all  sections  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
The  subjects  taken  up  at  the  Inverness  Conference  will 
show  both  their  variety  and  their  utility  :  "  Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  by  Dr.  John  Macdonald,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Invernesshire ;  "  Our  Blind  Poor :  their  relation  to 
Parish  Councils  and  Pension  Schemes,"  by  Mr.  J.  Frew 
Bryden,  Glasgow;  "  Our  Literature  and  our  Libraries,"  by 
Mr.  R.  Meldrum,  Aberdeen;  and  "Aims  and  Objects  of 
our  Societies,"  by  Mr.  J.  Cameron  Gribben,  Paisley.  With 
regard  to  the  appeal  for  the  organisation  of  Unions  in  the 
wider  areas  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  find  the  response  that  has  been  given.  It  is  additionally 
interesting  at  this  International  Conference  to  observe  that 
Manchester  has  led  the  way.  Miss  Isabel  Heywood,  the 
mainspring  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid 
Society,  left  Edinburgh  with  the  resolve  that  something 
should  be  done.  She  gathered  together  a  Conference  in 
Manchester  in  May,  1906,  at  which  representatives  were 
present  from  all  departments  of  work  among  the  blind  in 
the  Northern  Counties  of  England.  The  most  important  result 
of  this  Conference  was  the  formation  in  November  of  same 
year  of  the  North  of  England  Union  of  Institutions, 
Societies,  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  Its  record  in  the  way 
of  inter-communication,  organising,  pioneering,  and  stimulus 
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is  the  best  justification  for  its  existence,  and  the  many 
avenues  of  usefulness  that  are  opening  up  are  the  best  indi- 
cation that  a  felt  want  has  been  met  by  this  new  effort.  The 
example  of  the  North  of  England  has  been  contagious,  and 
Miss  Edith  Wright,  the  enthusiastic  organising  secretary, 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  in  the  formation  of  a 
Metropolitan  Union,  with  London  as  its  centre,  including 
eight  neighbouring  counties.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
apparent  and  fruitful  results  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Outdoor 
Blind  of  Scotland,"  and  if  the  movement  towards  union 
and  co-operation  is  wisely  guided,  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit 
of  patience,  mutual  consideration  and  charity,  it  can  only 
have  the  best  results  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of   Great   Britain   and   Ireland. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  (London)  :  I  am  asked  to  explain  to 
the  Conference  that  no  report  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Norwood,  of  York,  on  the  paper  he  read  at  Edinburgh 
because  the  subject  has  been  practically  dealt  with  in  two 
ways :  (1)  The  "  Central  Bureau "  was  dealt  with  in  the 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee ;  (2)  The  "  National 
Register "  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  North 
of  England  Union,  which  is  going  to  be  read  by  Miss 
Wright. 

NORTH   OF    ENGLAND   UNION   OF   THE  AGENCIES, 
INSTITUTIONS,  AND  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  report  was  read  by 

Miss  Edith  Wright,  Organising  Secretary  : — 

The  North  of  England  Union  for  the  Blind  has  sprung  up 
out  of  seeds  sown  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  three  years 
ago,  when  we  heard  of  what  Scotland  did  for  her  outdoor 
blind.  Its  progress  and  growth  are  quite  unaccountable, 
excepting  in  the  light  of  our  absolute  trust  in  the  guidance  of 
a  Higher  Power. 

The  Building  and  Structure  of  the  Union. 

The  Foundations  then  are  laid  on  Rock,  for  they  are  in  the 
sure  and  certain  trust  of  God's  guidance. 

The  Basement  being  laid  by  the  County  Chief  Constables  in 
our  invaluable  record  of  the  scattered  blind,  obtained  by  the 
Police  in  their  respective  divisions  in  each  County. 

The  Corner  Stone  is  our  President,  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  has  shown  real  practical  interest. 

The  Buttresses  are  the  Vice-presidents,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants of  most  of  the  Counties  in  our  areas. 
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The  Two  Main  Pillars  are  Miss  Heywood,  our  Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Originator  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Munby,  our  valued 
Chairman. 

The  Walls  are  the  Members  of  the  Union,  representing  all 
the  "  Agencies  "  at  work  for  the  blind  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties,  and  they  are  composed  of  Stones  of  different  shapes 
and  forms  and  sizes,  large  and  small,  fitted  to  their  several 
positions  of  service  in  the  building. 

This  Wall  encloses  in  one  vast  area  all  those  scattered  blind 
whom  it  is  our  object  to  care  and  find  employment  for,  and 
shelter  from  life's  storm,  and  the  Organising  Secretary  is  the 
bit  of  cement  who  tries,  by  God's  help,  to  unite  and  join  all 
firmly  together. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  many  meetings  :  — 

(1)  The  Annual  Conference. 

(2)  The  Quarterly  and  Executive  Meetings. 

(3)  Mayoral  Meeting  and  New  Associations  formed. 

(4)  Some  on  the  "  Prevention  of  Blindness  "  in  Infants. 

(5)  Visits  have  been  paid  to  Workshops,  Institutions,  &c. 

(6)  The  Constabulary  Register.     Maps  and  Areas  arranged. 
We  will  take  them  in  order,  and  then  see  how  the  blind  in 

each  County  are  cared  for  in  the  light  of  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  Union,  viz. :  — 

(1)  The  better  care  of  infants  at  birth. 

(2)  The  "  After  Care  "  and  employment  of  adults  trained 
in  Schools  and  Institutions. 

(3)  The  visitation  and  care  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  helpless 
in  their  own  homes. 

First. — The  Annual  Conference 

Was  held  at  York  on  May  15th,  1907.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  our  Venerable  President,  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop,  in  the  chair,  and  his  very  real  interest  and 
encouraging  words  were  warmly  appreciated. 

Dr.  Eicholtz,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  and 
the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Government  Specialist,  were  also 
present,  and  spoke  to  the  value  of  Unions  such  as  this. 

Second. — The  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee 

Were  held  at  York,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  and  Darlington, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  a  more  lively  interest  was 
aroused  to  strengthen  the  work  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the 
blind  in  each  of  their  centres  by  public  notice  being  drawn 
to  what  is  being  done  in  their  midst. 

Third. — The  Executive  Committee 

Met  eight  times  in  the  year  ;  once  in  between  each  quarterly 
date,  and  have  met  at  York,   Southport,   Carlisle,   Oldham, 
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Liverpool,  Henshaw's  (Manchester),  Darlington,  and  Stock- 
port, thus  meeting  in  each  county  in  turn,  and  in  Northum- 
berland, where  we  met  for  the  first  time  at  Newcastle  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  last  May.  (Copies  of  report  of  Newcastle 
Annual  Meeting,  Is.  each,  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Robertson, 
Ben  well  Dene.) 
Fourth. — New  Centres. 

In  June  and  July  two  cities  in  North  Lancashire  invited  the 
Union  to  send  deputations  to  meetings.  The  Mayor  of  Lan- 
caster called  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  city.  Three 
members  of  the  Union  attended  and  spoke,  and  a  Committee 
was  then  formed  to  find  out  the  blind  there,  and  set  about 
seeing  how  best  to  care  for  them.  A  month  later  the  Mayor 
of  Barrow  followed  suit,  and  a  similar  meeting  was  held  to 
support  the  work  already  begun  there,  when  a  fresh  Com- 
mittee was  formed  and  a  fresh  start  made. 

In  Darlington  the  Mayor  called  a  meeting,  and  again  the 
small  Society  at  work  was  backed  up  by  greater  local  support. 

In  Keighley  a  small  band  of  workers  are  diligently  fostering 
a  budding  growth  ;  and  in  Huddersfield  the  Committee  have 
made  fresh  efforts  in  the  care  of  their  outdoor  blind  by  a 
Ladies'  Visiting  Committee. 

Fifth. —  Visits  to  I restitutions. 

Forty-one  visits  have  been  paid  by  the  Organising  Secretary 
to  various  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Agencies. 

The  formation  of  other  Unions  throughout  England  and 
Wales  on  the  lines  of  this,  our  North  of  England  Union,  has 
come  as  an  amazing  development  of  our  year's  work. 
Sixth. — Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Infancy. 

One  very  special  aim  of  the  Union  during  this  first  year  has 
been  a  crusade  against  all  preventible  forms  of  blindness,  and 
especially  purulent  Ophthalmia  at  birth.  We  have  had 
various  meetings  in  this  connection.  Some  Lady  Inspectresses 
of  Midwives  and  Health  Visitors  met  Dr.  Hartley  in  Wake- 
field to  discuss  the  best  means  of  urging  the  importance  of 
this  point  amongst  their  people  and  the  nurses.  At  York  a 
similar  meeting  was  held.  We  have  been  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  promise  from  the  Central  Midwives'  Board  that  they  will 
consider  the  revision  of  their  Rule  E,  relating  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  baby's  eyes  at  birth,  from  a  doubtful  "  should  "  to  an 
imperative  "  shall." 

This  vital  question  of  preventible  blindness  at  birth  is,  of 
necessity,  a  doctor's  question,  therefore  we  are  happy  in  having 
several  noted  ophthalmists  as  members,  of  the  Union,  and 
we  trust  to  their  guidance  in  this  matter.     We  have  good 
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authority  for  saying  that  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  last 
year  at  the  British  Medical  Association  meeting  to  go  into 
this  very  matter,  and  they  will  be  giving  their  report  at  their 
Congress  held  during  this  week  in  Sheffield. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  rests  with  us,  the  women  of  this  Con- 
ference, on  our  return  home,  each  in  her  own  Centre,  to  use 
all  our  influence  amongst  friends,  workers  in  women's  clubs, 
mothers'  meetings,  girls'  schools,  and  wherever  girls  and  young 
women  are  educated,  to  make  known  the  fact  that  blind  nrs* 
from,  birth  is  preventible,  if  proper  care  is  taken  at  the  right 
moment. 

Seventh. — Constabulary  Lists  and  Beqisters  of  the  "Scattered 
Bluul." 

These  are  the  foundations  for  the  Union's  operations.  When 
our  Union  was  formed  we  required  information  as  to  all  those 
blind,  up  and  down  the  country,  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  towns  and  cities  and  registers  of  existing  Societies,  but 
how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

My  friends  of  the  West  Riding  Constabulary  had  helped 
me  by  obtaining  a  complete  register  in  two  days  of  a  10-miles 
radius  round  my  own  district,  Wakefield.  Following  up  this 
idea,  it  is  now  well  known  that  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Captain  Metcalfe,  late  Chief  Constable  for  the  West  Riding 
County  Division  of  Yorkshire,  this  record  has  been  accom- 
plished in. a  far  wider  area,  and  we  have  now  our  register — 
obtained  through  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Chief  Constables 
of  the  six  Northern  Counties — of  all  the  scattered  blind 
therein. 

Now  that  other  Unions  are  springing  up  all  over  England, 
working  on  similar  lines,  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  their 
respective  County  Chief  Constables,  may  we  not  look  forward 
to  seeing  within  a  very  short  while  what  may  become  the 
National  register  of  the  blind,  so  long  looked  for  and  desired  ? 

EDITH  WRIGHT,  Organising  Secretary. 


UNION  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  SOCIETIES,  &  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell  (London)  presented  the  following 
report :  — 

The  Union  of  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  was 
brought  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  meeting 
convened  by  Dr.  Campbell,   Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
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College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  March,  1908,  at  the  offices  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  53, 
Victoria  Street,  London.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Miss  Bainbrigge,  B,ev.  St. 
Clare  Hill,  Mr.  T.  H.  Martin,  Rev.  Barton  Mills,  Miss 
Moon,  Miss  Peto,  Mr.  Stainsby,  Mr.  John  Tennant,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Dr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Guy 
Campbell.  At  this  meeting  suggested  areas  of  Unions  for 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  country  not  already  taken  up 
by  the  Northern  Union  were  discussed  and  tentatively 
agreed  to;  also  a  draft  constitution  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  that  of  the  Northern  Union  was  proposed. 

On  the  2nd  May,  Miss  Wright  and  Mr.  Munby,  of  the 
Northern  Union,  attended,  and  kindly  gave  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  North.  Miss 
Wright  most  kindly  placed  her  index  cards  and  constabulary 
questions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Union,  and 
also  promised  the  assistance  and  influence  of  Captain  Met- 
calfe, who  had  done  so  much  to  help  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  constabulary  collection  of  information.  A  definite 
constitution  (which  has  already  appeared  in  the  "  Blind," 
now,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Metropolitan  Union)  was  formulated,  and  the  following 
officers  and  Executive  Committee  appointed:  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson,  chairman;  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  hon.  treasurer; 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  hon.  secretary.  Miss  Bainbrigge,  Miss 
Moon,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Inglis,  Sir  John  Brickwood,  Mr. 
Lempriere,  Dr.  Campbell,  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  and  the  officers 
(ex-officio)  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  that  date  index  cards  and  questions  for  use  by  the 
Constabulary  have  been  prepared.  The  index  cards  (sample 
shown)  vary  slightly  from  those  in  use  with  the  Northern 
Union,  in  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  these 
cards  into  six  divisions,  adopting  a  colour  plan  which  will 
make  it  instantly  clear  to  the  eye  to  what  division  a  card 
belongs.  In  brief,  the  plan  is  as  follows  (the  colours  are 
printed  in  a  small  square  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
card) : — 

1.  A  vertical  red  line  indicates  a  boy  under  the  age  of 

16. 

2.  An  oblique  red  line  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16. 

3.  A  vertical  blue  line   a   male   adult   unmarried. 

4.  An   oblique   blue   line   a   female   adult   unmarried. 

5.  A  vertical  blue  cross,  male  adult  married. 

6.  An  oblique  blue  cross,  female  adult  married. 
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The   following   questions   have   also   been   adopted: — ■ 

Re    BLIND    PERSONS. 

To 19...- 

Please  obtain  as  soon  as  possible,  Answers  to  the  following  questions  :  — 

1.  Name  in  full 

2.  Age   

3.  Married  or  Single 

4.  Present  Address   

5.  County Constabulary  Division 

6.  Is  this  Address  the  Blind  Person's  Own  Home,  or  is  it  a  Lodging 

7.  Where  Trained  and  Educated 

(If  no  training  or  education  has  been  received,  state  "  Untrained  ") 

8.  Present  Occupation 

(Profession,  Trade,  Vagrant,  or  Street  Musician) 

9.  Is  the  Individual  Self-supporting    

10.     If  not  Self-supporting,  state  Source  of  Assistance 

(Guardians,  Blind  Societies,  etc.) 

REMARKS. 

District   Chief  Constable. 

The  Chief  Constables  of  all  the  Counties  within  the  Union 
have  been  asked  to  make  use  of  these  questions  in  collecting 
information.  Kent  has  already  replied  and  asked  for  500, 
and  250  have  been  sent  to  Hertford  and  300  to  Essex. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  following  report:  — 

As  this  College  has  been  started  since  the  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1905,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  have  a 
succinct  account  of  its  formation  and  objects.  The  College 
is  an  Association  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eichholz, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Special  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving by  examination  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind;  in  fact,  an  examining  body.  On 
April  26th,  1907,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
reference  to  holding  an  examination  and  granting  diplomas 
to  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  on  June  14th  another  notice 
was  sent  asking  representatives  from  all  the  Institutions 
to  attend  a  meeting,  at  which  Dr.  Eichholz  was  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  formation  of  a  College.  At 
this  meeting  a  general  Council  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wilson,  secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Eichholz  explained 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  College,  and  a  draft  of  suggested 
rules  and  regulations  was  submitted,  amended,  and  generally 
approved. 

On  November  1st  another  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held,  when  the  rules  and  regulations  were  further  con- 
sidered, amended,   and  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold 
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the  first  examination  in  Jnly,  1908,  at  Manchester,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference  on  the  Blind.  An  Executive  Council 
and  Hon.  Registrar  were  appointed.  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor, 
hon.  treasurer  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  at  Liverpool, 
was  requested,  and  kindly  consented,  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion. On  January  18th,  1908,  the  Executive  Council  met 
to  consider  the  draft  constitution  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  seven  examiners  were  appointed.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  General  Council,  at  which  the  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  as  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council 
were  approved  and  adopted,  and  the  Registrar  was  requested 
to  have  them  printed  and  to  send  a  copy  of  them  to  all 
the  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  individuals  interested  in  the  blind. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  M.  Kinnaird  has  been  appointed  hon. 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  95,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  bankers.  The  syllabus  of  the  examination 
drawn  up  fey  the  examiners  has  been  sent  to  all  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  A  seal  for  the  College  has  been  purchased, 
and  one  of  the  designs  for  the  certificate  for  proficiency, 
kindly  devised  by  Miss  Stainsby,  has  been  approved. 
Thirty-three  candidates  (15  males  and  18  females)  entered 
for  the  examination  to  be  held  on  July  24th  and  25th.  The 
examiners  appointed  for  the  current  year  are :  Miss  L. 
Douglas-Hamilton,  Rev.  T.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill,  M.A.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  A.  Pearson,  B.A., 
H.  Stainsby,  and  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  examinations  will 
be   conducted   with   care,    skill,    and   strict   impartiality. 

To  the  examiners,  for  undertaking  a  long,  difficult  and 
arduous  task,  involving  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought,  to  Miss  Stainsby,  for  the  appropriate  designs  for 
the  certificate,  and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  for  his  skilful 
drafting  of  the  constitution,  the  Council  are  deeply  indebted 
for  assistance  readily  and  gratuitously  given.  The  list  of 
vice-presidents  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  following  have 
already  kindly  consented  to  so  act :  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Viscount  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Viscount  Selby,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The 
particulars  of  the  constitution,  regulations,  and  syllabus  of 
examination  were  printed  in  full  in  "  The  Blind  "  of  April 
20th,    1908. 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  (Leatherhead)  presented  the  follow- 
ing report :  — 

THE    CO-ORDINATION    OF    LONDON    WORKSHOPS. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  those  blind  who  have 
received   instruction    in   a   trade   is    one   of    the   most   vital 
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affecting  the  blind  of  London.  There  are  seven  Societies 
which  are  concerned  in  this  work,  namely  :  (1)  Association 
for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  (2) 
Waterloo  Road  Factory  for  the  Blind;  (3)  Surrey  Associa- 
tion for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  (4)  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read;  (5)  The  West 
London  Workshops  for  the  Blind ;  (6)  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  of  Kent;  (7)  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women. 
Four  meetings  have  been  held  to  consider  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  unite  and  augment  the  work  of  these  charities. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  first-named  six  charities  were  duly 
represented,  and  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  explained  in  out- 
line his  ideas.  At  the  second  meeting,  held  on  May  11th, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  a  majority  :  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  need  of  providing  work 
for  the  blind  can  best  be  met  by  the  amalgamation  of 
existing  Institutions  into  one  great  Society  for  employing 
the  blind  of  the  County  of  London."  At  the  meeting  on 
June  16th  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : 
"  That  each  of  the  Charities  be  asked  to  call  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill, 
with  a  view  to  co-operating  with  the  others  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  adult  blind  of  London."  Upon  this,  on 
June  22nd,  a  draft,  of  the  scheme  proposed  was  forwarded 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Committees,  with  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  sympathetically  discussed  by  the  managing 
bodies  of  each  of  the  Charities  concerned.  Subsequently, 
on  July  14th,  a  representative  of  Barclay  Workshop  for 
Blind  Women  attended  a  meeting.  At  this  meeting  all  the 
seven  Charities,  except  that  from  Greenwich,  agreed  to  form 
a  Committee  to  endeavour  to  work  out  the  details  of  such 
a  scheme  of  amalgamation.  This  Committee  will  consist  of 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the  six  Charities  who  have 
intimated  a  desire  to  co-operate,  and  the  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill   was   appointed   Chairman. 

Any  members  of  the  Conference  desiring  to  learn  further 
details  are  referred  to  the  July  number  of  the  quarterly 
publication   entitled   "  The   Blind,"    edited   by   Mr.    Wilson. 

A  Delegate  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hill  if  he  can 
tell  us  in  the  event  of  his  scheme  being  passed,  how  many 
officials  will  be  displaced. 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  :  That  question  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee.  No  details  have  been  settled, 
and  the  number  of  officials  that  will  be  appointed  will  be 
the  minimum  possible.  The  object  of  the  amalgamation  is 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  officials  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  administration   as  far  .as  possible. 
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ASSOCIATION   OF    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Rev.  St.  Claee  Hill  gave  a  report,  as  follows:  — 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Manchester  on  October  25th,  1907, 
it  was  decided  to  form  an  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  after  the  model  of  the  Head- 
masters' Conference  for  Public  Schools.  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  to  promote  co-operation  among  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  "United  Kingdom  in  their  life  and  work. 
The  Association  held  its  first  regular  meeting  at  Leeds  on 
February  28th,  1908,  and  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  was 
appointed  chairman.  Mr.  Ulingworth,  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  read  a  valuable  paper  entitled  "  Work  and  Waste 
in  Blind  Basket  Workshops."  This  paper  was  followed  by 
a  helpful  discussion.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
the  following  points  shall  be  considered  :  "  Uniformity  of 
fees  for  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  " ;  "  The  question  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  the  adult  blind  "  ;  "  The  question  of 
augmentation  of  wages  for  blind  artisans  " ;  "  Higher  scale 
of  charges  for  pupils  admitted  to  schools  for  the  blind." 
The  founders  of  this  Association  are  desirous  for  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  only  object  in  view  is  the  increase  of 
the  utility  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  by  healthy  co- 
operation among  its  superintendents. 

COMMITTEE   ATTENDANCES. 

At  the  request  of  a  delegate  the  number  of  attendances  of 
members  of  the  "  Conference  "  and  the  "  National  Committee 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  "  were  read,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  of  Organisation  has  met  eight  times.  A 
table  is  given  below  showing  the  number  of  meetings  attended 
by  each  member  of  committee :  — 

Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq.  (Chairman) 

Miss  A.   Moon        

Dr.  Burns       

W.  P.  E.  Barnes,  Esq. 

J.  Frew  Bryden,  Esq.  ... 

Dr.  Campbell         

Councillor    Collingwood 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill       ... 

B.  P.  Jones,  Esq 

Fredk.    J.    Munby,   Esq. 

H.  W.  P.  Pine,  Esq.     ... 

J.   Plater,   Esq 

Henry  Stainsby,  Esq.   ... 

W.   H.   Tate,   Esq. 

W.  Hy.  Ulingworth,  Esq. 
Showing  an  average  of  nearly  ten  present  at  every  meeting. 
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ATTENDANCES  OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE: 
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ELECTION   OF   COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Illingworth  read  a  list  of  names  suggested  for 
membership  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  move 
an  amendment.  Every  name  moved  was  the  name  of  a 
sighted  person. 

The  Chairman  :  :  I  think  you  will  find  there  are  some 
who   are   not   sighted — there   is   Dr.    Campbell. 

Mr.  G.  Campbell  :  I  should  like  to  move  an  amendment 
that  the  Committee  be  increased  by  five,  and  that  those  five 
be  blind  people. 

Mr.  Dooley  seconded  the  motion,   and  it  was  carried. 

In  reply  to  questions  it  was  stated  from  the  platform 
that  the  names  read  by  Mr.  Illingworth  were  merely  sug- 
gested names;    any   others  could  be  proposed. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  moved  that  the  number  be 
fifteen,   and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  then  proposed,  Mr.  B.  P.  Jones 
(London)  seconded,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  a  definite 
instruction  that  one-third  of  the  Committee  be  blind  people. 
(Cries  of  "  Agreed.") 

The  blind  members  of  the  Committee  were  first  elected 
as  follows :  Mr.  W.  Dixson  (Oxford),  Dr.  Campbell  (Lon- 
don),   Mr.    H.    E.    Piatt     (Birmingham),     the   Rev.    N.    F. 
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McNeile  (Helperby,  York),  and  Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale). 
The  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  then  elected  as 
follows :  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  (London),  the  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill  (Leatherhead),  Mr.  F.  J.  Munby  (York),  Miss  Edith 
Wright  (Wakefield),  Mr.  W.  Stone  (Edinburgh),  Miss  Austin 
(London),  Mr.  H.  Stainsby  (Birmingham),  Mr.  H.  W.  P. 
Pine  (Nottingham),  Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden  (Glasgow),  Mr.  W. 
Collingwood  (Exeter),  and  Mr.  S.  Maddocks  (Sheffield).  It 
was  decided  as  sixteen  members  were  included  in  this  list 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  appointed  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee. 

As  Mr.  Alderman  Royle  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the 
Conference  closed,  his  place  as  chairman  was  taken  by  Mr. 

F.  J.  Munby,  of  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind, 
Yorkshire. 

The  National  Employment  Committee  was  elected  as 
follows:  Mr.  J.  Hewitt  (Belfast),  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill 
(Leatherhead),  Mr.  C.  Macdonald  (Dundee),  Mr.  J.  B. 
Meeson  (Leeds),  Mr.  H.  E.  Mellins  (London),  Mr.  M. 
Priestley  (Bradford),    Mr.    H.    Stainsby   (Birmingham),   Mr. 

G.  Stott  (Edinburgh),  Miss  Hornby  (Liverpool),  Mr.  W. 
H.  Illingworth  (Manchester),  the  Rev.  H.  Kingdon 
(Bristol),  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  (York),  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson 
(London),   and  Mr.   H.   W.  P.   Pine  (Nottingham). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
from  the  Conference  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Warner,  of  Bradford,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  commended  the  decision,  and  spoke  of  the 
good  work  which  already  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
prevention  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  it  being  understood  that  medical 
men  were  to  be  amongst  those  co-opted:  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Wilson  (London),  J.  M.  Ritchie  (Manchester),  Councillor 
Warner  (Bradford),  W.  Littlewood  (Liverpool),  Councillor 
Collingwood  (Exeter),  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  (Leatherhead), 
and  Miss  Wright  (Wakefield). 

As  to  the  town  in  which  the  Conference  of  1911  should 
be  held,  there  was  a  vote  between  Bristol  and  Belfast. 
Bristol  gained  41  votes  and  Belfast  31. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  (Bradford),  in  a  reference  to  the  pen- 
sion question,  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the  suggestion  ii» 
Miss  Massey's  paper.  "  Pensions  are  in  the  air,"  he  said,  "  for 
we  are  to  have  public  funds  shortly,  and  many  societies  will 
have  to  reorganise  their  schemes  before  the  Act  comes  into 
operation." 
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Mr.   S.  H.  Doolky  seconded  the  proposal. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  T.  Warner,  instructions  were 
given  to  the  various  committees  appointed  by  the  Conference 
to  have  their  reports  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
delegates  before  being  submitted  to  the  next  Conference. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  Conference  Organisation  Committee  (a)  "To 
negotiate  with  the  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  concession  that  a  blind 
person  and  guide  may  travel  as  one  individual  "  ;  and  (b)  "  to 
form  rules  and  bring  into  being  a  British  Physical  Recreation 
Society  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  Illingworth  said  the  matter  was  already  under  the 
consideration  of  the  various  Unions. 

Mr.  Tate  urged  the  necessity  of  pressing  his  resolution, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  shelving  of  the  matter. 

For  the  motion  there  voted  31,  and  against  15.  The 
motion  was  therefore  carried,  and  the  following  were 
appointed  the  committee:  Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill,  Miss  Massey,  Messrs.  Tate,  Purse,  Wilson, 
and  Collingwood. 

This  concluded  the  business  on  the  agenda. 

Before  the  delegates  separated,  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  rose 
to  speak.  "  We  must  express  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  our 
friend  and  tremendous  worker,  Mr.  Illingworth,"  he  said. 
"Only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  can  in  any  way  realise 
the  amount  of  work  that  the  secretary  of  a  Conference  has 
to  do.  In  thinking  of  what  Mr.  Illingworth  has  done  my 
sympathies  rather  go  out  to  those  at  Bristol,  who  will  have 
to  enter  on  the  labours  in  three  years'  time.  Now  we  will 
concentrate  attention  on  our  intense  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Illingworth  and  the  local 
Committee." 

Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine  seconded  the  proposition,  and  the 
Chairman  added  that  personally  he  had  admired  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Illingworth  had  done  his  work. 

The  delegates  expressed  their  approval  of  the  motion  by 
standing   and  applauding. 

Mr.  Illingworth,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  could 
not  deny  that  the  work  of  the  Conference  had  entailed  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work.  He  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  the 
task  through  if  it  had  not  been  first  of  all  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  all-round  support  he  had  received  from  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's  Asylum.     From  the 
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first  the  Board  had  been  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  had  done 
their  best  to  assist  him  in  bringing  things  to  a  successful 
issue.  "  As  I  said  on  Monday,"  Mr.  Illingworth  continued, 
"  I  would  say  again  that  I  owe  much  also  to  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  my  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  the  honorary  local  secre- 
tary. To  him  and  to  the  local  Committee  we  are  indebted 
for  the  entertainments  of  various  kinds  that  we  have  enjoyed 
during  this  Conference,  and  for  the  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  the  delegates.  With  regard  to  the  Exhibition — 
which  has  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  manage,  and 
which  has  been  carried  out  very  successfully,  chiefly  by  a 
Sub-committee  of  the  Exhibition  Committee — I  would 
mention  Mr.  Eitchie,  Mr.  Chesworth,  and  Mr.  Clark,  as  it 
is  only  right  that  for  their  herculean  efforts  these  gentlemen 
should  receive  a  share  of  the  thanks. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Mayor 
of  Salford,  who  the  other  day  ascribed  a  great  deal  of  his 
success  to  his  better  half.  On  the  car  going  to  the  Garden 
Party  the  other  day,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  introduced  my 
wife  said,  '  Oh,  now  I  see  how  it  is  you  are  not  knocked 
up  with  all  this  work.'  I  owe  much  of  my  success  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else  since  I  began  to  work  amongst  the  blind, 
to  the  hearty  co-operation  that  I  receive  from  her." 
(Applause.) 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Munby,  in  reply,  said  he  trusted  that  their  hopes 
would  in  no  small  degree  be  fulfilled.  In  time,  he  hoped, 
the  cause  of  the  blind  would  be  as  successful  in  the  West 
of  England  as  in  the  North,  and  farther  north  where  their 
meetings  had  already  been  held. 

In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  General 
Conference  Committee,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  said  it  had  been 
a  pleasure  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  when 
everyone  was  so  loyal  and  genial. 

The  Conference  concluded  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  N.  F. 
McNeile. 


W.  H.  ILLINGWORTH,  ESQ., 

Hon.   General  Secretary  of  Conference, 
Superintendent  of   Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 
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